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Prologue 


“ Hari-jt-kt gat!” =“ Shiva-j1-kt jal”  “ Holkar-p1- 
ki jai!” Loud and wild rang out the war-cries of 
the fierce Mahratta horsemen, as their squadrons swept 
the streets of Sultanpur. 

True, their leaders had promised to spare the city, 
if its ruler the Nawab would give, or rather if they 
could wring from him, a sufficient ransom; but years 
of licence and looting had undermined discipline, and 
in this Mohammedan city religious hatred added fuel 
to the fires of greed. Though the city was not given 
to the flames, and the inhabitants to the sword, bands 
of freebooters careered through it, breaking into any 
house that gave promise of wealth, and slaying or 
torturing any unhappy man who refused to bring out 
his buried treasures. It was the time still known to 
the inhabitants of Central India as the Gardi-ki-waqt— 
“the days of the whirlpool.” 

The Mahratta uprising in the south had overwhelmed 
the feeble successors of the great Emperors, and the 
last of the Moguls was a puppet in the hands of 
Scindia. But the Mahratta leaders aimed rather at 
plunder than at political supremacy. Annually they 
swept over India from the Western Ghats, their 
original home—from Poona, the capital of the Peshwa 
their nominal Chief—from Indore and Gwalior, the 
conquests and capitals of two of their most famous 
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leaders, as far as the Calcutta Ditch, the Sikh States 
of the Punjab, and the uttermost deserts of Rajputana. 
In their train followed the scum of India—the Pin- 
dari hordes, who by fire, rapine, and torture gleaned 
the few ears left in the fields, whence the Mahratta 
horsemen had cut the corn. 

Many years ago, two Pathan brothers of the 
Orakzai tribe had marched to Delhi with a few fol- 
lowers, and taken service with the Emperor. Their 
impetuous valour and magnificent physique had early 
won them distinction; honours and high commands 
followed, and, as the Empire crumbled to pieces, they 
had carved out twin principalities in Central India, 
whose capitals were at Sultanpur and Pathankot. The 
latter had been the choice of Kodadad Khan, the 
younger brother; but subdivision, according to the 
Pathan custom of inheritance, had reduced the hold- 
ing of the head of that family to a small estate. 
Karimdad Khan’s branch at Sultanpur had not been so 
prolific. Hence divisions had been fewer, and the 
policy of the ruling Nawab had ever been to reduce 
such possibilities to the minimum by judicious political 
murders. Sultanpur had thus been able to maintain 
considerable power; but had failed to make a stand 
against the overwhelming numbers and cunning policy 
of the Mahratta invaders. Not for the first time— 
though little as they realized it, for the last—the 
Mahrattas had devastated the country, and battered in 
the walls of the city, for the ransom of which their 
leaders were treating with the Nawab, Walidad Khan, 
in the great red sand-stone fort, which dominated it, 
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and which still proudly flaunted the green banner of 
Islam and Sultanpur. 

Negotiations had been protracted. A demand had 
been preferred for a sum, which the Nawab averred 
to be far in excess of what he was able to pay. He 
offered half, but the invaders would have none of this, 
and swore hotly to sack and burn the city if he persisted 
in his refusal. Walidad Khan hung back. He well 
knew the notorious bad faith of the enemy, and 
hesitated to rob his secret vaults of the last of their 
hoarded treasures, only to find that the ransomed city 
was doomed to be plundered, in spite of his sacrifices. 
Further, he had news that the English were advancing 
against the Mahratta armies under Holkar’s leadership, 
and he had made up his mind to throw himself on their 
protection. He therefore continued to argue and pro- 
crastinate, until, at last, his foes, whose news of the 
approach of Lord MHastings’s army was not less 
accurate than his own, gave him their ultimatum. If 
the full sum was not forthcoming by six o’clock on the 
following morning, an order would be given to sack 
the city. 

The Mahratta leaders, amongst whom was a gigantic 
Pathan mercenary, by name Amir Khan, descended 
from the hall of audience, and strode across the court- 
yard to the gate where they had left their horses. As 
they neared it, it was suddenly flung wide, and a care- 
fully guarded litter entered, borne by four magnificent 
African slaves. Amir Khan at once leapt to the 
possibilities of the situation. 

“Be ready, my children,” he shouted to his men 
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outside the gates, and, on the word, charged full at the 
litter. As he did so a slender form rolled through 
the curtains on the far side. In a second Amir Khan 
had seized it in his arms. Leaping to his saddle, he 
was off before resistance was possible, followed by 
his own men, and the Mahratta leaders with their 
escorts, on whom the marksmen in the fort opened 
fire with some ineffective volleys. 

The cavalcade clattered through the paved streets of 
the city, and beyond it to the camp. The noise of their 
approach attracted the straying soldiery. Rumours of 
some great feat by the Pathan giant, and eagerness to 
hear of the question of ransom and the city’s fate, 
drew them on; and, by the time the leaders had reached 
camp and dismounted, they found themselves sur- 
rounded by a yelling horde of excited warriors. It 
was with difficulty that Holkar, the Mahratta Chief, 
made himself heard, as he tried to tell his followers of 
the ultimatum given to the Nawab; and, when at 
Jast he succeeded, the air was filled with hoarse cries 


of anger. 
“Come, let’s sack the city now!” ‘“ We'll find the 
cash ourselves if he won't give it!” ‘Loot! Loot! 


Come, comrades, come! ”’ 

“Nay, nay, stay!” shouted the chieftain. “I have 
pledged my word.” 

Roars of laughter greeted this announcement, and 
several voices were heard above the din. 

“What of that?” ‘“’Tis not the first time such 
things have happened.” “What guarantee have you 
that you'll get your demands? ” 
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Suddenly up sprang Amir Khan, holding in his arms 
the fainting girl. 

“T hold the guarantee,” he cried, “the Nawab’s 
daughter, and if the money is not here to time, Dil- 
kusha Bibi shall dance to any tune you care to pipe, 
till the gold mohurs ooze from her eyeballs.” 

The rough jest appealed to the soldiery, and they 
gradually dispersed to their tents, laughing heartily 
over Amir Khan’s quick wit and ready resource. 

The miserable Nawab spent the night in double 
anxiety over his daughter and his gold; but news of 
the English advance, furnished by his spies, induced 
him to procrastinate to the last, whatever fate was in 
store for her. 

The Mahratta camp was early astir, and, as the 
sun rose, the soldiers crowded round the tent of Amir 
Khan. There was no sign of movement from the fort; 
and the hope of seeing the advance of a long string 
of camels, heavily laden with gold, had gradually faded 


away. 
“Bring her out, Pathan!” “We're ready for 
her!”  “Let’s see how she can dance—we’ll help 


{? 


her if she refuse 

These and other barbarous cries brought the giant 
to the tent door; but, as he reached it, he was stopped 
by one of the better-bred Mahratta leaders, a Puar, 
descended on his father’s side from the old Rajput 
Paramara clan. 

“It cannot be in your heart to give her up to 
torture? ”’ 

“Why not?” returned the Pathan cruelly. ‘‘ That 
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dog of a Nawab shall know when it begins too, and 
I'll take care it isn’t hurried. He shall pay ere it 
finish, or he won’t have a daughter left, any more 
than that old fool at Udaipur had when I’d had my 
way.” 

“But one of your own blood, your own religion!” 
protested the Puar. 

“My religion! My blood!” shouted the ruffan. 
“Since when has a Yusufzai Sunni owned to kinship 
with an Orakzai Shiah? She deserves to die as a 
heretic 1f for naught else,” he continued, with the deep 
and constant hatred of the orthodox Sunn: Mussulman 
for the heretic Shiahs. 

He turned his back on his interlocutor as if in con- 
tempt, and re-entered the tent. The next moment he 
was again at the door, with the shrieking girl in his 
arms. 

“Come, Mohammed Ali!” he called. ‘‘ Now for 
some sport! We'll try the bowstring on her first; and 
you others, clear a space that all may see.” 

This command was all the more necessary as the 
avarice of the mob had brought them thronging around 
him, and greedy hands were tearing rings from 
fingers, earrings from ears, bracelets from slender 
arms, and anklets from tiny feet. 

Room was, however, quickly made, and the girl’s 
arms and legs firmly pinioned. She was then bound 
to a stake, and Mohammed Ali with an evil smile tied 
the bowstring round her forehead. He was busy 
thrusting a ramrod under it to provide a purchase, when 
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the sound of galloping horses was suddenly audible, 
followed by distracted yells. 

“The Ingrez are on us! To arms! To arms!” 

Mohammed Ali dropped the ramrod, and all rushed 
to obey the command. SBut it was too late. The 
English cavalry, the advance guard of the army, were 
already sweeping like a whirlwind through the camp. 
A young officer, noting the plight of the wretched 
victim at the stake, checked his horse, and leaping 
from it, hurriedly severed the thongs that bound her. 
Then, remounting, he galloped at full speed, with 
the girl in his arms, in the rear of the fast vanishing 
regiment. 

Before midday Holkar’s army was in full retreat to 
Mehidpur. 


Pamela Begum I 


“PAMELA! ... Pamela!... Why are you still idling 
in your room? Come downstairs at once. I have 
something to speak to you about as soon as I have given 
Jane her orders.” 

Aunt Eliza’s acid voice faded in the distance, and the 
banging of the kitchen door announced that she was 
carrying her campaign of fault-finding into the domain 
of the small maid-of-all-work, whose only reason for 
remaining was that she was too much afraid of her 
mistress to give notice. 

Pamela Lathom flung down her pen and dragged her- 
self reluctantly out of her chair. Half-way acrcss the 
room she hesitated—eyes fixed defiantly on the door. 
Standing thus, with faintly flushed cheeks and mutinous 
lips—the grace of her young body triumphantly assertive 
despite the unforgiving folds of her dress—she made a 
picture worthy of a better setting than the dingy attic 
bedroom. 

Her father’s pride in her, his only child, had been 
matter for small wonder; but his eyes would follow 
her at times with a hint of sadness in them, as if already 
he had a premonition that the companionship, so satis- 
fying to both, would last all too short a time. He had 
once puzzled the girl by laughingly telling her that a 
little leaven of the East might almost be forgiven upon 
occasion. Pamela had teased him to tell her what he 
meant, but Major Lathom had put her off for the 
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moment, promising to satisfy her curiosity all in due 
time. That time, however, was not destined to arrive. 

Pamela’s mother had died in giving birth to her 
daughter. Never strong, but full of pluck, and wor- 
shipping her handsome husband, she had braved bad 
climates and discomforts to be with him. When too 
late he had realized the frail state of her health and had 
sent her home, she was barely able to reach her step- 
sister’s house; where shortly afterwards she died, leav- 
ing behind her the little dark-haired infant. 

It was indeed a cold, unwelcoming world for a baby 
to arrive in. The one affection of Eliza Martin’s 
narrow life had been for her young step-sister. Even 
that she had been incapable of showing; and, when 
the marriage with Dick Lathom had taken place, she 
had been at no pains to conceal her anger, or to curb 
her bitter tongue. She had repented to the extent of 
taking in the young wife on her return from India; but 
the latter’s untimely death only increased her fury at 
the husband, who had to her ideas been responsible 
for it, and she shrank from having anything to do with 
his child. 

Fear of what her neighbours might say, and a sense 
of duty fostered by a life-long attendance at the Baptist 
Chapel (Miss Martin was now fifty), carried the day; 
and Pamela remained in Purbridge, an unappreciated 
guest, till her father’s regiment was ordered Home. 

Thereafter came a period of happy indiscipline, in 
spite of which she never degenerated into the orthodox 
spoilt child. She read voraciously and unchecked from 
a very early age; and, from constant companionship with 
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her father, learned to imbibe his view of looking on 
life as a great adventure. 

“ That’s the fun of it, my little Pam,” he would say, 
swinging her up on to his shoulder. “‘ You never know 
what’s waiting for you round the corner. It may be 
wasps or lollipops, but it’ll be a surprise all the same.” 

By the time Pamela had reached the age of twelve, 
however, even the easy-going Major was forced to 
admit that there must be some change in her upbringing. 
One day, as he was enduring a visit from his Colonel's 
wife with stoical patience, the peace of the Summer 
afternoon was shattered by loud yells. A whirlwind, 
in the shape of Pamela, crossed the lawn, short skirts 
flying, black locks streaming, while she unmercifully 
thumped the lady’s only son, a spoilt lad of about her 
own age, who had dared to twit his hostess for being 
“only a girl.” Escaping from her clutches, the victim 
tumbled through the window, and taking refuge by his 
mother, glared at his breathless pursuer. 

“ She hit me—the little beast ! and made my nose bleed 
—and she swears like blazes too! I hate her!—and I’ll 
never come here again! ”’ 

Major Lathom gazed at the flushed cheeks of his 
daughter, unable to suppress a secret pride in her, and 
a feeling of relief that he was not the father of what he 
described to himself as “ that miserable little oaf.”’ With 
an effort he assumed a serious expression. 

“ Well, Pamela,” he demanded, ‘ what have you to 
say for yourself? You seem to have a peculiar way 
of treating your guests.” 

“T didn’t say anything bad, Daddy .. . really I 
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didn’t,” burst out the child. “Tom called me a 
‘cowardy custard,’ and said I couldn't climb trees ’cos 
I’m only a girl.... And I didn’t swear. He’s telling lies 
... 1 only said that bit out of Shakspere that you say. 
You know, Daddy—‘ The devil damn thee black, thou 
cream-faced loon!’... And he ss a cream-faced loon 
and I’m not a coward ... you know I’m not. Of 
course I'll say I’m sorry if you like—but I can’t really 
feel it—not if I try ever so hard,” and Pamela stopped 
exhausted. - 

Mrs. Staunton surveyed the culprit stonily through 
her lorgnettes, 

“My dear Major,” she remarked, “the sooner you 
send that young spit-fire to a boarding-school the better 
it will be for her and all concerned. I only hope it is 
not already too late.” 

After she had gone, tenderly leading off her injured 
son, Major Lathom had indulged in several quiet 
chuckles; but eventually came to the conclusion that the 
advice offered was perhaps wise. Thus a few months 
later, Pamela found herself an inmate of The Willows, a 
pleasant school near London, where for some nights she 
bedewed her pillow plentifully with tears, and then phi- 
losophically set herself to enjoy to the full her new life. 

The time slipped by, happily at school, and doubly 
so in the holidays, which were eagerly looked forward 
to by father and daughter alike. Major Lathom 
became yearly prouder of her growing beauty and 
charm, and of her school successes; and Pamela on her 
side found in him a more and more delightful companion 
the older she grew. 
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The outbreak of the Great War found him Colonel 
of his regiment, which was one of the first ordered to 
France.- There for the first two years he seemed to bear 
a charmed life—so much so that “ Lathom’s luck ”’ was 
a byword in the regiment; but, in 1916, while leading 
his men in a desperate charge, during some heavy fight- 
ing in Flanders, a German bullet put an end to his 
life, and to what seemed all Pamela’s hopes of happiness. 

Prostrate with grief she had no thoughts for practical 
issues; and when Miss Martin swooped down on The 
Willows, and insisted that she should accompany her 
at once to her home in Purbridge, the girl meekly com- 
plied as if in a dream. 

Gradually as her youth began to reassert itself under 
the blow, the change in her lot dawned upon her; and 
she became fully awake to her uncongenial surround- 
ings. She had been but a baby of three when she left 
Purbridge, and it had left no impression on her mind. 
The small manufacturing town, with its dingy rows of 
workmen’s houses, its dirty river, the very sky obscured 
by smoke, filled her with dismay. Her aunt’s house in 
a dull terrace, each dwelling the replica of its neighbour, 
felt to her like a prison; and more unbearable still in 
her aching loneliness was the knowledge that she was 
literally dependent on Miss Martin, except for the incon- 
siderable pension granted to her by Government. 

In spite of it all Pamela tried hard to make the best 
of things. Accustomed to an atmosphere of love and 
sunshine the girl had grown to expect it as her right, and 
the coldness and methodical ways of her aunt chilled her 
sadly. Truth to tell, orderliness was not one of her 
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strong points; and the Lathom household had run itself 
in a happy-go-lucky manner, that had scandalized some 
of the more managing ladies of the regiment. The 
girl’s comparative unpunctuality and untidiness were a 
constant source of irritation to Miss Martin, who im- 
pressed upon her that she was now no better than a 
pauper, and only tolerated by her for her dead mother’s 
sake. As long as her father was left out of the con- 
versation Pamela felt she could stand much of the 
continual nagging; but on one or two occasions, wheg 
her aunt had criticized some action of Colonel Lathom’s, 
there had been an open quarrel. 

The first serious breach had occurred when a parcel 
had been forwarded to Pamela from a London bank 
some little time after her arrival at Purbridge. It had 
in it all that her father had left her—a few trinkets that 
had belonged to her mother, and a curiously engraved 
brass box of Eastern design. 

When opened it was found to contain a bundle of old 
letters, the correspondence of her parents during one 
of their brief separations, and a document yellow with 
age, which was wrapped round a ring of oriental work- 
manship. The single stone in it was a carved emerald 
of great depth of colour; but whether the pattern was 
a crest, writing, or simply a design, Pamela had no idea. 

Miss Martin was out when the parcel arrived, and 
returned to find her niece poring over the contents, 
totally oblivious to the fact that the fire was out, and the 
tea not even laid. Having been at a missionary meet- 
ing, doubtless any sparks of charity in Miss Eliza’s soul 
should have been glowing; but it was late, it was wet, 
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and the thought of her hot cup of tea had fortified her 
through many hymns and prayers. To find no provi- 
sion for her creature comforts was the last straw, and 
She advanced like Ajax to do battle. 

“What, may I inquire, are you wasting your time 
over now?” she said harshly. ‘“‘ Give me that trash at 
once, and get on with your work. Jewellery indeed! 
When you haven’t a coat to your back except of my 
providing.” 

But for once the irate lady had met her match. Seiz- 
ing her treasures, Pamela retreated towards the door. 

‘““They are my very own,” she gasped, “and you 
shan’t take them from me, not one of them,’ and, 
rushing upstairs, she locked them in her trunk, the one 
place sacred from her aunt’s prying eyes. 

When she returned to the sitting-room she was re- 
ceived with stony silence; but there were no further 
demands for the jewels, and at last the moment arrived 
when, safely in her room, she was free to examine her 
inheritance. By the light of her candle she read and 
re-read the letters—love letters of twenty years before, 
full of a tenderness that brought tears to her eyes, and 
of allusions to life in the East that curiously stirred 
her imagination. 

Turning at last to the document, she opened it care- 
fully. A faint smell of some Indian perfume clung to 
it, and she saw that it was a family tree, which on 
closer study revealed itself to be that of the Lathoms. 
The family was an old one, and Pamela’s eye travelled 
slowly downwards to be suddenly caught by a name 
which held her spell-bound. She had arrived at Philip 
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Lathom her great-grandfather, whom she knew to have 
distinguished himself in India as a soldier; and there, 
opposite his name, were the words, “ married to Prin- 
cess Dilkusha.”’ 

“ Princess Dilkusha...!’’ This, then, was what her 
father had promised to tell her . .. what in her wildest 
moments she had never even guessed at. Surely the 
emerald ring must have belonged to the Princess, her 
great-grandmother! Picking it up, she held it to the 
light, fascinated by the changing shades in the stone; 
and finally slipped it on to her slim finger, which it 
seemed to fit as if it had been made for it. 

At last she returned it to the box along with the 
papers, and, blowing out the candle, tried to settle to 
sleep; but it was long before she could close her eyes. 
When at length she slept vague dreams chased each 
other through her brain, in which she wandered in 
Eastern palaces seeking tor the Princess, only to meet 
an infuriated Aunt Eliza, who shook an emerald ring 
at her, telling her she had forgotten to dust the drawing- 
room. 

The subject of the legacy was never referred to 
again between aunt and niece; but Pamela spent many 
happy moments fingering the quaint ornaments and 
weaving stories round the names in the old paper, par- 
ticularly those of Philip and his princess, who was 
always pictured as supremely lovely, and, if the truth be 
told, rather like Pamela’s own fair self. 

Thus life had run on for nearly two years. A sort of 
armed neutrality existed between the woman and the 
girl; but of late Miss Martin had been increasingly 
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difficult to live with, and Pamela, driven to desperation, 
had decided to leave Purbridge as soon as she came of 
age, and to try to get a post as a companion. Nota 
word had she uttered about her project ; but much spare 
time had been occupied in drawing up what would be a 
suitable advertisement. She had at last got one worded 
to her liking, when her aunt’s voice reached her from 
below. 

As she followed her into the prim sitting-room one 
glance at Miss Martin’s face was enough to show that 
something was more than usually wrong. 

On the table lay an open blotting-book, and in it a 
scrap of paper. It was at this that her aunt pointed, 
her face blotchily purple with indignation. 

“You ungrateful chit!” she stuttered out. “ You 
underhand minx .. . scheming to leave my house which 
I threw open to you when you were little better than a 
beggar! This is the way I am thanked, is it? What do 
you mean? Answer me, miss.” 

Pamela’s face flushed as she advanced and picked up 
the paper. It was the advertisement she had begun 
writing the day before. She remembered now; she had 
been disturbed, and had stuffed it into the pad, meaning 
to destroy it later. 

“I shall be twenty-one in two months,” she said, 
when lack of breath had stemmed for a moment her 
aunt’s tirade, “‘ and then I shall not stay here any longer. 
You have never wanted me. I meant to tell you about 
it to-day.” 

Miss Martin stared at the girl, thunderstruck at her 
composure—impertinence she styled it to herself. In 
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spite of her continual fault-finding she had found 
Pamela useful, and she did not at all relish the idea of 
taking up again the many household duties she had 
relegated to her niece. She pointed to the door. 

‘““Go now,” she snapped, “in case I lose my patience 
still further. But remember this—if you continue in 
your ungrateful behaviour, and, if you dare to go any 
further in this matter, I shall wash my hands of you 
entirely. So now you know what to expect.” 
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WHILE some of the events recorded in the last 
chapter were taking place, eight thousand miles away, 
in the house of the Vizier, or Chief Minister, of Sul- 
tanpur, a thin figure, clad in a long black coat, bowed 
before a bearded Mussulman, who was seated among 
the cushions on a divan; and then stood waiting in an 
attitude of respectful attention. 

“What is the report to-day, Hakim Sahib? ” 

“Tf it be the will of Allah, all may yet be well,” 
replied the hakim, or doctor. “ But His blessing has 
not been on our ministrations. Her Highness has de- 
veloped unfavourable symptoms; and I fear the wings 
of Azrael are not many moons away.” 
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“Is there immediate danger?” 

“No, Huzur, but the Chief Hakim would fain call 
in the Residency Surgeon to give his opinion.”’ 

The Vizier reflected awhile, then spoke again sharply. 

“Let him say no word to any Feringhi till I give 
my permission—neither to the Doctor Sahib, nor to 
the Resident Sahib. This is a matter for much 
thought, and I would be alone for a space. You have 
my leave to depart; but see to it that you keep this 
secret, or you will answer for it with your life.” 

With a humble obeisance the physician took his de- 
parture, and a minute or two afterwards the Vizier 
clapped his hands. 

At the sound a chuprassie entered, and stood with 
folded hands before the minister. His long green coat 
was girt with a leather belt, fastened with the chupras, 
or brass badge, from which his kind take their name. 

“Go swiftly to the house of the Foreign Minister, 
and bid him speak with me here on his way to office.” 

Left alone, the Vizier sat motionless, plunged once 
more in deep thought; the outcome of which was, 
that, in spite of the hesitation he felt at the step, it 
would be essential for him to take the Foreign Minister 
into his fullest confidence. He had just arrived at this 
conclusion, when his visitor was announced. The 
latter was a man of about forty with a clear-cut intel- 
ligent face, shaven save for a neat moustache, and sur- 
mounted by a fez. He wore a frock-coat of European 
style over loose oriental trousers of fine white cloth. 
After the usual greetings the Vizier bade him be seated. 

“ Zorawar Khan,” he said, addressing him with earn- 
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estness, and using his name to emphasize the intimacy 
of their conversation, ‘there is a matter of deep 
import concerning which I desire your help. Though 
you belong to a family of no great account, I singled 
you out, noting your abilities when you were but a 
graduate of Allahabad University. I took you into 
the service of the State, and by my favour you are 
to-day Her Highness’s Foreign Minister. To her 
and to me you owe all your fortunes.” 

Zorawar Khan’s interest was stimulated and 
intrigued by this solemn opening. Leaning forward, 
he touched the Vizier’s feet with his hands. 

““My head is at your feet, my lord. Her Highness 
—may her reign last for ever—has by your benign 
hands raised me from the dust. I am your sheep to 
be slaughtered.” 

“It is well,” said the Vizier, nodding gravely, “ for 
great matters are before us. Much have I pondered, 
but in you alone of all Her Highness’s servants do I 
find the brains and the heart that I require.” 

“Your words bow down my neck with a load beyond 
my bearing,”’ was the reply. 

“Listen, then, and weigh well my words. Her 
Highness has not many moons to live! ” 

“There is no might nor strength save in Allah the 
all-powerful,’ muttered Zorawar Khan, to whom the 
news came as no surprise. 

“ True,” said the Vizier, who had caught the Arabic 
text, ‘but it is incumbent upon Her Highness’s ser- 
vants to assist her wishes ... and ”—with a pause and a 
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note of dramatic intensity in his voice—* to ‘save 
themselves.”’ 

Zorawar Khan looked up sharply, stirred to an even 
livelier interest than before, and the Vizier continued: 

“Yes, I speak truth—to save ourselves—for your 
fortunes and mine also hang in the balance. Who 
will succeed when Her Highness dies?” 

‘Pathankot succeeds—the Nawab, if Government 
permit its union with Sultanpur: if they refuse, either 
the Nawab resigns Pathankot in favour of Sultanpur, 
or the younger brother takes Sultanpur.”’ 

“ And in either case the rope is around our necks,” 
was the quick response. “Since Karimdad Khan— 
on whom be peace—founded Sultanpur my fathers 
have been Viziers in the State, and never has there 
been friendship with Pathankot. ‘To a cousin a 
cousin 1s an enemy,’ says the Pathan proverb, and 
though wolves be far from their frontier hills, wolf 
is yet wolf. As Pathankot has diminished in power 
so has their jealousy increased; and, when Nawab 
Allahdad Khan died, was it not my father who fought 
Pathankot over the succession, and kept the kingdom 
for his daughter Ayesha Begum? Do they love me 
the more for that? . . . and, though there be no proof, 
they know that I know ’twas no fever carried off the 
Nawabzada Sahib, Her Highness’s son, and left the 
succession empty. I ask you is there forgiveness in 
the heart of a Pathan for crimes like these? .. . Never 
—never till his knife is sheathed in his enemy’s body, 
and, it may be, in that of his enemy’s friends.” And, 
with a meaning look at his hearer, the Vizier paused. 
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Slowly Zorawar Khan answered the implied ques- 
tion. 

“But, my lord, what remedy? Were there but one 
female even of the race of Karimdad alive, Government 
might listen, but there is none.” 

There was silence for a minute. The Vizier, with 
his inborn love of dramatic effect, may have paused 
to attain it; or he may well have hesitated before 
revealing the long-hidden secrets of the house of Sul- 
tanpur, and of his own cunning heart. But his mind 
was already made up. Whatever the risks, he must 
trust Zorawar Khan if the fabric of his hopes and 
visions was not to come crashing to the ground. He 
turned to a dispatch-box which was lying at his side, 
took out a key, and opened it. From it he drew an 
oblong bag of white cotton, from that another of gold 
‘embroidered silk, and out of it an envelope and a 
letter. This he slowly unfolded, and, as he did so, 
lifted 1t to his forehead, which he bowed to touch 
it. 

“Many and many a time,” he said slowly, “ have 
Her Highness and I held converse concerning her suc- 
cessor ; and her desire above all things is that Sultanpur 
should not fall into the maw of Pathankot. And 
this desire is but the echo of that of her forefathers. 
My scheme—may Allah prosper it—has lain in my 
mind for years, yea, and in that of my father before 
me. While Her Highness was in health I checked 
the Steed of Impatience with the Reins of Wisdom; 
but, last night, noticing a change in her, which the 
Hakim this morning confirms, I allowed the Light of 
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Good Tidings to shine on the Field of Sorrow. The 
heart of Her Highness was illuminated with hope; 
and, after much thought, by her commands I wrote 
this kharita to the Lat-Sattb.* Hearken: 


“* After greetings, the matter to be made known 
to your Excellency is this. Frrom the day whereon 
the Nawab Walidad Khan of Sultanpur made agree- 
ment and contracted alliance with the benign British 
Government, the Sky of Friendship has been empty of 
the Clouds of Doubt, and bright with the Sunshine of 
Trust. In all things have the Nawabs of Sultanpur, 
and your servant Ayesha Begum of Sultanpur, been 
faithful to that writing, whereto Walidad Khan set 
the Seal of Fidelity with the Hand of Friendship. 
Now your servant lieth on the bed of sickness, and 
the day of her passing is nigh at hand. Deign therefore 
to listen with favouring ear to this, her last petition. 

““ Karimdad Khan founded the house of Sultanpur, 
and Kodadad Khan that of Pathankot: brothers were 
they, and in brotherly friendship did they dwell 
together. But thereafter enmity arose between the 
houses; and many have been the evil deeds of Pathan- 
kot. Your servant’s father and her father’s fathers 
held them in hatred; and when her father lay awaiting 
the summons of Azrael thus spake he to your servant: 
“Never has woman inherited and ruled over Sultan- 
pur; but my prayer is that the one God, the Merciful 
and Compassionate, may move the heart of the 
Sirkar, that thou mayest rule, and that those dogs of 


* Viceroy. 
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Pathankot bear not sway in the house of my fathers.” 
That was his word, and that word abides in the heart 
of your servant. Therefore, while there remaineth on 
this earth one of the blood of Karimdad Khan, who 
founded Sultanpur, and of Walidad Khan, who first 
made with the Sirkar the alliance, whereto he and his 
successors were ever faithful, let the blood of Karimdad 
inherit, and let that of Kodadad be cast out. 

“* This is the last petition of your servant ere she 
dies ; and 1f there be aught written herein which is not 
plain to the Eye of Intelligence, your servant hath laid 
the explanation upon her servant Firoz din Khan, 
Vizier of Sultanpur, to whom her heart has been opened, 
and in whom she reposeth full trust to carry out her 
will after her death, and to convey to your gracious 
hands these her latest greetings. 

“With much consideration, and with many hopes of 


your Excellency’s favour, 
““ AYESHA BEGUM, 


“* Ruler of Sultanpur.’ ”’ 


Zorawar Khan had listened with rapt attention, but 
did not appear much enlightened by the letter. 

“Her Highness’s words are words of wisdom, yet 
hath she but propounded a riddle whereto I see not 
the answer. Is it in your Honour’s mind to unravel 
the mystery. Your servant waits.” 

The Vizier rose, walked to a bookcase and un- 
wrapped the silken covering from a copy of the Koran. 
Reverently lifting the holy book in both hands, he 
placed it before his companion saying : 
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“‘ Swear by this blessed Koran that whatever I shall 
say now shall be buried in your heart until the day 
that I permit you to reveal it; and that you will do all 
in your power to save Sultanpur for the seed of 
Karimdad Khan.” 

For a second Zorawar Khan hesitated; but unless he 
knew the secret he would lose all power, and unless 
he took the oath the Vizier would lose faith in him. 
He placed both hands on the book, and looking up to 
heaven, swore by it, by Allah, and Mohammed His 
prophet, to do all that was required of him. Fully 
satisfied, the Vizier replaced the book, and resumed 
his seat on the divan. 

“You are doubtless aware,” he said, “that in a.D. 
1818 Sultanpur was in the clutches of the Mahrattas, 
and that only the advance of the British Army saved it 
from destruction. Did you know that besides his son who 
succeeded him, Nawab Walidad Khan had a daughter? ” 

‘““She whom the Mahrattas carried off?” queried 
Zorawar Khan. “It is an old story in the bazars.” 

“Even she,” replied the Vizier, “ but do you know 
aught of her fate?” 

“‘ Nothing,” was the answer, “but I doubt not the 
accursed idol worshippers defiled her and made her a 
slave, if they did not kill her.” 

“No: it was not written that such should be her 
doom. After the Mahrattas retreated the Nawab 
Sahib sent many spies to their camp at Mehidpur, and 
many to Holkar’s Durbar. All reported that it had been 
the intention to torture her till the Nawab paid the full 
demand of the infidel dogs; but an English regiment 
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had charged the camp at the moment, and had carried 
her off. ‘It was hard to believe, for here and there 
throughout the camp, and at Holkar’s city of Indore, 
the jewels she was wearing were traced and re- 
purchased one by one—all save the great emerald 
inscribed with Karimdad’s name, which her father in 
his folly let her wear. That was never traced; yet, but 
for it, the chase had not been so hot, for Nawab 
Walidad loved it almost as much as he did his 
daughter.” 

‘But what of her? Was naught more ever heard? ”’ 

“Yes, after many moons, it was found that she had 
been taken by an English officer, and had sailed to 
England; and the Nawab Sahib, hearing of this, said, 
“She hath defiled herself with a kafir* and is no longer 
of the company of the Faithful. Let her be mourned 
as dead.’ So said he, and so was it done publicly; but 
my grandfather, on whom be peace, knowing how often 
the succession of Sultanpur from generation to genera- 
tion hung on one life, traced her, and kept a watch on 
her and her descendants. It was an easy task, for her 
husband was of a warrior family, son following on 
father in the same regiment. Her grandson was 
Colonel Richard Lathom, and his daughter yet lives. 
She is ”’—and again he opened the dispatch-box and took 
out a paper from which he read ‘with Miss Martin, 
Purbridge, Warwickshire, England.’ ’Tis she alone 
can save Sultanpur and ourselves from the hand of 
Pathankot. What think you?” 

Zorawar Khan paused awhile before replying. 

* Unbeliever. 
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“Her blood is defiled by infidels,’ he said at length, 
“and she is doubtless an infidel herself. How shall 
she reign on the throne of Karimdad? The Mullahs 
would cry curses on her head, and the people would 
follow them; and, if in no other way, Government 
would hear all from Pathankot.”’ 

“Yet is she of the blood, and for Her Highness’s 
sake, as well as for hers and for our own, all must be 
ventured,” persisted the Vizier. “If there is to be a 
chance of her succession what say you must needs be 
done?” 

“°Tis no easy riddle to guess,” said Zorawar Khan. 
“Let me have a few minutes in which to consider.” 

The Vizier bowed courteously, and occupied himself 
in replacing the documents. 

“Well?” he inquired at last. 

“It is one thing,” replied the Foreign Minister, 
weighing his words with care, “‘to recognize the suc- 
cession of a daughter of the last Nawab, and quite 
another to sanction that of a great-granddaughter, pos- 
sibly illegitimate, and of infidel upbringing; yet, if 
when Her Highness passes away—may the evil day be 
far distant—if then the girl be of the Faith, and here 
in Sultanpur, designated by Her Highness as her heir, it 
is possible that Government may recognize the suc- 
cession. Unless this could be, there is no hope.” 

“You have said it!” exclaimed the Vizier joyfully. 
“And ‘now in what manner shall the Seed of Inten- 
tion become the Apple of Fruition? ” 

‘“‘Someone must fetch her hither—Iet me be that 
man!” shouted Zorawar Khan, leaping to his feet. 
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“No, no: pray be seated,” said the Vizier. ‘“‘ That 
is not your part. Rather does it need one who 
knows England, and a woman’s help will be required. 
You have never crossed the seas. I, on the other 
hand, spent some years in England; and though many 
in Sultanpur, perhaps even you yourself, have cursed 
me for marrying a Christian, yet herein can my wife 
aid the house of Sultanpur, as no purdah nashin may 
do. Leave the search to me. Stay you here, watch 
over Her Highness, keeping me informed of her 
health day by day, and all will yet be well.” 

Next morning the State Gazette informed the as- 
tonished city that Khan Bahadur Firoz din Khan, 
Vizier of Sultanpur, had been granted six months 
leave, and that Khan Zorawar Khan reigned in his 
stead; nor was the: astonishment lessened when it 
transpired that the Vizier and his wife had left 
Sultanpur the previous evening. 


Pamela Begum III 


IT was asunny morning in September. In the Vicarage 
garden, brilliant masses of flowers—blood-red dahlias, 
purple Michaelmas daisies, and warm-hued chrysanthe- 
mums—flaunted their colours in every border; but, as 
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if offering a challenge to their arrogant beauty, the faint 
nip in the air whispered of the approach of winter. 

Pamela sniffed it in appreciatively, as she wended her 
way briskly up to the house. 

Mrs. Thurlow had seen her from the window, and 
was at the door to welcome her. Childless themselves, 
she and her husband were genuinely attached to the 
girl; and Pamela had grown to look upon the Vicarage 
as a sure haven, where she could, for a time at least, 
forget her troubles and be sure of sympathy. It had 
been a thorn in Miss Martin’s flesh that her niece had 
been brought up in the heresies of the Church of Eng- 
land; and she had cherished a secret hope that, once at 
Purbridge, the way of salvation would be made clear to 
the erring sheep. But her hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment. After attending one service at the Bap- 
tist Chapel Pamela had flatly refused to return, and 
her aunt’s dreams of a dramatic conversion, in which 
she would be the moving spirit, suffered a total eclipse. 
Miss Martin fretted at the intimacy that sprang up 
between Pamela and the Thurlows, but felt herself 
powerless to put an end to it, or to what she called the 
“‘ popish practices ” in which they encouraged her niece. 

“Come in, dear,’ said Mrs. Thurlow warmly. 
“You're a sight for sore eyes with your bright face,” 
and she led the way into her husband’s study. The 
sunlight was flooding the room, showing up the thread- 
bare carpet, and the worn leather of the chairs; but 
there was an air of comfort and refinement about it all, 
which carried Pamela’s mind back to the time when her 
father had been alive. The, walls were lined with books, 
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and, noting her hungry gaze at them one day, the vicar 
had given her the free run of his library. He was 
touched by the girl’s gratitude, which seemed out of all 
proportion to the privilege offered; but at that time he 
was unaware of the kind of literary diet provided by 
Miss Martin, which consisted almost solely of the lives 
and sermons of notable Nonconformist divines, varied 
by volumes descriptive of missionary effort both at home 
and abroad. Pamela liked the photos of the little 
naked babies in these; but she always felt depressed, on 
turning over the pages, to discover them at a later period 
in their career, correctly attired in hideous print pina- 
fores, their hair in pigtails, and a missionary hymn-book 
in their hands. 

‘“‘T’m sure God likes them best as they are by nature,”’ 
she reflected, “and not all squeezed into Western 
moulds, poor things, especially into Baptist ones, which 
must be very narrow and uncomfortable.” 

‘“* And how goes the world with you, child? ” inquired 
Mrs. Thurlow after they were seated—“ any answers 
to the great advertisement? ”’ 

Pamela shook her head. 

“Tt sounded so simple to go out as a companion, but 
nobody seems to want one. I’ve had several letters, but 
they’re quite impossible. I feel very hopeless, but I 
can’t stick Aunt Eliza any longer, even if I have to go 
out as a shop assistant.”’ 

Mrs. Thurlow smiled at the girl’s vehemence. 

“TI don’t think it will come to that. Just have 
patience. I am inquiring among my friends, and we 
shall see if we can’t find you a suitable post. And now, 
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I want to talk to you about the bazaar. Everything 1s 
going splendidly, and you'll never guess what new 
attraction my husband has been able to supply! ” 

“A fish-pond? ” suggested Pamela, “ or a bran dip?” 

“Guess again. Something much more thrilling, 
especially in these parts—a fortune-ieller, my dear, who 
is to have a small tent to herself, and to charge two-and- 
six a turn. We'll simply rake in the half-crowns. 
Everybody pretends to be sceptical, but, when it comes 
to the point, they all love to hear about themselves, even 
if they don’t believe in it.” 

‘“‘ But who on earth in Purbridge can tell fortunes? ”’ 

“Oh, she isn’t a native of this unromantic hole—in 
fact I don’t really know much about the lady. A Mrs. 
Deane she is, and she’s staying at the hotel—wants to 
look up some forbears of hers or her husband’s, who 
used to live at Sutton Magna, and thought she’d stop 
here while she made inquiries. She called on Frank 
yesterday, to see if he could help her, and found him 
immersed in bazaar posters and business. He’d never 
heard of these Falconers; but Mrs. Deane seems to have 
been very friendly, and after a chat, during which I 
don’t doubt Frank spouted bazaar at her till she was sick 
of it, she turned the tables and offered to help him. It 
seems she’s quite a palmist—wanted to do crystal- 
gazing too, but poor old Frank thought that wasn’t 
quite the thing for a Church bazaar—so like him, isn’t 
it?—so she’s to limit herself to hands alone. They 
were having an animated conversation on the doorstep 
when I caught a glimpse of her, and I’ve been pulling 
Frank’s leg about her ever since. She’s rather a hand- 
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some woman, in a way—-has what’s described as a fine 
upstanding figure; but her face is a trifle hard, and I 
shouldn’t say she’s out of the top drawer, or even the 
one below it. Made up too, I thought.” 

“Well, that’s a detail as long as she helps us to make 
money, replied Pamela. “‘ We don’t need to make a 
bosom friend of her, and it’s a perfectly splendid idea. 
What fun to have our hands told! I’m sure mine are 
full of unheard-of crimes. But I’m afraid I must be 
off. The Rev. Augustus from the tin tabernacle has 
tea with us to-day, and I must gird myself, and provide 
some baked meats wherewith to do him honour.” 

With which flippant remark she bestowed a hearty 
kiss on her hostess’s cheek, and vaulting out of the win- 
dow, disappeared across the lawn. 

Mrs. Thurlow looked after her with a sigh. 

“ Dear child, how I wish we could have her here,” she 
thought wistfully, “ but the next best thing is to get her 
settled in some really nice post.” 

The day of the bazaar dawned bright and dry, and 
Pamela whistled to herself as she dressed, full of 
excitement over the unusual amusement. Even her 
aunt’s disapproving manner at breakfast failed to chill 
her, and she set off for the Church hall feeling pleased 
with herself and all the world. The place was crowded, 
and Pamela proved an efficient saleswoman. 

By the afternoon Mrs. Thurlow thought she looked 
tired, and suggested a rest. Pamela, relieved of her 
duties, strolled round the hall, listened to a perspiring 
young man at grips with a comic song, and then sud- 
denly bethought herself of the fortune-teller’s tent. She 
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had heard earlier in the day that Mrs. Deane was 
proving a great success, and a real source of income to 
the bazaar; but, when she arrived in front of the tent, 
there seemed to be a comparative lull in the business, and 
she had not long to wait before she was ushered in. 
With a smile as she thought of her aunt’s disgust did 
she but know of her depravity and extravagance, she 
silently held out her hand for inspection. 

The palmist took it in both of hers, and studied it 
with deep thought. There was a long pause. The 
sense of mystery, heightened by the dark curtains of 
Eastern embroidery, the red hanging lamp and the near- 
ness of the veiled woman, produced an unusual feeling 
of excitement in the girl, and her heart began to beat 
more quickly. At last the woman spoke. 

“Your hand is full of character,’ she said slowly, 
“‘and I see some great sorrow bravely borne—is that 
not so? You were very happy till a few years ago, but 
something occurs then that changes the whole course of 
your life. I should say the death of someone very dear 
to you—your mother, perhaps? ” 

“ No,” replied Pamela, “ my mother died when I was 
ababy. It is my father’s death you see. He was killed 
in France.” 

“Ah,” murmured Mrs. Deane sympathetically, “ poor 
girl; but there are brighter things in store for you. 
Some strange connection with the East puzzles me—I 
cannot quite make it out! I follow the line, and what 
do I see? Power—great power, and some wonderful 
position, all reached by journeying across water. Then 
riches—love—admiration, all that can make for happi- 
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ness and success. Child, show me your other hand. 
Ah! I thought it might beso! The triple line of luck 
which seals it all is here. You are indeed a lucky, lucky 
girl.” 

Pamela listened breathless, carried away in spite of 
herself. What if there were some truth in it after all! 
Reluctantly she rose to go, but Mrs. Deane detained her. 

““If you would care to hear more,’ she said hesi- 
tatingly, “there is much I could tell you, and I should 
be delighted to see you in the hotel, where I am staying. 
Do come to tea to-morrow. Your hand has interested 
me greatly, and I feel somehow as if I had known you 
for a long time.” 

Pamela wavered for a second, torn between a desire 
to learn more of this magic future of hers and the 
difficulties of visiting at the hotel unknown to Miss 
Martin. But only for a second. 

“Thank you so much,” she said, “I should love it, 
and I’ll come to-morrow.” 

It was not till she was returning home in the even- 
ing that she remembered she had never paid her half- 
crown. 

The following afternoon Pamela, sipping tea, and 
nibbling bread-aud-butter, surreptitiously observed her 
hostess, and wondered that she had been able to move 
and excite her so much at the bazaar. 

“Mrs. Thurlow was right,” she thought. ‘ She’s 
certainly painted and overdressed. Still, her face loses 
its hard look when she smiles, and she’s interesting, 
even if she is a little common.” 

Mrs. Deane may have sensed the unspoken criticism 
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of her visitor—at any rate she laid herself out to be as 
charming as it lay in her power to be, and ere long was 
receiving the story of the girl’s unhappy life with her 
aunt, and of her unsuccessful attempts to become inde- 
pendent. 

“Tf only I could get a post,” sighed Pamela. “TI 
am simply in despair about it.” 

“ But, my dear child, have you considered? With 
your beauty you cannot be too careful—you are so 
young, and so obviously unused to the world.” 

“Indeed,” protested Pamela, “I am not afraid, and 
I used to meet lots of people when Daddy was alive. I 
am sure I could take care of myself, and anyway, I 
mean to try, if I can get the chance.” 

The elder woman looked at her thoughtfully, then 
seemed suddenly to come to a conclusion. 

“Tf I thought it was of any use trying to dissuade 
you from your purpose I would do so,” she said, “ but 
courage and determination such as yours are hard to 
quench. I want you to listen while I unfold a plan that 
has suggested itself to me. I do not know if you have 
heard that I am only in this country for a few months? 
My home is really in India, and I am returning there 
very shortly with my husband, who is at present in 
London. Now, my little plan is this. Out there we 
have a lot of entertaining to do. My health is not 
always good, and I badly need a companion. What do 
you say to coming with me? No’”—as the girl was 
about to speak—“ think it well over, and say nothing 
hurriedly. I should give you a good salary, say a 
hundred a year, and your passage of course, and I think 
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I could promise you you would be happy. You would 
go everywhere with me, as my own daughter would, 
were I but blessed with a child such as you,” and Mrs. 
Deane touched her eyes gently with her handkerchief, 
which exhaled a strong perfume of patchoulli. 

“A hundred pounds a year...!” 

Pamela felt almost dizzy at such generosity. 

“Oh, Mrs. Deane,” she gasped out, “ how can I thank 
you? Indeed I should love to go to India with you.” 

Visions of peace and freedom, with oceans stretching 
between herself and Purbridge, rose before her. All 
her difficulties seemed to have collapsed like a house of 
cards, and now, far from criticizing this heaven-sent 
benefactress, she was dazzled by the mere prospect of 
entering her service. 

‘Well, go home and think it over,” said Mrs. Deane, 
smiling. ‘I do not fancy the project will recommend 
itself to your aunt, but...” 

“That,” broke in Pamela in a decided tone, “ doesn’t 
matter at all. The only people I should like to consult 
are the Thurlows; but I know they will be delighted at 
my getting such a chance.” 

A curious expression flitted across Mrs. Deane’s face. 

“ The vicar will, I am sure,” she remarked, ‘‘ but I’m 
not so certain about his wife. She struck me as a rather 
managing person, with a decidedly snubbing manner.” 

“‘ She is a very dear friend of mine,” exclaimed the 
girl, up in arms at once. “‘ I am sure she never means 
to snub anyone.” 

Mrs. Deane saw she had been guilty of a faus pas. 

“* She is lucky at all events to possess such a cham- 
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pion,”’ she said sweetly, “and I am certain she will 
advise you well: perhaps I am over-sensitive, but the 
world has not always used me kindly. Some day I 
may tell you what I have been through, but not now.” 
And she led Pamela towards the door, with all the air 
of a tragedy-queen. 

“What a funny woman!” thought the girl, as she 
gained the street. ‘‘I wish she had been more like the 
people I’ve met .. . but at any rate she seems kind, and 
what a lot of money she is offering! ” 

Then, struck by a thrilling thought, she stood still. 

“A great position,” she repeated slowly, “‘ and a long 
journey across water to find it. Why, perhaps it’s 
really going to come true! But I must be going to 
marry the Viceroy at least,” and she laughed light- 
heartedly as she continued her way. 

Contrary to Pamela’s expectations, the vicar and his 
wife received the news with a marked lack of enthu- 
siasm. They were in fact strongly opposed to the 
whole business. 

“My dear Pamela,’ remonstrated Mrs. Thurlow, 
“you must see for yourself the thing’s impossible. Why, 
you hardly know the woman; and, from what I’ve seen 
of her, I should say the less you cultivate her acquaint- 
ance the better. Besides, look at the distance you’d be 
from all your friends. Anything might happen to you 
out there, and nobody be any the wiser. No, no, child, 
you must find something nearer home.” 

But the girl was obstinate. She now felt she could 
not bear to let anything prevent the realization of the 
visions she had conjured up; and the more her kind 
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friends poured cold water on the idea, the more she 
clung to it. 

‘Don’t worry too much, my dear,” remarked the 
vicar comfortingly. “I shall write to the Bishop of 
Madras. He’s a fine fellow, and I’m certain he will 
look after Pamela to the best of his ability.” 

“Frank, darling,” and his wife laughed in spite of 
her anxiety, “you are really too absurd! We don't 
even know where these wretched people live—it may be 
thousands of miles from Madras; and even a bishop 
hasn’t got wings. Pamela’s a dear girl, but she’s very 
headstrong, and this worries me more than I can say. 
I can’t stand that Deane woman. My only hope is that 
Pamela will quickly meet some really nice man who'll 
want to marry her, and after all she’s never likely to do 
that here.” 

‘“‘ Because you've appropriated the only one, I sup- 
pose,” chuckled the vicar, as he withdrew to continue 
his sermon. 

It was one thing to tell the Thurlows of her inten- 
tions, even if they were disapproving, but quite another 
to break the news to her aunt, and Pamela put off the evil 
moment as long as she could. It was now Tuesday, and 
Mrs. Deane had told the girl she was leaving for London 
in two days’ time, and would like her to accompany her, 
as the boat sailed from Marseilles the following week. 

“You will require to get some clothes in London,” 
she had remarked, glancing at her would-be companion’s 
shabby garments. “ But don’t worry about that. I 
shall advance you some of your salary, and can help 
you to choose what is necessary.” 
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By Wednesday morning Pamela felt that some action 
must be taken; and, taking her courage in both hands, 
she approached her aunt. 

“ Although we haven’t talked about it lately,’’ she 
began rather breathlessly, ‘ you know I have been look- 
ing for a post—and now I’ve found one—only there 
isn’t much time to arrange things—as it’s to be com- 
‘panion to Mrs. Deane—and she’s going to London to- 
morrow—and to India next week—and I’ve promised to 
go with her—and I’m to get a hundred pounds a year.” 

Pamela stopped, with a gasp. 

“Tt’s out now,” she reflected, “and all I’ve got to 
do is to dig my toes in and face the storm.” But even 
she had underestimated the force of Miss Martin’s 
wrath. When the latter paused at last, Pamela experi- 
enced a feeling of real anxiety. 

“IT believe she’s going to have apoplexy,” thought 
the girl, “I wonder if I should run for the doctor.” 
She was astonished at the slight effect the explosion 
had had upon her. 

* That’s because I shall be rid of it for ever from to- 
morrow,” she thought exultantly, and she almost pitied 
Aunt Eliza, being left behind in the squalid dinginess 
of Purbridge. 

“IT wish to thank you for all you have done for me,” 
she said. “I know it has put you out very much having 
me here, and I am very grateful.” 

“TI am truly obliged to you,” retorted Aunt Eliza, 
with an attempt at sarcasm, “and I shall show my grati- 
tude by having nothing further to do with you. You 
understand me,” she went on, once more losing control 
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of her temper, ‘‘ you need never come whining to me 
for help, when your grand friends throw you out. I 
never wish to hear your name again, and not one penny 
of Eliza Martin’s money ever finds its way into your 
pocket. When you leave my house to-morrow, you 
leave for good, and your feet don’t dirty my doorstep 
again. It is well for my sister that she didn’t live to be 
tormented by you and your worthless father,’ and with 
this parting shot, she pulled herself together, and stalked 
out of the room. 

From then, till she finally shook off the dust of 
Purbridge from her feet, it seemed to Pamela that she 
was living ina dream. On the whole it was a pleasant 
dream; but, every now and then, there were undeniable 
suggestions of nightmare in the feeling that she had so 
completely burnt her boats. 

The worst of these moments was when she went to 
the vicarage to bid the Thurlows good-bye. Poor Mrs. 
Thurlow could hardly keep back her tears; and, when 
the ordeal was over, Pamela realized that she had been 
within an ace of giving up her project altogether. Once 
in the train, however, her doubts vanished like mist in 
sunshine, and by the time she and Mrs. Deane steamed 
into Paddington, she was full of excitement and eager 
anticipation. As the porter wheeled the trunks to the 
Waiting taxi, Pamela gazed with envy at the numbers 
of ship and hotel labels which adorned those belonging 
to her companion. Leaning nearer, to try and decipher 
one, she noticed a name painted in dark letters on the 
lid, ‘‘ Firoz Din Khan.” 

“Why, we’ve got the wrong box!” she exclaimed, 
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stopping the man; but, much to her astonishment, Mrs. 
Deane assured her there was no mistake. 

“The Langham Hotel,’ shouted that lady to the 
driver; and, as they joined the stream of traffic, she 
turned to the girl. 

“ With regard to that little matter of the name on my 
trunk, I feel I owe you an explanation,” she remarked. 
‘“‘T am sure you are too sensible to be in any way pre- 
judiced when I tell you that, although I am English 
myself, my husband is an Indian gentleman. He is of 
good family, and was educated at Oxford, and is in 
every Way just like an Englishman. He now holds high 
office in India, and constantly mixes with the best 
English society. In fact,’”’ she ended, patting the bewil- 
dered Pamela’s hand, “ you will find him charming, and 
need have no anxiety about his manners or our position.” 

‘But your name,” faltered the girl; “is it not then 
Mrs. Deane? ” 

“Ohh, yes, indeed it is, but not spelt as in English. 
My husband’s name is D-i-n, which is pronounced 
Deane, so doubtless it is rather misleading in this coun- 
try. That is his name on the box—Firoz Din—and 
Khan 1s a kind of title. I would have told you this 
before, but we had so much else to talk over; and I knew 
a broad-minded girl like you would regard the matter in 
the proper light. Nowadays, of course, the relationship 
between the Indians and the English has completely 
changed, and most of the English ladies I meet would 
give a lot to stand in my shoes.” 

At this moment the taxi drew up at the door of the 
hotel, and further conversation was impossible. Pamela 
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was at once conducted to the bedroom reserved for her. 
A bright fire burnt on the hearth, and, as she drew off 
her gloves, she gazed round at the unaccustomed luxury. 
Warm rose-coloured curtains shut out the deepening 
twilight—a chintz-covered easy chair held out its arms 
to her, and on every side were softly shaded electric 
lights. A picture of the shabby little attic at Aunt 
Eliza’s rose before her. 

“Indian, or no Indian, I don’t care,” she thought. 
“This is worth it all, but I don’t think I’d better tell 
the Thurlows—not till I’m safely away, at any 
rate.”’ 

The sound of the dinner gong interrupted her reflec- 
tions, and a discreet tap at the door announced Mrs. Din, 
who had exchanged her travelling dress for a creation 
of brilliant blue. 

“Tm afraid [’'m not nearly smart enough,” said 
Pamela, looking down at her skimpy frock, the con- 
scientious effort of a village dressmaker. “I’ve put 
on my emerald ring to make up,” she added, holding out 
her finger. “Isn't it a funny old thing? I’ve never 
worn it before.” 

“It’s a big stone,” said Mrs. Din casually, “‘ but the 
way it’s cut doesn’t show it up very well. Never mind 
about your dress—we'll go shopping to-morrow. Come 
along now—I want to introduce you to my hus- 
band.”’ 

Followed by Pamela, who was politely trying to 
hide her curiosity, she led the way to the lift. Beside 
it was standing a man of medium height and figure, in 
evening clothes of faultless cut. As they approached 
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he turned round, and the girl saw a well-bred, intelligent 
face, which she would have guessed to be that of an 
Italian, had it not at once been obvious to her that this 
was Mr. Firoz Din. He advanced to meet them with a 
pleasant smile, and addressed her in perfect English, but 
with a slightly foreign accent. 

“ How do you do, Miss Lathom? My wife tells me 
that you have kindly promised to give us the pleasure 
of your company in India. It will be delightful for 
her to have you as a companion, and I hope we will be 
able to make you happy.” 

Before Pamela could make a suitable reply, the lift 
arrived, and the party descended to the dining-room. 
During dinner Mr. and Mrs. Din kept up an animated 
conversation, and the former showed much interest in 
the manner of his wife’s meeting with the girl in Pur- 
bridge. Pamela, who had at first felt rather shy, was 
soon at her ease, and talking gaily. ‘Towards the end 
of dinner, as Mr. Din was relating his doings in town 
during his wife’s absence, he gave an involuntary start, 
and stopped speaking. Pamela noticed that his eyes 
were fixed upon her hand. 

“Ts it my ring you are looking at?” she inquired. 
“Tt is a family heirloom, but I don’t know its history,” 
and removing it from her finger, she handed it across 
the table. 

“From the setting, and the way the stone is cut, I 
should imagine it to be Indian,” said Mr. Din—“ and 
surely it has an inscription upon it.”’ 

He held it nearer the light, and examined it carefully. 
In spite of his previous certainty, his heart beat con- 
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siderably quicker as he deciphered on the stone the name 
of the heroic founder of the Sultanpur dynasty— 
Karimdad Khan. 
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“ THREE tricks inno trumps! That’s game and rubber 
to us’; and Major King proceeded to add up the score. 

‘“‘T must be well in anyhow,” said his partner, a pros- 
perous-looking man of middle age, who was a well- 
known box-wallah from Calcutta. “ What about a 
short one before dinner? I feel I could do with it. 
What’s yours, Caldecott?’ and he turned to a man of 
about thirty with the typical figure of a cavalry officer, 
who, having moved into the corner of the settee, was 
indulging in a stretch of his long legs. 

An obliging steward rapidly produced the order, three 
vermouths and a gin-and-bitters, and the box-wallah, 
sipping his drink in response to the ‘‘ Here’s how, Ben- 
nett!” of the others, regarded the youngest member of 
the party with a merry eye. 

“Pretty little bit of goods that I saw you making up 
to this afternoon, Caldecott, eh! what? ”’ he remarked 
facetiously. ‘‘ Who is she? ” 

“Well, it’s one of those strange coincidences that do 
occur,” replied the Captain slowly, as he put a match to 
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his cigarette. “‘ She happens to be the daughter of a 
fellow I got to know rather well in France—Lathom his 
name was. Poor chap, he was killed in ’16, died in my 
arms in fact. He seemed awfully cut up about leaving 
the girl with so little money, but he was too bad to say 
much. I noticed the name on her chair the first day out 
from Marseilles, but she never appeared till to-day. 
That rough weather in the Gulf of Lyons did for her. 
I got into conversation with her, and asked her if her 
father was Colonel Lathom of the Midshires. I was 
pretty sure he must be—she’s so like what he was, same 
sort of carriage and way of holding her head. Girls 
aren't much in my line, but she seems a good sort, and 
I feel a bit worried about what she told me.” 

“What was that?” inquired Bennett, who had lis- 
tened to the story with interest, and was always intrigued 
over anything to do with a pretty woman. 

“Well, it’s this way, but of course I may be wrong,” 
continued Caldecott. “ You fellows will know more 
about it, having lived so much in India. She’s going 
out as companion to the wife of that native ‘ Ferocious 
Tin Can,’ or whatever he calls himself. It appears he 
married an Englishwoman. The girl likes them quite 
well, says they're very decent to her; and the fellow was 
at Oxford and all that. Still, it strikes me as an odd 
position for her.” 

There was a short silence. 

Well,” said the Major at length, “ none of us really 
like that sort of thing, but it’s done again and again, and 
quite successfully too. I have a cousin who was badly 
left, and she’s been governess to a rajah’s kids for years. 
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She’s made quite a good thing out of it. It all depends 
on the circumstances—and the character of the girl 
of course.” 

The booming of the dressing-gong put a stop to fur- 
ther conversation; and the men, finishing their drinks, 
strolled off to their cabins. 

The subject of their discussion was at that moment 
leaning over the prostrate form of Mrs. Din. 

“Don’t you think you could even nibble a biscuit? ” 
she inquired anxiously. ‘‘ It must be so bad for you 
being so dreadfully empty.”’ 

The miserable victim of mal-de-mer shook her head. 
All her poise and strength of mind seemed to have 
evaporated. 

“T simply couldn’t,” she murmured faintly, “ but 
you, dear girl, go and have your dinner. You must be 
tired out, and the stewardess will attend to me.”’ 

Reluctantly Pamela left the cabin and moved across 
the alleyway to the hurricane deck, to get a breath of air 
before descending to the dining-saloon. ‘The darkness 
was slowly closing in; but the glow left by the setting 
sun still lingered on the horizon. The Straits of 
Messina had been left behind earlier in the day, and the 
receding coast of Italy was now hardly to be distin- 
guished from sea and sky. Pamela, tired with the 
stuffy atmosphere of Mrs. Din’s cabin, drank in the cool 
air with delight. 

Outwardly, at any rate, she was a very different girl 
from the one who had left her aunt’s house a few 
short weeks before. True to her word, Mrs. Din had 
spent much time in London helping her to supplement 
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her inadequate wardrobe, and Pamela had revelled in 
purchasing such things as she had not possessed since 
her father died. 

“ Mademoiselle has ze flair for all zat is of ze most 
chic. With zat teint and ze figure so beautiful she will 
be délicieuse, mais ravissante,” had chattered the French 
modiste. Miss Martin had considered low necks as 
neither more nor less than a snare of the evil one; and 
when Pamela, arrayed in all her glory, surveyed herself 
in the mirror, she felt inclined to drop a curtsy to the 
attractive stranger. 

“ Don’t you think it’s rather overdoing it for a com- 
panion?”’ she had said doubtfully to Mrs. Din, but 
that lady, far from agreeing, had insisted on still fur- 
ther purchases. 

“You will need them all,” she had assured the girl. 
“We have many dinner parties, and sometimes have 
guests of great importance to entertain.” 

The Mesopotamia had her full complement of pas- 
sengers, and Pamela’s first appearance in the dining- 
saloon excited considerable interest, which did not escape 
the sharp eyes of Mr. Din. The brightly lighted saloon, 
with its crowded tables and cheery buzz of conversation, 
was a pleasing novelty to the girl; but, on reaching her 
seat, her spirits fell somewhat at the discovery that it 
was at the end of the table by the port-hole, next to Mrs. 
Din’s. The Khan was opposite, and their nearest neigh- 
bours were the Cursetji family, Parsees from Bombay, 
an oily gentleman with a Hebraic nose, and two swarthy 
daughters. loaded with jewels. At the end of the table 
.Sat_a common-looking Englishman with an overdressed 
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wife. Their Cockney accents loudly proclaimed their 
origin, and their conversation revealed his profession 
to be that of a bookmaker in Calcutta. 

“What a collection of freaks,’ thought Pamela, sur- 
veying them covertly between spoonfuls of soup. “I 
hope to goodness I’m not expected to make friends with 
these people,” and she looked round in a vain endeavour 
to locate her companion of the afternoon. 

Later on, while she and Mr. Din were waiting in the 
lounge for their coffee, she caught a glimpse of Captain 
Caldecott with two ladies whom she had noticed at the 
Captain’s table. As the trio passed out on to the deck 
their laughing badinage floated back to the girl, and, for 
the first time since she had started on her adventures, she 
was aware of a feeling of loneliness. Seeing that her 
companion and Mr. Cursetji had started a conversation 
over their cigars, she slipped quietly away to her cabin, 
a single-berth one close to Mrs. Din’s; and, having ascer- 
tained that the invalid was sleeping, wrapped a scarf 
round her shoulders and went on deck. <A few of the 
passengers were already in their chairs; but the majority 
were assisting their digestions by a post-prandial walk, 
and gay snatches of talk and laughter reached Pamela 
as she leant on the taffrail gazing at the path made by 
the moonlight on the water. 

“ Hello! Miss Lathom, all by yourself? Come and 
take a turn round; it’s too chilly for standing about 
much yet,’ and Pamela found herself marched off at 
a swinging pace by the young cavalry officer. After a 
few turns round the decks they paused in a sheltered 
spot, while the girl with glowing cheeks smoothed back 
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her dark hair, which had been blown hither and thither 
by the wind. 

“ What have you done with old ‘Tin Can’? ” smil- 
ingly inquired Caldecott. 

“ T left him in the lounge with the Parsee who’s at our 
table. I was so frightened I’d have to talk to the daugh- 
ters, and I really didn’t feel I was strong enough for 
that.” 

““Good Lord, those awful Jew-looking women! I 
should think not; but look here, you can’t be mixed up 
with that crowd all the time. [ll introduce you to some 
people I know on board, and we'll get up parties for 
sports and that sort of thing. They’re talking of start- 
ing deck games to-morrow. I bet you’re good at games, 
aren't you?” and he shot an admiring glance at his 
companion’s lithe figure. 

“IT don’t know much about any except tennis,” re- 
plied Pamela. “I used to play a good deal at the 
Vicarage—in Purbridge, you know.” 

“Qh, that rotten hole you told me about this after- 
noon. By Jove, I should think you re jolly glad to be 
out of it even with those—er 

“*Tin Cans,’” finished the girl, laughing. “ You 
know they're not nearly as bad as you’d imagine; and 
talk of an angel, here comes Mr. Din himself.” 

“T trust you will excuse me interrupting you, Miss 
Lathom.” Then as Pamela murmured words of intro- 
duction, he turned to the Captain. 

“You will second me, I am sure, when I advise this 
young lady to retire to rest. My wife is anxious about 
her, and she has up till now been far from well. Mrs. 
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Din is awake, and would like to see you before you turn 
in,” he added, addressing himself again to the girl. “ Let 
me bring your book and cushions for you,” and remov- 
ing them from the chair which was close by, he bowed 
politely to the disappointed Caldecott, and accompanied 
by Pamela disappeared down the companion. 

“Drat his dusky hide!” muttered that officer as he 
strolled slowly back to the smoking-room to solace 
himself with a drink and a belated rubber of bridge. 

An hour or so later, as Mr. Din was slipping into his 
pyjamas, his better half awoke, and, noticing an anxious 
expression on his face, inquired the reason. 

“The fact is this little game of ours isn’t going to be 
any too easy,” he remarked morosely. “‘Our young 
friend aroused far too much interest this evening, and 
I had practically to tell her to leave the society of an 
English officer with whom she was walking on deck. 
She looks too well in the dresses you got for her.” 

“Well, it’s your own fault,” replied his wife fret- 
fully. ‘‘ You told me to keep her pleased with her job; 
and you said yourself the money didn’t matter.” 

“Tt’s not the rupees I mind about—the State will 
pay that whatever happens—but the girl mustn’t be 
allowed to make friends. They might go making in- 
quiries that would be fatal to our plans. The sooner 
you’re up the better. Then you can keep her busy and 
out of mischief. I wish to Allah we had her safely in 
Sultanpur!” And, switching off the light, he stretched 
himself in his bunk with a sigh. 

The next morning, with the united efforts of Pamela 
and a sympathetic steward, Mrs. Din was duly estab- 
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lished on deck, where she revived rapidly in the soft 
breezes. Far from desiring to be left alone, as she 
had done when in her cabin, she was never happy unless 
her companion was seated beside her, barely even allow- 
ing her time to go down to the saloon for her meals. 
As Captain Caldecott had predicted, deck games were in 
full force; and, from where she sat the girl could hear 
the thud of the bags on the bull-board, and the swish 
of quoits on the port side of the ship. She had had 
several invitations to join in the sport, but her employer 
had made acceptance impossible, declaring that she was 
much too weak to be left alone. Pamela had cherished 
hopes that Mr. Din might feel it his duty to sit beside 
his ailing wife for some part of the day ; but he remained 
invisible till dinner-time, when he appeared from wher- 
ever he had been spending the afternoon, and assisted 
her to her cabin. 

“Mrs. Din has retired for the night,” he announced 
on rejoining the girl. “ You must excuse me for being 
absent so long, but I had important business to attend 
to; it is now finished, and I am free to devote myself to 
you during the evening.” 

Pamela’s heart fell. Although chained to her invalid 
all day, she had looked forward to a possible repetition 
of her walk and conversation of the previous evening. 
Now she would have to spend it alone with Mr. Din, 
or with the addition of the Cursetjis, which would be 
infinitely worse. That contretemps was, however, 
avoided, as they had promised to play bridge, and 
Pamela saw them settled at their table in the music 

‘saloon with a sigh of relief. Her companion suggested 
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picquet, and was at great pains to explain the game to 
the girl, who had not been encouraged to amuse herself 
with what her aunt stigmatised as “the Devil’s calling- 
cards.”’ 

As four bells sounded Pamela rose to her feet. 

“‘ Good-night, and many thanks,”’ she said politely. “I 
think I’ll go to bed now, and shall look in on Mrs. Din 
on my way.” 

As she left the saloon a look of satisfaction appeared 
on her instructor’s face. 

“A good day’s work, Mashallah!” he murmured 
piously to himself. ‘“‘ To-morrow we'll be at Port Said, 
safely out of Europe, anyway.” 

Pamela strolled absently along the deck, and turning 
a corner in the alley-way collided sharply with a tall 
figure. 

“ By Jove, Miss Lathom, I beg your pardon. Gave 
you an awful biff, didn’t I?”’ Captain Caldecott gazed 
anxiously down at her. 

“It was my fault,” laughed the girl. “ My mind was 
a hundred miles away. It’s feeling rather strained after 
playing picquet with Mr. Din all evening.” 

“TIT know. I saw you—wanted to get you to come 
for a turn, but I didn’t dare to beard the ‘ Tin Can’ 
in his den. His wife’s a beauty, just the sort who 
would marry a native. I wonder what on earth she did 
before she met him. You're quite sure they’re decent 
to your” 

“Qh, yes, rather—quite; and she told me all about 
herself. She was a hospital nurse,” replied the girl. 
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‘“‘ She went to nurse the old Begum at Sultanpur, and 
met Mr. Din there.” 

“‘* So she never came back any more,’ ”” hummed the 
young man. ‘ Well, I’d rather it was ‘Tin Can’ than 
me. A demain, Miss Lathom, which is French for 
‘Kindly spare me some of your valuable time to-mor- 
row. We'll be stopping at Port Said for a few hours, 
and I don’t suppose your coffee-coloured friend will 
want a jaunt there. Puta spot of poison in the lady’s 
tea, just enough to keep her in bed, and come ashore 
with us. I’m going with the Verekers—see you in the 
morning,” and he was off up the companion at a bound. 

The following day the passengers of the Mesopotamia 
awoke to the sensation of something wanting, that an- 
nounces the stoppage of the engines after several days 
at sea. Gazing out of her port-hole in the intervals of 
dressing, Pamela caught sight of tall, foreign-looking 
buildings, ranged along the side of the quay, and heard 
the shouts of Arab boatmen greedily clamouring for 
fares. The various vendors had already taken up their 
positions on deck, and were surrounded by piles of pic- 
ture postcards, boxes of cigarettes, Turkish delight, 
ostrich feathers, coral and bead necklets, and silver- 
embroidered scarves. One particularly dirty and vil- 
lainous-looking Arab was advertising his skill as a 
palmist ; while a conjuror, pouring forth a fluent stream 
of mingled French, English, and Arabic, was producing 
depressed chickens from the waistcoats of the onlookers. 

Later in the day the Dins announced their intention 
of going on shore; and the girl, fascinated by the 

varied types of humanity in the streets, the treasures 
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displayed in the shops, and the peculiar cosmopolitan air 
of the whole place, soon forgot her disappointment at 
not being in the Verekers’ party. 


Coaling operations were over by five o'clock, and 
shortly afterwards the anchor was weighed, and the ship 
moved silently into the Canal. As darkness descended 
the searchlight was turned on; and for a long time 
Pamela stood, watching the desert slip by lit up on 
either side of the narrow channel by the ghostly radiance, 
and stretching far off beyond the circle of its beams into 
the velvety darkness. 

Her reverie was interrupted, and she turned quickly 
as something was slipped over her head, which proved 
on inspection to be a string of pale pink corals. The 
donor regarded her with a slightly self-conscious smile. 

“T thought they’d suit you, so I brought them along. 
We were awiully sick you couldn’t come with us.”’ 

“Oh, Captain Caldecott, how lovely!’ exclaimed 
Pamela. “I saw a necklace like this in Simon Artz’s 
shop, and simply longed to possess it. Thank you hun- 
dreds of times. [I'll wear it at the dance to-morrow 
night.”’ 

“All right, and mind you keep some dances for me. 
I don’t fancy ‘ Tin Can’ will be tripping it on the light 
fantastic toe. Anyway don’t let him monopolize you 
as he did to-day.” 

The music had hardly started the following evening 
when Captain Caldecott sought out Pamela; and in a 
few moments they were swinging gaily round the deck 
to the strains of the latest fox-trot. At first the girl, 
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who had not danced since she had left school, was rather 
nervous ; but her self-confidence returned as she realized 
how well her steps fitted into those of her partner, and 
she was soon enjoying herself thoroughly. The exer- 
cise brought a faint flush to her cheeks, which was 
repeated in her corals and in the soft pink of her dress. 
Caldecott was as good a dancer as he was a rider, and 
many eyes followed the couple with admiration. 

Pamela had taken the-floor both with Jack Bennett 
and Major King, and was in the middle of a third 
dance with her first partner when she became aware of 
Mrs. Din, watching her from the door of the music 
saloon, with an expression of disapproval on her face. 
As the girl neared her she motioned to her to stop. 

‘Do you know that it is after midnight?” she in- 
quired coldly. “I am quite worn out waiting for you, 
and must really ask you to come away at once.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Din, just a few more turns,’ pleaded 
Caldecott ; but Pamela, distressed that she had, however 
unintentionally, upset her employer, announced herself 
ready to go, and followed obediently in the wake of the 
irate Jady. Mr. Din met them near their cabins. 

‘“We are sorry to curtail your amusement, Miss 
Lathom,” he remarked formally, ‘“ but, as you yourself 
know, my wife’s health must be considered, and she 
could not of course retire while you remained on deck.” 

Pamela murmured an apology; but, once in her 
cabin, her spirits rose again. 

‘‘ It’s been the most heavenly evening I’ve ever had!” 
she said to herself, as she surveyed her reflection in the 
‘glass. “I wonder if I really am like a wild rose. I 
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don’t like Mr. Bennett half as much as Captain Calde- 
cott, but he does think of nice things like that to say to 
one,’ and she smiled at the memory of some of the com- 
pliments paid her by the now thoroughly subjugated 
box-wallah. 

But Pamela’s care-free enjoyment of the passing 
hours was doomed to receive an unexpected shock. 

On the afternoon following the dance, she had taken 
a book to a sofa in the music saloon; but, instead of 
reading, had soon fallen asleep. Awaking slowly, she 
became aware of the sound of her own name, in 
a conversation between two feminine voices outside the 
window of the saloon. 

“Well, he does seem to be making the running with 
that Lathom girl—doesn’t he? ”’ 

“Why, bless you, that’s nothing! You should have 
seen him with little Mrs. Tarrant intown. They were 
absolutely inseparable. Tony and I warned him he'd be 
starting a scandal if he didn’t look out. This girl’s 
pretty enough in her way; but she's a half-baked young 
creature—not a bit the type that attracts men. Jim 
Caldecott told me himself that he’s sorry for her. He 
knew her father in France; and he thinks it’s rough 
luck on the girl having to be a companion to these 
natives. ‘That’s all there is to it. I expect he’s bored 
stiff with her really; and I'll bet if she guessed he was 
heir to a baronetcy she’d set her cap at him more than 
ever. Come along, let’s go and get some tea,’ and the 
charitable owners of the voices moved off along the 
deck. 

Throughout the conversation Pamela had remained 
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glued to the sofa. She still sat there after it had ceased, 
and her cheeks flushed crimson, as she slowly realized 
the meaning of what she had overheard. 

She—Pamela Lathom! to be suspected of setting her 
cap—vulgar phrase—at a man who was bored stiff—yes, 
that was the expression—bored stiff with her !—and the 
girl] choked back a sob with difficulty. ‘ Well, she 
would show him and everyone on the ship that he was 
nothing to her. These women would see that their 
catty gossip was untrue,” and with smarting eyes, she 
gained the refuge of her cabin. 

During the next few days the unsuspecting Captain 
found Pamela decidedly elusive. He was at a loss to 
understand why she would excuse herself in all manner 
of ways from doing anything with him, and yet would 
be found a few minutes later absorbed in a game of 
buckets or bull-board with Bennett or Major King. He 
was not a little piqued at this treatment, and decided 
firmly to leave her alone till she appeared to have more 
use for his company. 

“Getting her head completely turned,” he grumbled 
to himself. “I should have thought she had more bal- 
Jast, but she’s like all the rest of them. What she sees 
in those fellows I can’t imagine!” and he kicked an 
unoffending quoit into the scuppers with unnecessary 
violence. 

Two nights out from Bombay the younger members 
among the passengers clamoured for another dance as 
a suitable wind-up to a successful voyage. Pamela 
heard of it without interest, and resolved to slip away 
-early to bed. She told herself she was feeling home- 
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sick. Life did not appear to be the same somehow as 
it had been some days previously, and she often found 
herself blinking away the unshed tears, which would 
gather in her eyes with no particular reason. 

“It will be all right when we reach India, and get 
away from all these people,” she assured herself. “I 
expect I’m tired of the voyage,” but deep down in her 
heart lurked the disturbing consciousness that this was 
not the real reason. 

On the morning of the dance there had been the 
usual excitement of a sweep on the day’s run. The sale 
of tickets had provoked keen competition, and there was 
an unusually large amount in the pool. Mr. Bennett 
had purchased the lucky number, and at dinner had 
treated his table, and particularly himself, to an over- 
generous allowance of champagne. Two or three 
liqueur brandies in the smoking-room had completed his 
conviction that his charms were quite irresistible; and 
he betook himself to the scene of action in a state bor- 
dering on exaltation. Possessing himself of Pamela’s 
programme, he boldly wrote his name opposite half a 
dozen dances, and, airily waving off all other aspirants, 
seized the girl round the waist and dashed into the 
throng. Captain Caldecott, arriving a few minutes 
later, regarded the erratic movements of the box+-wallah 
with barely concealed contempt. As he watched 
Pamela, whirling round in Bennett's over-ardent em- 
brace, his annoyance at the girl’s behaviour gave place 
to a more chivalrous feeling; and, as they came to a 
stop near him, he bowed and asked her if she had any 
dances left. 
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“You're a trifle late, aren’t you, Captain Caldecott? 
I am full up, as I’m only dancing six.” 

“And all with me,” triumphantly added Bennett, his 
voice slightly thick. ‘‘ However, I’ll spare her to you 
for a few minutes, while I nip along to the smoking- 
room. My throat’s like a furnace after that exercise,” 
and he walked off none too steadily. 

Pamela, left alone with the young officer, felt her 
heart thumping even more rapidly than it had done 
during the rather wild progress of the dance. There 
was a Slightly constrained silence. 

“T can’t congratulate you on your choice of a part- 
ner,’ he remarked at last dryly. “Iam not proposing 
myself again as a substitute, as I have no intention of 
laying myself open to any more snubs; but I should 
strongly advise you to cut the other dances you have 
promised to our friend from Calcutta.” 

The girl’s face flushed hotly. 

““T am perfectly well able to decide for myself who I 
shall dance with,” she replied stiffly. “ Mr. Bennett is 
a friend of mine, and I should not think of cutting his 
dances.” 

The expression on Caldecott’s face hardened. 

“In that case there is nothing further for me to say. 
I see your partner attempting to return to you, so I shall 
not stay. Good evening,” and he strode away. 

Pamela’s eyes followed the tall soldierly figure till it 
disappeared along the deck. 

“T hate him! ...and I hate Mr. Bennett ... and 
myself and everyone else!” she exclaimed angrily. “I 
‘can’t think what’s the matter with me.”’ 
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At that moment her partner came up, and insisted 
on venturing on a waltz; but his frequent libations had 
begun to make his feet too unmanageable, and Pamela 
was relieved when he agreed to her proposal that they 
should sit down for a bit. Most of the chairs had been 
moved to the far side of the deck from the dancing, and 
it was almost deserted. They appropriated two in the 
shelter of the smoking-saloon, and the girl, tired of the 
lights and gaiety, leant back and closed her eyes. 

“The Shleeping Beauty, by Jove, what?’ hiccupped 
Bennett. “ Sh’pose I’m the Fairy Prince,” and leaning 
over he imprinted an alcoholic kiss on her cheek. 

“You brute!’’ Pamela jumped to her feet holding 
her hand to her face as if she had been stung. “ You 
disgusting cad!” 

“That'll do, Bennett,” said a quiet voice, and with 
two strides Captain Caldecott was out of the smoking- 
room behind them. ‘“ Pull yourself together, man,” 
and taking his arm he led the astonished, and now half- 
sobered, delinquent through the door from which he 
had come. 

What might have been but a matter of course to 
many an average modern girl was to the inexperienced 
Pamela an unspeakable humiliation. She sank back in 
the chair, and burying her head in the cushions strove to 
keep back her tears. Captain Caldecott, who had re- 
turned as rapidly as he had gone, stood for a moment 
looking helplessly down at her. Then, seating himself 
beside her, he laid his hand on her arm. 

“Try not to be so upset,” he said gently. ‘“ The fel- 
low’s been lifting his elbow a little too much or he 
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wouldn’t have annoyed you. He’ll never remember 
anything about it; and, bar myself, nobody heard you 
cry out. If you'll only take a pull on yourself we'll sit 
here till you’re feeling better, and not a soul will be 
any the wiser.” 

Pamela lifted a pathetic face to his. 

“It’s all my fault,” she said in a low voice. ‘‘ They 
said you were bored stiff with me before, and now you'll 
feel far worse about it. Will you ever forgive me? ”’ 

““« They ’ said I was bored stiff,” repeated the man in 
astonishment. ‘“ Who are ‘they,’ and how dare they 
talk such rot anyway? Ibored with you! Good Lord! 
I’ve been regularly down in the dumps these last few 
days because you wouldn't have anything to do with 
me. And so that’s the reason, is it? I can pretty well 
guess the sort of thing that’s happened, so don’t bother 
to explain; but tell me you don’t believe it now; and 
let’s be friends as we were before,” and he leant eagerly 
towards the girl. 

“Tf you think I’m worth it,” she murmured shyly. 
“I know I’ve been awfully silly; but I couldn’t bear to 
think you had to be kind to me because you were sorry 
for me.” 

“IT am sorry for you in a way,” said Caldecott slowly. 
“It’s hard on any girl to have to do what you are doing; 
but I can’t tell you how I admire you for it. I want 
you to promise me one thing, and that is, if ever you 
are unhappy in India, or in need of help, you will let 
me know. Iam rejoining my regiment at Rawal Pindi, 
but if we’re shifted I’ll send you a line. I suppose ‘c/o 
the “ Tin Can,” Sultanpur,’ will find you? Anyhow, 
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we can discuss that to-morrow, and of course I'll see you 
in Bombay, shan’t I?” 

“Oh yes, I do hope so,” replied Pamela. ‘‘ The Dins 
are to be at the Taj Hotel for a few days.” 

“I'd like you to come to tea with me at the Yacht 
Club,” he continued, “but I’m afraid I couldn’t ask 
them. I believe natives aren’t admitted. However, 
we'll fix up something; and now, if you're feeling up to 
it, wont you change your mind, and give me that dance 
I asked for?” 
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It was seven o'clock in the morning, as the Mesopo- 
tamia steaming slowly past the guardian islands, each 
crowned with its miniature fort, entered the magni- 
ficent sweep of Bombay harbour. On the left the 
green promontories of Malabar Hill and Colaba 
stretched long arms into the sea; and away to the 
right, hazily golden in the morning mist, lay the 
romantic caves of Elephanta. The morning sun 
gilded the tops of the buildings, and shone on the 
facades of those facing the water; and some peculiar 
effect of light made of Bombay a dream city, which 
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looked as if it had been summoned by an enchanter’s 
wand out of the azure of the sea. 

The vessel was soon moored alongside the pier, and 
all was bustle and excitement. Most of the passen- 
gers seemed to be in great haste to disembark, and to 
hurry their luggage through the Customs, as if to 
make up for the weeks which they had spent in forced 
inactivity. Many were being met by friends or ser- 
vants; and Pamela looked with interest at the smart 
scarlet and gold livery of the Verekers’ chuprassie, a 
handsome Sikh from the Punjab. She was reflecting 
on the difference between his looks and those of Mr. 
Bennett’s rather undersized Hindu bearer, when she 
noticed Mr. and Mrs. Din being accosted by a distin- 
guished-looking native gentleman. He was wearing a 
long black coat, buttoned to the neck with jewelled 
buttons; and his pugaree, tied in the Pathan fashion 
Over a pointed gold cap, was of a delicate shade of 
violet, the free end which hung midway to his waist 
being embroidered in gold thread. 

After salaaming deeply, he took from a servant 
some closely strung garlands of jasmine flowers, and 
muttering ‘With your permission, Vizier Sahib,’ 
slipped one over the head of Mr. Din. Mrs. Din’s 
turn came next, then beckoning to Pamela she said, 
“Miss Lathom, let me introduce Mr. Zorawar Khan 
to you. He is Her Highness’s Foreign Minister and 
has kindly come down to meet us.” 

A third garland was placed round the girl’s neck, and 
she received an even profounder obeisance than had 
been bestowed on the Vizier Sahib, the title by which 
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Mr. Din was officially known in the state. Pamela, 
feeling uncomfortably like a lamb decked out for the 
sacrifice, shyly attempted to imitate the Minister’s 
salaam, and murmured a few inaudible words of 
thanks. She was saved the necessity of further con- 
versation as the two men moved to the rail, where they 
remained for a time talking earnestly. 

After a few minutes the scent of the jasmine began 
to grow oppressive. Mrs. Din had disappeared, and 
she was beginning to remove the garland, when she 
suddenly saw Captain Caldecott heading for the gang- 
way. At sight of Pamela he came to a rapid 
halt. 

“T’ve been hunting the whole blessed ship for you 
—couldn't think where you'd got to. I say, you're 
a swell and no mistake! Who’s your florist >—old 
‘ Put-and-take-’em-in’ or whatever that Pharaoh 
johnny’s called? The design is about his period.” 
And, as the girl laughingly pulled the flowery wreath 
over her head, he nipped off a few of the blossoms. 
Pulling out his pocket-book, he slipped them carefully 
between the leaves. 

‘“‘T’d better have something to remind me of you,” 
he remarked. “I suppose I'll see you this evening 
when I call at the Taj, but it’s a long time till then. 
Good-bye, don’t be wearing a sart by the time I 
arrive. These habits are catching,” and making his 
way on to the quay he disappeared into the Custom 
House. 

“My husband and the Khan Sahib have had to 
go ashore on important business,’ said the voice of 
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Mrs. Din at the girl’s elbow. “ We had better make 
ourselves as comfortable as possible till they return,” 
and she led the way to the deserted music saloon. 
Pamela looking round, wondered how she could ever 
have thought it a pleasant spot. It had now all the 
appearance of a disused waiting-room, the linen-covered 
sofas littered with discarded magazines and time- 
tables, the floor liberally sprinkled with torn labels. 
The two women seemed to be the only passengers 
left on the ship; and Pamela, in the intervals of turning 
over the pages of a month-old Graphic, kept an eager 
watch on the door. 

About an hour had passed when the ministers 


reappeared. 
“T have had all the luggage put through the Cus- 
toms,’ said Mr. Din to his wife.  ‘‘ Circumstances 


make it necessary for us to leave by the first train 
for Sultanpur. Her Highness is not so well and 
desires my speedy return.”’ Then turning to Pamela, 
““I had hoped to show you something of Bombay, 
but that must be for another time, and doubtless you 
will be quite glad to get to your journey’s end.” 
The girl’s heart gave a quick throb of disappoint- 
ment. She had been longing to make a closer ac- 
quaintance with the beautiful city, and not till she now 
knew it impossible, did she realize how much she had 
counted on at least one other meeting with her friend 
of the voyage. She would not even be able to let 
him know of her change of plans, and she had for- 
gotten the unfamiliar name of the up-country station 
where he was rejoining his regiment. Comforting 
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herself with the thought that he knew her address and 
would be sure to write, she tried to hide her disap- 
pointment, and followed her three companions to the 
quay. 

The train was already filling up, but two com- 
partments, with a communicating door between, had 
been reserved for the party. Mrs. Din and Pamela 
shared the first of these and the two men got into the 
other. The girl was astonished at the spaciousness 
of the Indian railway carriages, with their rows of 
windows protected by net blinds and sun shutters; 
but her companion assured her that on long hot 
journeys it was a necessity to have all the room pos- 
sible, and that at night the beds would be made up 
on the seats. She watched with interest while Mrs. 
Din, shedding her outer garments, got into a dressing- 
gown, and propping some cushions at her back, 
stretched herself out on the seat with a novel. “ At 
any rate travelling in this country seems to be com- 
fortable,” she reflected, “ and as nobody will be coming 
in, I suppose I may as well follow her example.” 

The afternoon heat combined with the buzzing of 
the electric fan quickly lulled Pamela to slumber, which 
was undisturbed by the departure of the train. It was 
not till it reached the first stop that she woke with 
a start to the indescribable clamour of an Indian rail- 
way station. Wondering what accident could have 
occurred to give rise to so much raucous shouting, she 
put her head anxiously out of the window. 

“ Hindu-ki-pam!” “ Mussulman-ki-pant!”” twanged 
nasal voices up and down the train, and the cupped 
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hands stretched out from the windows were filled with 
water from the mussaks, or goat-skins, carried by the 
vendors. 

“ Pan—Cigarette—Matchis!” yelled another, striv- 
ing to make himself heard above the din, as the travellers, 
armed with every conceivable kind of bundle, hustled 
their way into the carriages, talking‘and laughing at the 
pitch of their voices, as they hunted for room to squat 
on seats or floor. One or two families with numerous 
children were encamped on the platform, and were 
cooking a meal as they awaited the arrival of their 
train with true Oriental patience. The sweetmeat sel- 
lers were doing a brisk trade; and Pamela wondered 
with horror if the clusters of flies blackening the sticky 
surfaces of the wares were destined to be consumed by 
the purchasers. She bought a basket of freshly picked 
oranges and a palm-leaf fan; and Mrs. Din, rousing 
herself, proceeded to unpack a hamper, and with her 
companion’s aid to set out a goodly supply of eatables, 
thoughtfully provided by the Foreign Minister. 

At intervals the door between the compartments 
was opened by Mrs. Din, who passed in plates of 
the various dainties; and Pamela was filled with 
astonishment when she caught a glimpse of that lady’s 
correct husband, reclining on the seat, clad in loose 
cotton pyjamas over which hung a shirt, and busily 
engaged in eating a concoction of chicken, rice, raisins, 
and onions with the aid of his long brown fingers. 

“He looks very much at home,” she thought. “I 
hope I shan’t be expected to behave like that at Sultan- 
pur,” and she tried to see what the other gentleman 
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of the party was doing, but without success, as the 
door was hastily shut by Mrs. Din. 

By this time the train had begun to climb the Ghats, 
and all Pamela’s attention was centred on the intri- 
cate windings of the railway, as it gradually serpen- 
tined up the massive rocky wall, which separates the 
Bombay plain from the Highlands of Central India. 
In proportion as they ascended the air became 
refreshingly cool. 

The sun had set in a blaze of splendour and only a 
few streaks of pale clear green still defied the rapidly 
on-coming night. Even one of these had been invaded 
by an impatient star. The girl had an odd feeling of 
being somehow part and parcel of it all. 

“It must be because of Princess Dilkusha,” she 
thought,” or perhaps I really was an Indian woman 
in one of my incarnations—a Rajput princess who 
killed herself to save her honour, like the women of 
Chitor, or who committed sats on her dead husband’s 
pyre.” 

At this point she was interrupted by her companion, 
who insisted on shutting out the treacherous night air, 
and then proceeded to a disquisition on the subject of 
cholera belts, their uses and abuses, which lasted till 
it was time to settle off to sleep. 

“We shall have to turn out at the junction where we 
get on to the narrow gauge, about five in the morning,” 
said Mrs. Din, “so try to get all the sleep you can 
before that.” 

She herself was soon emitting snores which could 
be heard above the rattle of the train; but Pamela lay 
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long, staring wide-eyed at the roof of the carriage, 
once more going over all that had happened since her 
arrival in Bombay. Already the voyage seemed a 
thing of the past, and the cheery passengers of the 
Mesopotamia like dream people who had vanished with 
the approach of day. All except one, and at the 
thought of him the girl’s heart beat more rapidly. 

“O God,” she prayed suddenly, “let me meet him 
again soon,” and her cheeks burned, as with the whis- 
pered words came the realization of all she now knew 
herself to have felt for many days. She remembered 
the meeting of the morning when Captain Caldecott had 
slipped the flowers into his pocket-book. 

“Surely he must care,” she thought, “ but oh—why 
were these wretched Dins in such a hurry to leave 
Bombay! ”’ 

It seemed to Pamela that she had only been asleep 
for a few minutes when she was wakened by Mrs. 
Din telling her that the junction had been reached. 
Drowsily she got up, and wrapping herself in a coat, 
stumbled across the platform and into the other train, 
where she was soon sound asleep again, oblivious of the 
noise, or the discomfort of the smaller carriage and 
narrower bed. 

When she awoke the sun was already above the 
horizon. The country through which they were 
passing was wild and hilly, the slopes covered with 
teak trees, in which young green leaves appeared 
forcing their way among the old dried-up ones, which 
. still clung to the branches with curious effect. Pamela, 
refreshed by her sleep, gazed round her with delight. 
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Every now and then she caught a glimpse of a peacock, 
his gay plumage shining like some gem among the 
trees ; and once she saw a sturdy little Bhil, naked save 
for his loin-cloth, and armed with the small bow and 
arrow his tribe use when hunting. 

She was equally interested when later in the day 
the train reached the top of the mountainous wall it 
had been climbing, and emerged upon the Central 
Indian plateau. Here was a complete change of scene. 
Wide stretches of black cotton soil, highly cultivated, 
alternated with tracts of dried-up grass, dotted over with 
bushes of camel thorn and stunted teak trees. Here 
and there around the villages with their thatched mud 
huts glowed fields of poppies, the relics of what was 
once the most lucrative crop of the Malwa plateau, 
before Government stepped in to limit the opium 
trade with China. 

With each fresh sight Pamela’s enthusiasm increased, 
and she darted from side to side of the carriage, fear- 
ful less she should miss anything. Now it would be a 
herd of black buck, now a string of camels enveloped 
in a cloud of dust or some village women bearing 
water-pots on their heads with careless grace, that 
called forth her excited comments. 

Mrs. Din pointed out the amusing antics of some 
mating Sarus cranes, and the girl laughed heartily at 
the sight of the male bird solemnly flapping his grey 
wings, and dancing on his long red legs in front of 
his lady-love. 

“‘ Just look at her bored and haughty expression! ” 
she cried. ‘If he doesn’t fox-trot exactly to her 
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ladyship's liking she won’t have anything to do with 
him, that’s clear. 

‘What a lovely lake!”’ she went on. ‘“ And there 
are steps all along the end leading down to the water, 
and the dearest little temple at the edge, and I do de- 
clare white cranes, just like the ones on Japanese 
screens! Oh, Mrs. Din, what a lot of beautiful things 
there are in India!” 

Her companion smiled through a yawn. 

“Oh, that!’ she remarked contemptuously. “ That’s 
only a small tank. Wait till you see the big one at 
Sultanpur. We shall be there in about half an hour 
now, thank goodness! My bones are al] aching with 
the jolting of this wretched train.” 

“It seems odd to call that a ‘tank,’ ’”’ said Pamela. 
“TI can’t say I think it’s exactly a romantic name for 
such a fascinating spot, and 1f the one at Sultanpur is 
more beautiful I shall certainly find something else 
to call it. But why are you pulling down all the 
shutters? We shan’t be able to see a thing.”’ 

““ My husband wishes us to take precautions,” replied 
Mrs. Din. ‘ He hears that there has been a lot of 
anti-European feeling in the city, and it will be as 
well for us not to be noticed. There is no danger, 
so don't be nervous. The Minister has arranged for 
a closed car to be on the platform, and no one will 
see uS, as we shall be protected as if we were purdah 
ladies.”’ 

As she concluded the train drew up, and Mr. Din, 
accompanied by Zorawar Khan, entered the carriage 
and went to the door, where she could see him gesticu- 
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lating, and evidently giving orders to someone on the 
station. In a few moments he turned to his wife. 

“All is now ready,’ he remarked. “You had 
better go first,’ and he signalled to Pamela to follow. 

As the girl stepped on to the platform she noticed 
with astonishment that she had to walk to the car 
between walls of white cotton sheeting, held up by 
brown fingers, and which entirely prevented her from 
being seen. It was a more luxurious limousine than 
Pamela had ever been in, and she sank back on the 
cushions with a contented sigh, pleasantly weary, and 
glad to be at her journey’s end. 

“What a ripping car this is of yours!’ she observed 
to her companion, who was satisfying herself that 
every blind was carefully lowered. 

“Tt isn’t mine,” replied Mrs. Din, settling herself 
as they glided out of the station. “It belongs to 
Her Highness the Begum. She is most kindly allow- 
ing you and me to use some apartments in the city 
palace till our own house is ready for us. We have 
been away for some months as you know, and things 
are not quite in order yet for our return. My husband 
has gone home with Zorawar Khan.” 

From the surrounding noises, and the constant toot- 
ing of the horn and slowing down of the car, Pamela 
guessed that they must be passing through the city. 
She longed.to raise a corner of the blind and peep out, 
but Mrs. Din would not hear of such a thing, assuring 
her that it would be most unwise after the recent 
agitations. 

Suddenly a hollow rumbling sound indicated that 
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the car was passing under an archway. There was 
a clatter of arms, followed by the ringing of rifle butts 
on stone, and a heavy gate clanged behind them. 

“Wherever have we got to now?” laughingly in- 
quired the girl. “It feels like going into prison, to say 
the least of it.”’ 

“We have just entered the outer gate,” answered 
Mrs. Din. ‘“ Now we are going up the ascent to the 
palace—in another minute we go through a second 
gate.” 

As she spoke the clatter of rifles again made itself 
heard, the car rolled beneath another arch, and drew 
up within a few yards. 

Pamela, all agog with a desire to be out and look- 
ing about her, found her companion’s evident reluct- 
ance to move very trying. When Mrs. Din eventually 
decided to open the door the chauffeur was nowhere 
to be seen. The car was standing in a walled court- 
yard, on one side the gate through which they had 
come, opposite it another and smaller one through 
which Mrs. Din, now as energetic as she had a few 
minutes before been torpid, hurried the surprised girl. 

To Pamela the change from the severe stone court- 
yard to the vision of loveliness that met her eyes ap- 
peared little short of magic. Fairy-like arcades of 
polished marble stretched on every side, enclosing four 
carefully trimmed lawns, divided by marble water- 
courses. The air was perfumed with the scent of 
jasmine, and roses grew everywhere in profusion, their 
colours thrown into relief by the sombre hues of tall 
cypresses. Here and there grew orange trees, the 
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young green fruit showing among the sweet-scented 
blossoms, and in the centre of the garden was a foun- 
tain, playing into a basin which was half covered with 
the broad leaves and pale pink flowers of the lotus. 
Raised marble benches with carved backs surrounded 
it, and others were placed in various corners by the 
water-courses. The silence was unbroken save for 
the cooing of doves and the trickling sound of water, 
and Pamela felt as if she had stumbled unawares on the 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty. 

“So you like it,’ said Mrs. Din at length, looking 
curiously at the girl’s shining face. 

“ Like it!” cried Pamela. “ That isn’t the word. I 
have never even imagined anything so wonderful. I 
should never grow tired of just looking at it.” 

“Ah,” said her companion, “I am glad of that. 
Mr. Din will be pleased to hear it.” 

“Not that I’ll have much chance of being here, I 
suppose,’ continued the girl lightly, “but perhaps Her 
Highness will allow me to come sometimes when you 
can spare me.” 

“T do not doubt that Her Highness will be delighted 
to put the garden at your disposal,” replied the elder 
woman slowly. ‘“ She is most generous to those who 
please her. Come,” she added as the girl gave a slight 
shiver, “the sun has set and the air is getting cold. 
We will go to our rooms.” 

At that moment a girl, who, unnoticed by Pamela, 
had been sitting under one of the arcades, rose lightly 
to her feet with a tinkle of golden anklets, and salaamed 
low to the two women. 
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“This is Gulabdina,” said Mrs. Din. ‘She will 
wait on you while you are here,’ and as the girl 
raised her dark eyes to her new mistress, and smiled 
shyly, she added, ‘‘ Gulabdina has been learning Eng- 
lish, so she will understand you.” 

“‘And when she doesn’t I shall practise my Hindu- 
stani on her,” laughed Pamela. “‘ Already I am grateful 
to your husband for having taught me so much on the 
voyage.” 

As they crossed the arcade she stopped to admire the 
slender pillars, inlaid with flowers and wreaths of jade, 
cornelian, agate, and lapis lazuli. 

Contrary to her expectations, Pamela found that the 
large bedroom set aside for her use was entirely 
European in its appointments. 

““T had pictured myself reclining on a divan,”’ she 
thought, “instead of sleeping in a very modern brass 
bed, but I dare say I’ll prefer the bed really.” 

The marble-paved bathroom with its large white 
English bath elicited her unqualified approval, and she 
was soon splashing joyfully in it, while Gulabdina un- 
packed her boxes with exclamations of delight over 
each bit of dainty finery. 

“The idea of me with a maid!” and Pamela 
chuckled as she stretched herself luxuriously in the 
warm water. “One fit to have come out of a fairy- 
story too, with such a name—‘ Gulabdina.’ Whatever 
would Aunt Eliza say to it all!” 

Later on she and Mrs. Din dined in a room which 
the latter told her had been done up recently by a 
firm from home. The same firm had also furnished 
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the drawing-room, bestrewing it liberally with French 
gilt and brocade chairs, ornate cabinets and small tables, 
the incongruity of which revolted Pamela’s artistic 
soul. 


She slipped off to bed early, saying she was tired, 
and dismissing Gulabdina as soon as she could without 
hurting her feelings, she threw on a dressing-gown 
and strolled out on to the colonnade off which 
her room opened. The moon was high in the sky, and 
in its light the marble tracery gleamed like snow. The 
cypresses threw long inky shadows on the lawns, and 
a tiny breeze wafted the mingled perfumes of the 
flowers about the girl, as she stood drinking in the 
beauty of the scene. A movement close at hand made 
her start suddenly, and draw back behind one of the 
pillars, and her heart gave a quick throb of fear as 
she observed the cause of it. A few feet away from 
her, leaning against the wall, stood a huge negro, his 
arms folded, his blunt nose and thick lips showing 
clearly in the moonlight, his skin as black as ebony 
against the marble. 


Holding her breath, Pamela tip-toed back to her 
room, and crossing it knocked on the door which com- 
municated with that of her companion. 


“Come in,” said a sleepy voice, and she entered 
to find Mrs. Din already in bed in the midst of a 
litter of half-unpacked boxes, and a stifling atmo- 
sphere of the overpowering scent much beloved by 
that lady. 


‘What's the matter?’’ she went on, sitting up at 
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the sight of the girl’s scared face. “I thought you 
were safely in bed and asleep long ago.’ 

“There’s an enormous black man just outside my 
window,” gasped Pamela. “I can’t possibly go to 
bed with him there. He looks capable of committing 
any crime, and if I shut up the room it will be too 
stuffy to sleep in. Can't he be told to go away?” 

“‘ My dear, how ridiculous you are! But of course 
you don’t know the ways of the East yet. That’s 
the only man inside the palace. He’s a watchman, 
and, far from hurting you, he is there as a guard. 
They nearly always have these Africans in Indian 
zenanas. Now run away to bed, and don’t worry any 
more. I’m half-dead with sleep, and so should you 
be.” 

Pamela retraced her way slowly, and switching off 
the light climbed into bed. 

“All the same I hate having that ugly negro outside 
my door,” she thought. “ But I suppose in Rome one 
must do as the Romans, and perhaps in a few weeks 
I shall be as accustomed to all the funny things that 
happen as I am to eating my breakfast,’’ and with 
this comforting reflection she was soon fast asleep. 
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PAMELA was awakened next morning by the entrance 
of Gulabdina with her Chota hazri. The Indian girl 
made a pretty picture. Her full muslin trousers were 
drawn in round her ankles, and the sari and upper part 
of her dress were of a rich red edged with gold. 

“Miss Sahib sleeping well?” she inquired anxiously, 
as she placed the tray beside the bed. ‘“‘ When Miss 
Sahib ready Gulabdina showing her much lots pretty 
places—going up on roof and seeing lake.” 

Pamela, full of joyful anticipation, sang as she 
dressed, and submitted laughingly to the reverent admi- 
ration of her maid, who walked slowly round her 
viewing her from every angle. 

‘Miss Sahib bahut khubsurat,’ she murmured, 
““what you say ‘pretty.’ Beautiful like full moon,” she 
added, salaaming, and totally upsetting the English girl 
by imprinting a kiss on each of her insteps. 

“You mustn’t do that... please,” she said in an em- 
barrassed voice. 

‘What way not pleasing Miss Sahib?” inquired the 
girl gravely. And turning she led the way towards the 
narrow Staircase, which mounted to the flat roof of the 
palace. As Pamela emerged upon it she drew a breath 
of astonishment. Although they had climbed many 
steps she had forgotten that the palace was on a hill, 
and was unprepared for the wide extent of the view. 
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Over the fretted marble parapet she could see the red 
buildings of the city mirrored in a noble lake, on the 
surface of which were several wooded islands, crowned 
with marble pleasure houses. The wide steps leading 
to the water were thronged with a brightly coloured 
crowd of men, women and children, all chattering gaily 
in the morning sunlight. 

To the right, the golden dome of the principal mosque, 
surmounted by its graceful minarets, detached itself 
from the city buildings; and, in the clear air, the call 
of the muezzin summoning the faithful to prayer floated 
across the water. Gulabdina prostrated herself rever- 
ently in the direction of Mecca, and Pamela stood lean- 
ing against the parapet, her eyes on the sunny lake, lost 
in a pleasant day-dream. 

The sound of steps ascending the staircase recalled 
her to the present, and turning round she saw the Vizier 
making his way on to the roof. As Gulabdina slipped 
unobtrusively away, he moved over to where Pamela 
was standing. 

“What do you think of this, Miss Lathom?”’ he in- 
quired with a smile, that held more than a hint of pride. 
“Ts it not a beautiful look-out? And Her Highness’s 
State stretches for many miles in every direction. It is 
indeed one of the largest and most important in India, 
and in such a flourishing condition that the revenue is 
greater than that of even the larger states.” 

“IT can well believe it,” replied Pamela, “and I am 
longing to know all about Sultanpur. Do tell me what 
some of these places are we can see from here,” and she 
listened eagerly as Mr. Din indicated one point of in- 
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terest after another. When he had finished they gazed 
for a few moments in silence. 

“It is sad the Begum is so ill,” remarked the girl at 
length. “It must be dreadful for her to feel that soon 
she must leave all this. Is there no hope of her 
recovery?” 

“ Would to Allah that there were!” piously ejaculated 
the Vizier, “ but her weakness increases, and the Angel 
of Death draws nigh. None can escape their fate, not 
even the highest. I would that there were some cer- 
tainty about the succession.” 

“But didn’t the Begum ever marry or have any chil- 
dren?” 

“Yes, she did marry, but her only son was cut off in 
the flower of his youth, and left no heir.” 

“ How tragic!’ murmured the girl. 

“Tragic indeed, if the whole story were but known, 
but the mystery surrounding his death has never been 
fully cleared up. It is too intimately mixed up with the 
doings of our neighbours, the Nawabs of Pathankot, 
who although closely connected by blood, have always 
been enemies of the house of Sultanpur.” The sinister 
suggestion sent a thrill of horror through Pamela; but 
she could not refrain from questioning Mr. Din still 
further. 

“Who, then, will succeed? ”’ she demanded anxiously 
—“ surely not these dreadful Pathankot people! ”’ 

The Vizier’s face lighted up at the girl’s 
remark. 


“My heart rejoices to hear you speak like that,” he 
said, with a warmth that astonished her. ‘“ Allah for- 
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fend that ever a son of Pathankot should sit on the 
masnad* of Sultanpur.”’ 

“But who then can succeed? ”’ repeated Pamela, “ if 
they are the only living relations.” 

‘“‘ Listen,” he answered solemnly, “ and I shall relate 
a tale to you. I wish you to give me all your atten- 
tion.” Fixing his dark eyes, alight with an almost 
fanatical excitement, upon the girl, he proceeded to 
make her acquainted with the events already described 
in the prologue to this story. As he drew near the end 
of the narrative, to which Pamela had listened with 
breathless interest, he paused dramatically. Then gaz- 
ing earnestly at her, as if to measure the full effect of 
his words, he concluded: “... and the name of the 
vanished Princess was Dilkusha Begum.” 

‘* Dilkusha,’” said Pamela in a puzzled voice. 
“ Surely I’ve seen that name before. ... Why, that’s 
the name in Dad’s old papers! ‘The Princess Dil- 
kusha,’ that was it. She was one of my ancestors.” 

“Yes,” said the Vizier, his voice quivering with ex- 
citement, “‘ and these Dilkushas were one and the same. 
She was your great-grandmother, and consequently . . .” 

He paused, his eyes searching her face as the Mussul- 
man searches the face of the heavens for the new moon 
that ends the month-long fast of Ramazan. 

“You don’t mean that I... Oh, no, of course you 
don’t, but I can’t think what you do mean!” And the 
girl lifted distracted eyes to his. 

“Try to think,” replied the Vizier, and turning away 
to hide the intensity of his feelings he took a few rapid 
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steps—halted—flung up his arms as if in supplication to 
Allah—then swinging round quickly, knelt before the 
girl, pressing his forehead on the ground, and touching 
her feet with the tips of his fingers. 

“ Speak ! Speak! ’’ he implored. “ Let your lips but ut- 
ter the words that rise from your heart; and let your eyes 
read what is carved on the ring you wear on your finger.” 

Springing to his feet, he pointed to the jewel. 

“You do not know what these signs mean, but I have 
known from the moment I saw it first in London. It ts 
the signet ring of the illustrious Karimdad Khan, carved 
with his name, and sufficient proof, if proof were needed, 
that you alone are the rightful heir to the throne of 
Sultanpur.”’ 

Pamela, feeling as if she were being rapidly swept out 
of her depth in a fast-running river, gazed, first at the 
excited face of her companion, then at the ring on her 
finger. Before she had time to make any reply, he con- 
tinued more quietly: 

“‘T know that all this must be a great surprise to you. 
As yet you can have no idea of what it means. It may 
even seem startling to one brought up as you have been. 
I shall leave you now to think it over by yourself; and 
may Allah assist you to tread with joy and gratitude the 
exalted path in which He has placed your footsteps. 
Her Highness, though very weak, has expressed a 
desire to talk with you this afternoon. My wife will 
accompany you to the Palace, and I shall be there to 
receive you.” Salaaming deeply, the Vizier was gone 
before Pamela had mastered her feelings sufficiently to 
find her voice. 
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She stood for several seconds staring at the spot where 
he had disappeared from view. 

“Well, of all the extraordinary things to happen!” 
she murmured, “and I am still Pamela Lathom, living 
in the twentieth century, and a few weeks ago with Aunt 
Eliza in Purbridge!”’ 

The remembrance of the look in Mr. Din’s eyes came 
back to her. Why did it half fascinate and yet half 
repel her? She did not know. Nor had she wished 
could she have analyzed her feelings, so intimately 
was pleasurable excitement blended with uncertainty and 
even fear. 

That afternoon, on their way to the Dilaram 
Palace, which was several miles out of the city, Pamela 
questioned Mrs. Din on the turn affairs were taking, but 
without much success. That lady had become very un- 
communicative, and her reply to all the girl’s anxious 
queries was the same. 

‘““My husband will, I am sure, explain everything to 
you. These are difficult matters and beyond me, but 
you must do all you can to please Her Highness.” 

The Begum’s favourite residence was a long and im- 
posing building of red freestone, surrounded by formally 
laid out gardens. As the motor drew up at the door, the 
Vizier came forward, and motioning to the chauffeur to 
withdraw, he conducted the two ladies into the house. 

“Her Highness is ready,” he said to Pamela, “ but 
the heart is feebler to-day, and you must be very careful 
not to excite her, and to try to agree with what she says. 
She desires to speak with you alone, and has dismissed 
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her English nurses for half an hour. My wife will take 
you to her apartments.” 

Pamela followed Mrs. Din through a long passage 
and up a staircase. At the top was a square hall, sur- 
rounded by doors, where several waiting-maids were 
squatting on the floor, talking together in low whispers. 
There was a faint smell of some disinfectant in the air, 
which became stronger as one of them rose, and gently 
opening a door, beckoned to Pamela to pass into the 
room. She found herself in a large airy bedroom, the 
casements thrown wide to let in the evening breeze. 
The Begum lay in the middle of the room on a wide 
divan, half propped up among a heap of pillows. The 
rays of the setting sun caught the bright hues and gold 
embroidery of the silk coverlets, making a dazzling spot 
of colour in the otherwise rather bare apartment. At 
the head of the bed stood a girl of about twelve, who, 
with slow, regular movements, waved a large palm-leaf 
fan to and fro. 

At the sound of the door the invalid turned her head, 
and looked eagerly at her visitor. Pamela’s first sensa- 
tion as she met her gaze was one almost of repulsion. 
She had not expected the Begum to be so ugly; and the 
sickly greenish tinge of her complexion, caused by ill- 
ness, the untidy wisps of grey hair, and the teeth stained 
red by the continual chewing of pan struck the girl as 
revolting. But as the old lady continued to look at her, 
she became aware of the peculiar searching brilliancy of 
her eyes, which, as they held her, seemed to be probing 
into her very soul. 

“Come here, my child, and kneel by me,” said a faint 
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and slightly breathless voice from the bed; and, as 
Pamela obeyed, the Begum took her hand and held it 
closely. 

“‘ My eyes grow dim, but Allah is merciful to His ser- 
vant, and has permitted that I remain to look upon my 
heir, and to see that she is beautiful as the rose.” 

She paused panting, and there was a moment’s silence. 

“ My trusted friend and minister, the Vizier Sahib, 
has told you many things,” she continued, “and I am 
not fit for much speaking; but you must know how ear- 
nestly I pray and trust that you will follow after me, to 
reign over this great state of Sultanpur, which is dear 
to me as life itself. My daughter, you are called to 
great responsibilities—great power—and you alone, as 
the direct descendant of Karimdad Khan, who rests in 
the mercy of God, are worthy to succeed.” 

Gripping the girl’s hand more tightly, she strove to 
raise herself, and gazed into her face, her eyes express- 
ing both entreaty and command. 

‘““ Promise me that all is well,” she gasped. “ Let me 
die in peace, knowing that none of the breed of Pa- 
thankot will come hither to bring my state to destruction. 
Oh, my daughter, speak quickly!” 

Her breath rattled painfully, and Pamela, noticing her 
colour become even more livid, strove to put her gently 
back on the pillows. 

“The honour is too great for me to realize it yet,” 
she murmured. “It frightens me, and I fear I am not 
suited to be a ruler’: but, seeing the old lady about to 
move again, she added hastily: “ Though indeed I shall 
think it over, and try to do as you wish.”’ 
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“‘ There is no time for thought,” pursued the Begum, 
her voice little more than a whisper, her eyes still fixed 
compellingly on Pamela’s. ‘“ But you have promised me 
what I desire. I can read the answer in your face; and 
Allah will lead you into the true fold, so that you will be 
of the faith of your ancestors, and a follower of the one 
Prophet.” 


“But that is impossible!” cried the girl in dismay, 
jumping to her feet. ‘‘ Oh, surely you must understand 
that could never be!’’ But her voice fell on deaf 
ears. The strain and excitement had proved too much 
for the invalid and she lay back in a fainting condition, 
looking to Pamela’s horrified eyes as if she were already 
dead. Rushing to the door, she called for assistance; 
and while the maids scattered like a covey of frightened 
birds, some to seek for the nurses, others to apply reme- 
dies pending their arrival, Mrs. Din hurried the girl 
downstairs and into the car. 

“We can do no good here,” she said, “ and will only 
hinder them. I trust you did not cross Her Highness 
in any way.” 

“T think it was partly my fault,” replied Pamela 
truthfully, “ but she wanted me to promise such extra- 
ordinary things—things I couldn’t possibly agree to.” 

Mrs. Din gave a slightly unpleasant smile. 

“It would have been wiser to have pretended to agree 
anyway, but I don’t suppose it will make much differ- 
ence,” she added enigmatically. 

It was some little time before the Begum regained 
consciousness. When she did so, she lay for a few 
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minutes with a puzzled look on her face, which slowly 
gave way to one of great peace and contentment. 

““ Send the Vizier Sahib to me,” she said to the nurse; 
and all the remonstrances of the latter, who urged the 
importance of no further excitement, were in vain. 

“T have tidings of great joy to acquaint him with— 
naught but good can come of this conversation,” she 
insisted. 

The Vizier, salaaming profoundly, was soon at her 
bedside, and waited anxiously as the attendants with- 
drew, leaving him alone with his beloved ruler. As the 
door shut a smile hovered on the Begum’s lips.” 

“All is well,’ she said in a low voice. ‘“ Allah 
Kerim—He has put in the girl’s heart the desire to fol- 
low in my footsteps, and to sit on the masnad of Sul- 
tanpur. The faintness came on me as she was agreeing 
to accept the true faith; and even now in my weakness 
I fail to remember her exact words.” 

“‘ But she did agree?’ asked her companion eagerly. 

“‘ Mashallah, of that Iam certain. She is young and 
afraid as yet of her position; but my friend, you who 
have been so faithful to me, will continue after I am 
gone to devote your energies to the service of this State. 
The House of Pathankot shall never succeed. Know- 
ing this, I shall approach my end in peace. It only 
remains to acquaint the Resident with the facts. The 
time for that is now ripe, and I desire you to do it 
without delay.” 

As the Minister listened to these remarks it was 
obvious that he was struggling with a great emotion, 
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and it was with difficulty that he controlled his voice as 
he replied. 

“Your Highness’s commands shall be obeyed in 
every particular. My grief at Your Highness’s state 
of health is inexpressible. May God have you in His 
keeping, and may He graciously spare Your Highness 
to her faithful subjects for many years to come!” 

He gave a long look at the Begum, as if taking a ten- 
der farewell, and making a low obeisance, left the apart- 
ment. 

As the door closed the Hakim, who had been waiting 
outside, hurried forward. 

“T trust Her Highness is not too much exhausted by 
her talk with you,” he said anxiously. 

“T do not think so,” replied the Vizier, “ but my heart 
is heavy at the knowledge of Her Highness’s great 
weakness. I fear the wings of Azrael already cast their 
shadow upon her, and I would wait to hear what further 
the Colonel Sahib has to say.” 

“* He is expected at this moment—in fact I hear him 
mounting the stairs,’ and the native doctor turned to 
greet Colonel Macdonald, the Residency Surgeon. The 
two men presented a striking contrast, as they stood 
discussing the case of their exalted patient in low voices. 
The Haktm’s white beard and hawklike nose, his spot- 
less robes and high turban, combined to give him a truly 
patriarchal appearance. Colonel Macdonald’s clothes, 
on the other hand, were not his strong point, and his 
short, burly figure was scarcely improved by a badly 
cut pair of sodhpur breeches, obviously the work of his 
wife’s dirzi. His untidy shock of red hair, freckled 
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complexion, and marked Scotch accent were a continual 
source of amusement in the station; but his natural 
shrewdness and humour, added to a kind heart and a 
real knowledge and love of his profession, had gained 
him a lasting place in the affections of all who came 
in contact with him. To the Vizier’s questions he 
replied shortly, but it was evident, after his visit to 
the Begum, that he had not found her symptoms re- 
assuring. 

“ Puir old body,’ he remarked, with his usual dis- 
regard of convention, “she’s nearing the end of her 
tether, I’m thinking, and I’m hoping for her sake she’ll 
no have long to wait.” 

The Minister watched the doctor’s Ford till it had 
disappeared, then, stepping into his own elegant Sun- 
beam, he drove with all speed to his house. Once in his 
office, he unlocked a safe and extracted some papers, 
which he bestowed carefully in his pocket. Then going 
to the telephone, he rang up the Residency, and, ascer- 
taining that he could be granted an interview without 
delay, was soon buzzing once more along the road. The 
expression on his face was one of extreme determination. 
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THE two women drove back to the City Palace almost 
in silence. Pamela, sitting wrapped in thought, was 
hardly aware of the presence of Mrs. Din, who leant 
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back in the luxurious car seemingly half asleep. Her 
only remark was to announce that she was returning to 
her own house that evening, a decision which her com- 
panion listened to without much regret. 

The girl was thankful to be once more in the privacy 
of her own room. Her head ached, and she threw her- 
self on the bed, wearied out with the unusual excitement 
of the day. Event seemed to be following event with 
alarming rapidity, and she could not restrain her anxiety 
over the strange interview she had had with the Begum. 
Why all this play-acting on the part of the Dins? What 
had made them lie to her, and bring her to India under 
false pretences? Surely they would not have done this 
if they had thought her friends would be pleased at the 
news that she was heir-presumptive to the State of Sul- 
tanpur. She felt swallowed up in a great wave of lone- 
liness and home-sickness. 

“It’s too funny!” she thought, with an involuntary 
smile—* here am I almost longing for the safety of 
Purbridge, when I swore I never wanted to see the 
place again.” 

Rising slowly, she wandered across to the writing- 
table. 

“T shall write a long letter to the Thurlows. They 
will advise me what to do,” and she pulled a piece of 
note-paper towards her. It was several moments before 
she began to write. When she at length sealed the 
envelope, the address on it read “c/o Thos. Cook & 
Sons, Bombay,” and instead of the name of the Rev. 
T. Thurlow it bore that of Captain Caldecott. 

“ After all he asked me to tell him if I wanted help, 
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and I do want it,” she said to herself. “I only hope 
that address finds him, and now for a letter to the 
Thurlows.” 

Although Pamela’s head still throbbed, her heart felt 
distinctly lighter as she sealed her second letter. Call- 
ing Gulabdina, she announced her intention of going 
out to the nearest post office. But her attendant shook 
her head over the proposal. 

“Not right for Miss Sahib going out. Doors all 
locked. Miss Sahib giving me letters, and I giving to 
someone to post,” she persisted. 

“Nonsense!’”’ replied her mistress sharply. “I’m 
certainly going out if I want to, and if you are afraid to 
come I'll go alone.” 

Taking the letters, she crossed the garden to the court- 
yard gate, feeling certain that Gulabdina would soon 
follow. But try as she would she could not open the 
gate. It was obvious that the maid had been right. It 
was securely locked, and she was as helpless in the beau- 
tiful palace garden as if she had been in a prison. A 
sound behind her made her look round, and she found 
herself confronted by the tall figure of the African, 
who had come up unobserved, and had evidently been 
watching her. His thick lips parted in an evil-looking 
grin, as he produced a key from his clothing; but, as 
Pamela stood back, expecting him to open the gate, he 
emitted a disagreeable chuckle, and slipped it back 
whence he had taken it. 

‘Open the door at once,” ordered the girl angrily, 
with a slight stamp of her foot on the pavement. “I 

‘shall complain to the Vizier Sahib of your insolence,” 
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but neither her words nor her tone had the slightest effect 
upon the man. Shaking his head, he pointed to the 
letters, then to himself, as if explaining that he would 
post them; and, as Pamela still held her ground, refusing 
to hand them over, he turned away with a shrug of his 
huge shoulders, and resumed his position by one of the 
pillars. 

Fuming with impotent rage, the girl retraced her 
steps to her room. 

“This is unbearable!’’ she burst out to Gulabdina, 
her voice thrilling with anger. “ No one has any right 
to shut me up like this, and to expose me to the rude- 
ness of a creature like that negro! I do not suppose I 
can see the Vizier Sahib till the morning. When I do 
I shall insist on the man’s dismissal]. But these letters 
must go to-night somehow.” 

The Indian girl regarded her mistress anxiously. 

“Poor Miss Sahib, making herself il] with too much 
worry,’ she murmured soothingly. ‘ Miss Sahib lying 
down to rest, and Gulabdina seeing letters posted very 
quick.”’ 

Pamela, who was by now beginning to wilt under the 
reaction following the emotional strain of the afternoon, 
allowed her attendant to do as she would, and submitted 
to the deft ministrations for her comfort without pro- 
test. 

“Have a message sent to the Vizier Sahib that I must 
see him in the morning,” she said as the girl left the 
room with a light step. 


“ Doing all as Miss Sahib orders,” was the reply. 
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“ Hugur not troubling, just resting—then Gulabdina 
happy.” 

For some time after her departure, Pamela strove 
hard to follow the advice, but without success. Memories 
of her conversation with Mr. Din, of her interview with 
the Begum, and of her foiled attempt to leave the palace, 
chased each other through her weary brain, and made 
rest impossible. Rising at length with a feeling that 
she would stifle if she stayed indoors much longer, she 
dressed again, and made her way into the garden. From 
the lotus pond came ripples of girlish laughter; and 
Pamela paused for a moment, forgetting herself at the 
sight of the pretty picture which met her eyes. 

Among the blossoms, a company of girls, looking like 
animated flowers themselves in their brightly hued dra- 
peries, were disporting themselves gaily. Some of 
them, sitting on the edge of the marble basin, were 
tempting the goldfish with crumbs; while others were 
tossing a ball backwards and forwards, every now and 
then bringing down a shower of pink, red and white rose 
petals, as it struck one of the trellised arches. On a bench 
near by, watching the game with evident enjoyment, 
and clapping her hands at the deftest catches, sat the 
most attractive member of the party—Fatima Begum, 
the youthful widow of Her Highness’s only son. More 
like an Italian than an Indian in her colouring, the deli- 
cacy and regularity of her features were enhanced by the 
soft white savt powdered with gold stars, which framed 
her face. Her dress of gold tissue, veiled in gossamer 
white, clung to her slim figure, and her dainty little feet 
were encased in gold shoes. Round her forehead was 
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clasped an almost invisible band of gold, from which 
hung three priceless peardrop pearls, and two similar 
jewels adorned her ears. 

Looking up at the sound of Pamela’s footsteps, she 
rose, and came forward with outstretched hands. 

“Oh, Miss Lathom,”’ she said, “ I have so been hoping 
you would come. Welcome to Sultanpur!”’ 

Pamela, surprised by the easy manners and excellent 
English of this charming vision, held out her hand with 
an answering smile. 

‘‘ But, perhaps you do not know who I am,” went on 
Fatima. ‘‘I am the widow of Her Highness’s son, 
Jehandad Khan—on whom be peace—and my rooms are 
on the opposite side of the palace to yours. Come, let us 
sit and talk together,’’ and she led the way to the bench 
from which she had risen. 

“T long to know everything about you. Many tales 
have I already heard, but it is better far to be able to 
talk with you, than to listen to what others say. First 
of all, have you seen Her Highness, and is all arranged 
so as to please her? ”’ 

Pamela’s feeling of depression began to evaporate as 
she listened to the chatter of her pretty companion. 

‘““ The Begum seems very weak, and I had only a short 
interview with her,” she answered guardedly. 

“ But she could not look at you without loving you! ” 
cried Fatima enthusiastically. “Is it not wonderful 
how all this has come to pass to prevent the House of 
Pathankot from succeeding? Her Highness has told 
me, but I am not allowed to speak of it to anyone. There 
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will be great joy in Sultanpur when all is known. It is 
not even whispered of as yet.” 

“Won't you tell me something about yourself, and 
your life here?” asked Pamela, anxious to lead the con- 
versation away from herself. ‘‘ You speak English so 
well that I have been wondering if you have been in 
England! ”’ 

“No, indeed, I have never been out of Sultanpur 
State, but I had both English and French governesses. 
My father is what we call a sirdar, or important noble 
in the State, and when I was ten years old I was be- 
trothed to Jehandad Khan. After that Her Highness 
took me to live with her, and superintended my educa- 
tion; and when I was fourteen the marriage took place. 
Alas! we had but three years together: then my lord 
was cruelly murdered, and I was left a widow. Allah 
had not granted our prayers that we might have a son. 
I did not have even the consolation of a daughter,” and 
she paused, while her dark eyes filled with tears. ‘“‘ The 
lot of a widow 1s a lonely one,” she continued. “I have 
my maidens with whom I play and sing and walk in the 
gardens. Sometimes we embroider and paint, for I 
have learnt to do all these things, but often the time 
hangs heavy on my hands.” 

“But surely you need not live shut up here like this 
always!” cried Pamela. “It would be a cruel shame, 
and you are so young you might easily marry again.” 

Fatima gazed at the English girl in open-eyed aston- 
ishment. 

“It is true,’ she replied, with a little air of dignity, 
“that my religion does not forbid me to marry again 
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as does that of the Hindus, but in our family it is not 
the custom. Did I wish it even, Her Highness would 
never give her consent. She approves of very strict 
purdah. It is only people of the low classes who would 
permit their faces to be seen by men other than their 
husbands; and a well-born Mohammedan would be de- 
filed were any man other than her husband even to touch 
her hand.” 

“Of course it strikes me as a dreadful life after our 
freedom in England,” said Pamela. “I should die if I 
were shut up in a place like this, with nothing to do 
except to wander about trying to fill in the time.” 


“Ah, but you will grow accustomed to it,” said her 
friend, with a smile, “and then when you are Begum you 
will not be as I am. You will be free to do much that 
is impossible for us other women. Even if it pleased 
Allah to take away your husband, you would still be 
ruler of the State.” 

“T don’t think it at all likely that I shall ever be 
Begum,” replied Pamela, “and I’m certainly not think- 
ing of marrying anybody.” 

Fatima looked at her anxiously. 

“You think, then, that the British Government will 
not agree to the succession? But Her Highness told 
me that she felt certain all would be well. And as for 
a husband, you need have no doubts that a suitable one 
will be found for you—you, who are to be of so much 
importance! Doubtless he will be a descendant of some 
great Mohammedan house, handsome, fearless, and 
rich,” and she clasped her hands in excitement over the 
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picture she had conjured up, her eyes shining up into 
Pamela’s like two stars. 

The latter hesitated for a moment, torn between a 
desire to laugh at the impossibility of the Indian girl’s 
suggestions and a fear of hurting her feelings over a 
matter which she evidently took so seriously. 

“It’s not any good telling her what I really think— 
our points of view are so hopelessly different,’ she 
decided, and rising with a slight shiver, she announced 
her intention of going in. 

‘Perhaps you are wise,” said Fatima. “It gets 
quickly cold after the sun is down. To-morrow, 
Inshallah, we will meet again.” 

Waving her hand gaily, and calling to her attendants, 
who had strayed off in various directions, she made her 
way towards her part of the building. 

Pamela ate her solitary dinner absent-mindedly and 
without appetite, much to the grief of Gulabdina, who 
tried to tempt her with every sort of dainty. 

“Too lonely for Miss Sahib eating all by herselfi— 
having to get Vizier Sahib’s Memsahib back,” she said 
sadly at length, but there was a twinkle in her eye as she 
watched to see the effect of her remark. This time she 
did succeed in rousing her mistress. 

“Most certainly not,” she said quickly. “I would 
much rather be alone, and if you dare to tell Mrs. Din 
that I am lonely I shall be very angry.” 

Looking up, she caught the smile on the maid’s face, 
and burst out laughing. 

“TI believe you only said that to get me to talk, but I 
-see you know I don’t love the Memsahib overmuch. 
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You are too quick, Gulabdina—how did you find it 
out?” 

‘When Miss Sahib pleased her face is like the moon 
shining, but when Miss Sahib angry, then all light going 
behind a cloud. Many clouds coming when Memsahib 
near. Gulabdina feeling same way.” 


The small ray of sympathy comforted Pamela, and 
she retired to bed in a happier frame of mind. Wearied 
out she slept heavily for several hours, but her clock 
chiming three wakened her with a start. For a few 
moments she lay in a sort of stupor, weighed down by 
the sensation that something dreadful had happened 
which she would presently remember. Gradually as 
she became wider awake, the events of the past day 
began to stand out in her memory. 


“T mustn’t allow myself to get nervous and silly 
like this,’ she said angrily to herself, but strive as she 
would she could not escape from the vaguely sinister 
atmosphere that seemed to surround her. 


“ Of course it’s absolute nonsense that anyone in their 
senses could expect me to become a Mohammedan, or to 
marry one of them,” she reflected. ‘‘ It’s too ridiculous 
to worry about. The poor old Begum was just wan- 
dering in her mind, but I shall make it very plain to Mr. 
Din when I see him, that unless I can do exactly as I 
want I shan’t have anything to do with the business. 
I’m not sure I shall, even then; but one thing is certain, 
that detestable negro shall be punished for the way he 
behaved.”’ 

These reflections along with many others had occu- 
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pied Pamela’s brain for the better part of three hours, 
and it was almost six o’clock before she had once more 
relapsed into slumber. 


Pamela Begum VIII 


JuLius GRAFTON STANFORD, C.I.E., Resident at Sul- 
tanpur, regarded his assistant across the tea-table with 
a disapproving eye. 

“T have told you repeatedly, Croft,’ he said in a 
thin incisive voice, “‘that you are to instruct the 
khitmatgar to cover every plate with muslin, as a 
protection from flies. To-day I notice that the cake 
is open to contamination—yesterday it was the bread- 
and-butter. You will see to it that in future there 
are sufficient pieces of muslin provided to prevent this 
happening again.” 

“Damned old ass,’ muttered Captain Croft sotto 
voce, and aloud, “I’m sorry, sir; I'll see that it’s put 
right.” 

Mr. Stanford was a perfect specimen of the sun- 
dried bureaucrat, luckily less common in the East than 
is popularly supposed. He took both himself and his 
position exceedingly seriously, and suffered from hav- 
ing been launched into this vale of tears without the 
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smallest vestige of a sense of humour. His thin 
clean-shaven face, slightly yellowed by a lengthy resi- 
dence in the East, wore a perpetually harassed expres- 
sion, which was accentuated by a habit he had of 
wrinkling his forehead, possibly to give greater stability 
to the monocle he affected. He prided himself on 
being the most perfectly turned out member of his 
Service; and woe betide the bearer who failed to pro- 
duce the correct crease in his master’s trousers, or who 
provided a tie that was rot in complete harmony 
with the rest of the tout ensemble. 


But although the importance of his work and 
position loomed large upon Julius Grafton’s horizon, 
larger still loomed the engrossing subject of his health. 
Not that there was anything the matter with it; but, 
as he explained to the unsympathetic ears of Colonel 
Macdonald, living in an alien climate, one could never 
tell what might occur. So much had he allowed his 
mind to dwell on the many and great dangers in the 
midst of which he existed, that his peaceful moments 
were few and far between, and were liable to be com- 
pletely routed by the chance glimpse of a fly on the ceil- 
ing, or the faint buzz of a mosquito that had suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the double array of net doors 
or windows belonging to the Residency. His stilted 
conversation, his self-importance, and _hide-bound 
officialdom were the source of many ribald jests, and 
much exasperation to the young men who served under 
him, and Captain Croft was no exception to the rule. 
As he inwardly prayed that tea would soon be over, 
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so that he might escape to the tennis-courts, a car drove 
past the windows, and stopped opposite the door. 

“Ah!” said his Chief, ‘that will be the Vizier 
Sahib. He wishes to see me on important business, re- 
lating doubtless to the state of Her Highness’s health, 
which I understand is far from satisfactory.” 

“Would you like me to wait, sir?”’ offered Croft 
perfunctorily. 

“TI think not, on the whole,” replied Stanford, “no, 
I think not. I might even say that it would probably be 
an advantage if we were left alone. Salaam bolo,” 
he added to the chuprassie, who had entered the room 
to announce the visitor. 

“ Thank God for that!” ejaculated Croft, as he let 
himself out on to the verandah, where he was joined 
by a youthful officer of the Imperial Service Troops. 

“ Thought I was in for a pow-wow with the Vizier, 
but old Mother Hubbard is afraid I’d muck up the 
show. Let’s play at the Club courts instead of here. 
If he saw me disporting myself near by, he might 
change what he is pleased to refer to as his ‘ mind.’ ”’ 

The Resident entered his office, his expression 
properly attuned to the gravity of the situation. 
Shaking hands with the Vizier, he waved him majes- 
tically to a chair. 

“Before we begin our conversation, Khan Sahib, 
allow me to offer you a cigarette,” he said, holding 
out his case. ‘I must apologise for not smoking with 
you, but, for reasons of health, I limit myself to six 
cigarettes a day. As I have already indulged in five, 
I must reserve the sixth for the evening.” 
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“Certainly,” replied the Vizier politely. ‘‘I trust 
your Honour’s health has improved of late.” 

“Thank you, I think I may say that it has, although 
I have always to be careful: but now let me hear the 
latest news of Her Highness. I hope that this even- 
ing’s bulletin is more favourable.”’ 

The Vizier, instead of replying, looked anxiously 
round the room, and Stanford noticed his eyes fixed 
doubtfully on the scarlet-clad chuprasste outside the 
net door. Shouting to the Jemadar, he gave orders 
that the verandah was to be cleared; but even this was 
not sufficient to satisfy the suspicious mind of the 
Minister. Begging the Resident to excuse him, he tip- 
toed to the entrance, cast a careful glance round the 
verandah, and then closing the inner glass doors, 
resumed his seat. 

“ Alas! Hugur, my news concerning Her Highness 
is far from good,’ he began in low tones. “She 
fails rapidly, and the doctors hold out no hope.” 

Stanford nodded his head sympathetically, and, 
pressing the tips of his fingers together, waited for 
the Vizier to continue. 

“The question which naturally troubles Her High- 
ness, and which of course is of the first importance, 
is that of the succession.” 

“ Tcan understand that, especially as Her Highness has 
not been on cordial terms with the Pathankot branch 
of the family; but I suppose that the Nawab is the 
undisputed heir to Sultanpur, always provided, of 
course, that you have nothing definite to add to what 
you hinted at to me a little time ago.” 
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“That is the matter on which I now desire to speak. 
It is well known, both by Her Highness and all her 
ministers, that you are indeed the friend of the State. 
If you will permit me to say so, your ability is only 
equalled by the tact you have consistently shown in 
all your dealings with the State, and Her Highness has 
often congratulated herself on her good fortune in 
having you as Resident.” 


As this flattering oration proceeded, Mr. Stanford’s 
thin lips began to relax, and by the time his companion 
had ceased speaking his face positively beamed with 
satisfaction. Noting this, the Vizier continued with 
more confidence. 


‘It is not for me to discuss the matter, much as 
I pray that Her Highness’s desires may be fulfilled; 
but here I have the copy of a letter, which Her High- 
ness has written, to be presented to His Excellency 
the Viceroy after her death, dealing in full with all 
particulars of the case. I have brought it as I feel that 
your Honour would like to have the earliest possible 
information regarding this important question.” 


“Indeed, I appreciate your trust in me to the full,” 
said the Resident, and, taking the letter, the same 
which had been discussed by Zorawar Khan and the 
Vizier before the latter's hasty departure for England, 
he adjusted his monocle and began to read. For 
several minutes the silence was unbroken, then Stanford 
slowly folded up the paper, and returned it to its 
envelope. 

“I presume that Her Highness wrote this know- 
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ing that some direct descendant of Karimdad Khan 
does exist, but who is he?”’ 

The Vizier leant forward. 

“ Huzur, have you not heard of one Dilkusha Bibi, 
who many generations ago was carried off by the 
Mahratta troops? ” 

“T believe I have heard or read some _ such 
story. I seem to remember the name,” replied the 
Resident thoughtfully. 

“Well, that princess, as we have undoubted proofs, 
was married. Since then the House of Sultanpur has 
kept in touch with her descendants. Nothing has 
happened that has not been known; and now that Her 
Highness realizes that her days on earth are numbered, 
she has sent to the great-granddaughter of Dilkusha 
Bibi in direct line, bidding her come, and she is even 
now in the City Palace! ”’ 

“This seems to be a somewhat extraordinary situa- 
tion. Are you quite certain that this Dilkusha you 
speak of was regularly married, and that her descendant 
is legitimate? It will of course be necessary to furnish 
proofs. I understood from the Nawab of Pathankot 
that there was no obstacle in the way of his succession.”’ 

The Vizier’s eyes gleamed with anger at the mention 
of the hated name. 

“The House of Pathankot are not in Her Highness’s 
confidence,” he remarked coldly. ‘‘ Doubtless they will 
attempt to oppose the idea of a female successor; but 
Her Highness’s position as Begum is of course suffi- 
cient precedent, and settles any difficulties that may 
arise over that.” 
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Then changing his tone to one of anxious entreaty, 
he continued : 

“Would it not be possible for your Honour to 
approach His Excellency the Viceroy now upon the 
subject, so that Her Highness’s mind might be at 
rest?” 

“T should be glad to do anything to relieve Her 
Highness,” replied Stanford, “but, as you must 
acknowledge yourself, it would be quite impos- 
sible for me to take any official action. You have 
only shown me an advance copy of the letter, in a 
purely informal manner.” 

“But,” pursued the Minister eagerly, “ could you not 
write a demi-official letter to the Viceroy, assuring him 
that you have every confidence in Her Highness, and 
in your humble servant? The very fact that we have 
sought your assistance in this manner will reveal to 
His Excellency what cordial relations exist between 
Her Highness and yourself, even if he does not know 
of it already.”’ 

“But why not bring me the proofs?” suggested the 
Resident. ‘Then I would have something tangible 
to go upon.” 

“Her Highness has them in her own keeping, along 
with the letter. She intends to affix her seal to them 
both as her last act, hoping that thus His Excellency 
may bestow more consideration upon them.” 

There was a long pause, during which the Vizier’s 
eyes never left Stanford’s face. At last the latter 
spoke. 

“All I can promise you for the present is to think 
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over what you have asked me to do. I am considerably 
surprised by what you have told me, and feel I must 
give the matter much consideration before coming 
to any decision.” 

The Vizier bowed his head. 

“The Husur knows best,” he said in a humble 
tone, “but your servant hopes that his petition may 
be granted. A friendly letter would not bind you 
to any definite line, and would be of the greatest help 
to Her Highness. She and all her ministers look to 
you to be their steadfast friend and adviser, as you have 
not failed to be in the past.” 

For some time after the Vizier had gone Stanford 
sat staring into vacancy, one immaculately trousered 
leg crossed over the other, a pleasantly reminiscent 
smile upon his face. 

“A charming fellow,” he murmured to himself. 
“‘ How it helps one in one’s work to be properly appre- 
ciated! He may be right too. I think it might be 
as well for His Excellency to thoroughly understand 
the confidence that is reposed in me. There is no say- 
ing what may come out of it in time.” He leant back 
in his chair, and closing his eyes, allowed his imagina- 
tion to drift away towards the golden possibilities of 
the future. Visions of Sir Julius Stanford, K.C.S.L, 
arriving at some important function, rose before him, 
and he almost seemed to hear the welcoming strains 
of the National Anthem. 

Rousing himself at length, he drew forward a sheet 
of paper. 

“Anyhow there is no harm in outlining what ! 
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might say in the event of writing ...,” but he had only 
penned a few lines when he stopped and looked hurriedly 
at his watch. 

“* Dear, dear, nearly seven o'clock, and it is absolutely 
essential that 1 have half an hour’s walking exercise 
before my bath. Now I wonder should I wear my 
light coat or the heavier one? I must consult the 
thermometer. These evenings may appear beautiful, but 
they are without doubt most horribly treacherous. Still, 
there is some compensation in the knowledge that one 
is worthily bearing the burden of Empire,” and in- 
spired by this noble thought, he set forth with due 
solemnity for his evening constitutional. 
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Tue Vizier reached his house, well pleased with the 
result of his interview. Seeking his wife in her apart- 
ments, he related to her what had taken place. 

“You are certain you are not being too optimistic? ” 
she inquired, after listening to his story. 

“TI think I am justified in hoping that all is working 
out for the best,’ he replied seriously. ‘‘ The Resident 
_Sahib has no idea that the girl is of English blood; and, 
of course, he believes her to be of the Faith. I rejoice 
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that she is willing to become a follower of the Prophet. 
I confess I felt much anxiety on that point, but Her 
Highness assures me that there is no need for worry. 
The girl herself told her this afternoon that her desire 
was to embrace Mohammedanism. This does away with 
many difficulties. Mashallah!” 

“T shouldn’t be too sure of that young lady—she’s 
pretty deep,” remarked Mrs. Din grimly. “ She never 
said a word to me about any change of religion.” 

“There I think you are mistaken,” replied her hus- 
band. “ Miss Lathom is quite dazzled by the knowledge 
that she has a claim to the masnad of Sultanpur. Be- 
sides, she is a sensible girl, and remembers the discom- 
fort of the life she has left. Leave it all to me. I 
shall twist her round my finger, and, when she becomes 
Begum, our position will be assured. Already there is 
a message from her requesting me to go to the Fort, and 
I doubt not she is all eagerness to know her claims 
acknowledged by Government.” 

“Well, let us hope you are right,” said Mrs. Din, 
but without conviction. Then, noticing the frown be- 
ginning to overshadow her lord’s countenance, she 
crossed the room, and laid her head on his shoulder. 

“Firoz, you are so clever,” she murmured, ‘‘ where 
would this State be without you?” But, even as she 
clung to him, she knew from the almost imperceptible 
stiffening of his body that he was compelling it to endure 
her embrace. As often before, it was borne in upon 
her that she had failed to keep alive the passion she 
had once been able to rouse in him. From past experi- 
ence she should have known that to remind him of this 
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was mistaken policy, but the temptation was too 
strong. 

“Oh, Firoz, promise me you will never tire of me,” 
she pleaded. “I couldn’t bear it—my heart would 
break, and I should die! I know I should—I am so 
sensitive. I feel everything far more than most 
people... .” 

Her husband struggled with his inborn antipathy to 
scenes, and managed to assume an appearance of sym- 
pathy, as he patted her hand in a rather perfunctory 
manner. 

“No, no, Stéphanie,” he observed kindly, “ of course 
I shall not tire of you. What shall I give you to prove 
it? Perhaps some new jewel? To-morrow you shall 
choose whatever pleases your fancy; but now I must go 
and talk with Zorawar Khan. Allah be with you and 
watch over your footsteps ’’—and he was gone. 

The woman stood where he had left her, with clenched 
hands. 

“ Fool that I was!” she exclaimed bitterly, “to do 
it even for the money. I did not care then—but now— 
God, what misery itis! I am of no more value to him 
than the horses in his stables. Heart and soul he 
belongs to the Begum. No one but she can touch him 
—noone. And that proud minx will find it out. Not 
all her youth and good looks will help her, if she crosses 
him.”” <A sour smile appeared on her face for a moment, 
as she savoured this not unpleasant thought. 

It was a pale and weary Pamela that greeted the 
Vizier on his arrival at the palace the following morning. 
Her air of listlessness, and the dark circles round her 
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eyes, were not lost on her visitor, who inquired anxiously 
if she was feeling ill. 

“Perhaps you have a little fever,” he said with soli- 
citude. “‘ Would it not be wise to send for the Hakim?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the girl, ‘‘ I’m quite well really, but 
I’ve had a dreadful night. I’ve been worrying so I 
simply couldn’t sleep, and there are some things I must 
know about.” 

‘But certainly,” answered the Vizier. “1 shall be 
delighted to help you in any way I can. It grieves me 
to see you looking so unlike yourself.” 

Pamela sat down opposite her visitor, and, leaning 
her head on her hand, looked him steadily in the eyes. 

“First of all,” she said slowly, “why have I been 
treated in this underhand way by you and Mrs. Din? 
In some way you knew about me, and you deceived me 
that you might get me here without my knowing for 
what reason I came.” 

“T much regretted the necessity for behaving as we 
had to do,” replied the Vizier. ‘I allow that, at first 
sight, it must appear unpardonable to you. But, my 
dear young lady, just put yourself in my position for a 
moment. As you say, I did know all about you. Is it 
likely that the direct descendant of Karimdad Khan— 
God rest his soul—would not be known of by the House 
of Sultanpur? You were to us as the morning star, 
our safety, and our deliverance from the grasping hands 
of Pathankot. On you are centred the hopes of the 
State. Was it not natural that we were afraid some 
obstacle might be put in your path by your relations— 
either from jealousy, or through ignorance of the great 
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position to which you are called? It is impossible for 
people like your aunt, who have always lived in a small 
English town, to understand the aspirations and ideals 
of a nation such as ours. We dreaded the frustration 
of our hopes, and, in answer to our prayers, Allah made 
the way plain before us. You will forgive us this slight 
deception, I feel sure, knowing how zealous was our 
desire to see your gracious presence on the seat of your 
fathers.”’ 

In spite of herself, Pamela began to feel mollified. 
Her companion was so evidently in earnest; and his 
frank apology and explanation made it difficult for her 
to remain on the defensive. 

“Of course, I do feel very much flattered that you 
think I am fit to be ruler of the State,” she said, with 
some hesitation, “ but 5 

“You must not be troubled by any doubts of your 
fitness for it,” broke in the Vizier—‘ think rather for 
what you will be exchanging the uneventful and re- 
stricted life you ledin England. Instead of poverty and 
unhappiness, you will have wealth and power, and the 
love of your grateful subjects. Instead of being the 
unknown inhabitant of a small country town, you will 
be one of the greatest living rulers, your name known 
and respected throughout the world. Truly the bless- 
ing of God will be upon you; and His Prophet will 
stretch forth his hand to guide you in the right path! ” 

He paused, his face alight with the spirit of pro- 
phecy, his right arm raised as if in benediction. This 
eloquent appeal carried his listener away as it was meant 
todo. But only for the moment. Pamela’s fears were 
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too real to be easily put to flight; and during the long 
hours she had tossed upon her bed, she had come to a 
very clear decision as to what she would agree to do. 

“I do very much appreciate all you say,” she said as 
the Vizier, who had risen to his feet in his excitement, 
resumed his chair: “ but if I do agree to become Begum, 
provided the Government acknowledges my rights, there 
are three things that I wish to make it very clear I shall 
never do: I shall not go into purdah—I shall not give 
up my own religion—and I shall marry when and whom 
I please.”’ 

The decision in the girl’s voice, combined with his 
keen disappointment at the attitude she had taken up, 
checked the flow of the Minister’s eloquence, and for a 
time there was silence. Then, taking a strong hold upon 
himself, he smiled benignly, as if to dispel her anxiety. 

“T quite understand that these are points of great 
importance to you, Miss Lathom; but, when I have 
explained things to you a little, you will see how un- 
necessary it is for you to trouble yourself about any of 
them. First, let us take the question of purdah. Doubt- 
less, you have heard and read many things on the sub- 
ject, that are entirely removed from the true facts. 
Times are changing in India as elsewhere, and, in many 
cases, purdah is really only nominal. Her Highness has 
never been very strictly purdah. At one time she came 
out altogether, but, of her own free will, returned to it 
again. You will thus grasp that there is nothing at all 
terrifying in the system. Just at first, it might be wise 
for you to adhere to it, but very soon you would be 
able to do exactly as you wished. Then, as to the choice 
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of a husband. Of course nobody would dream of forc- 
ing you to marry against your will. You would be 
free in this, as in everything else, to follow your inclina- 
tions, always provided the fortunate gentleman was of 
noble birth, and of the Mohammedan religion.”’ 


“Me marry a Mohammedan!” gasped Pamela, with 
more emphasis than grammar. “Good heavens, Mr. 
Din, what a dreadful idea! I never would do such a 
thing. But, I beg your pardon,” she added apologetic- 
ally, ‘of course you are one yourself. I don’t mean 
that I object to Mohammedans in themselves. I’m sure 
they are very good people, but can’t you see yourself, 
that I couldn’t possibly marry one? ” 


The Vizier ignored the question. 


“‘T understood from Her Highness that you had told 
her you desired to embrace the Faith—is this not so?” 

“No, indeed. Her Highness must have quite mis- 
understood what I said. She was so weak and faint, I 
am not astonished at that; but nothing in this world 
would make me give up my religion—nothing,”’ she 
added firmly, as she noted a flicker of amusement at her 
vehemence cross the face of her companion. 


“Would it not be as well to know something about 
the religion of Islam, before you condemn it so 
utterly?” he said gently. ‘In many respects it is 
identical with your own. We also worship one God, 
even as you do. The Koran teaches us to have faith in 
Him, and says, ‘There is no God but Allah.’ It 
teaches us to believe in angels, and in resurrection, and 
judgment after death. If you will but read the holy 
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writings, and study the Koran, you will marvel at the 
likeness between the two religions.” 

But all the Vizier’s arguments failed to impress 
Pamela. To each renewed effort at persuasion, she 
only replied by a vigorous shake of her head. 

“It’s no good saying any more about it,” she burst 
out at last desperately. ‘‘I think the only thing will be 
for me to return to England. I’m sorry not to be able 
to do what you wish, but I would never have come if I 
had known why you wanted me.” 

Her companion’s face hardened, but he still smiled. 

“A good idea doubtless,” he remarked suavely, “‘ but, 
may I ask how you propose to get there? ” 

“Tam strong. I could work my way,” replied the 
girl quickly. “I might take charge of somebody’s 
children perhaps.” 

“There would, of course, be the little initial diffi- 
culty of getting out of the Fort,” pursued the Vizier, 
with a scarcely veiled sneer. ‘I understand that you 
have already made one attempt, which did not meet with 
much success. I should hardly counsel a second.” 

“Tf you try to keep me here against my will, I shall 
apply to the Resident,” retorted Pamela defiantly, stung 
to anger by the insulting words and manner of the 
Minister. 

“That also will not be easy,” he remarked, totally 
unperturbed by her annoyance. 

“At any rate my friends will not leave me shut up 
in this place. I have already written to them and they 
will soon know all that has happened. If I cannot 
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appeal to the Resident, there is nothing to prevent them 
from doing so.” 

“ Nothing at all,” agreed the Vizier politely, “ except 
that your friends will not receive the letters, so they 
are hardly likely to do so.” 

Pamela’s heart seemed to stand still, and the blood 
ebbed slowly from her face. She half opened her lips, 
but no sound came from them, and her companion con- 
tinued : 

““ Now, listen to me, Miss Lathom. I have been in- 
strumental in offering you a great position. It is not in 
your interests that I have done it, but for the sake of 
Her Highness, whom Allah preserve. I also desire 
success for myself, and it is essential that you should 
conform to our wishes in the matter. All will be made 
as easy for you as possible; but become a Mohammedan 
you must and shall, so tell me that you agree, and save 
any further discussion.” 

The girl struggled wildly with the choking sensation 
in her throat. 

“No,” she answered in a strangled voice, ‘‘ never—I 
won’t—I won't,” and burying her face in her hands, she 
tried to shut out the sight of her inquisitor. 

The latter’s face grew dark with fury over this con- 
tinued resistance. 

“Look well at me,” he said in a voice of calculated 
coldness, “and you will see that I mean every word of 
what I say. Neither the Resident Sahib, nor any other 
people who could help you out here, know of you, or of 
your arrival. It is possible that, were you to get word 
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through to him, he might attempt to find you, but, mark 
me well—he would not succeed.”’ 

His expression grew even more sinister, as he 
continued : 

“This Fort holds many dark secrets. Far below us 
in the dungeons lie the bones of those who, from time to 
time, have been foolish enough to rebel against the words 
of the past Nawabs. None knew in what manner they 
died, for India is a land of many diseases. A man may 
be in his usual health at sunrise, but by sunset his life 
may have been stolen from him by some rapidly working 
pestilence. If inquiry were made, there are many 
causes to which it would be easy to attribute your dis- 
appearance.” 

Fixing his eyes, which held no spark of pity, on the 
girl’s white face and shrinking figure, he delivered his 
ultimatum. 

“You can accept the creed of Islam, and agree to do 
as we desire; and you will, by the blessing of Allah, 
succeed Her Highness: or, you can persist in your obsti- 
nate refusal to obey us, and, I say it with full authority, 
you will never leave this Fort alive.” 

Pamela, wrestling with the sensation that she was 
fighting some horrible nightmare, out of which she could 
waken herself by force, gazed in horror and amazement 
at the Vizier. Where was the charming companion of 
the voyage—the man who had been so careful for her 
comfort—who had seemed almost entirely English in 
his manners and views of life? She utterly failed to 
recognize him in the ruthless figure before her; and she 
was seized with an hysterical desire to laugh aloud at the 
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sheer impossibility of what had occurred. Seeing that 
he was unlikely to get any assurances out of his victim 
in her present state, the Vizier decided to withdraw. 
Turning at the door, he bent a compelling gaze upon her. 

“You shall have till to-morrow to decide upon your 
answer,” he saidslowly. ‘‘ Let it be what Her Highness 
expects and desires ’’—and, with a salaam, which seemed 
to Pamela but a hollow mockery, he left her alone. 

The ornate clock of marble and gold, the finishing 
touch of the firm who had decorated the room, chimed 
the hour—then the half-hour—then the hour again. 
Still Pamela sat on, oblivious to her surroundings, con- 
scious of no sound but the flurried beating of her own 
heart. Vainly she tried to assemble her thoughts, and 
to realize her position. Her mind was paralyzed, and 
in whatever direction she looked, she seemed still to see 
the pitiless eyes of the Vizier fixed upon her, the look in 
them freezing her very soul with terror. A light touch 
on her shoulder made her start violently. 

“It is only Gulabdina,” said a soft voice. “I speak- 
ing two, three times, but Miss Sahib not hearing. See, 
Gulabdina bringing lots nice things for Miss Sahib,” 
and she placed the tray she was carrying on the table. 

“T couldn’t eat, Gulabdina, really I couldn’t. I’m not 
in the least hungry. But thank you very much,” she 
added, seeing the troubled look on the maid’s face. 

“ T thinking Miss Sahib very ill—better going to bed.” 

“Yes,” replied Pamela, rising wearily, “I think I 
shall. I’m not ill, so don’t worry, just terribly tired, 
and my head aches.” 

As she threw herself on the bed sleep seemed an im- 
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possibility; but the darkened room was restful, and 
exhausted nature refused to be denied. Gulabdina, 
peeping in cautiously half an hour later, smiled, well 
pleased at the sight of the mistress she was beginning to 
love so well, sunk in a deep slumber. Approaching 
nearer, she gazed down at the delicate curve of Pamela's 
cheek. 

“Tt is as the petal of the magnolia,” she murmured in 
the vernacular. “ Allah grant that the Miss Sahib may 
find happiness, and that I may be permitted to remain 
her servant.” Tip-toeing across the floor, she slipped 
from the room as noiselessly as she had entered it. 

Pamela woke some hours later to find her devoted 
attendant beside her, with a daintily arranged tea-tray. 
Refreshed by her sleep, she did full justice to the meal, 
and her spirits rose proportionately with the return of 
her bodily strength. As her eyes fell on the photo of 
her father, which stood on the dressing-table, she could 
almost have sworn it was smiling at her. The remem- 
brance of him acted as a spur to her flagging courage. 

“He would have found a way out,” she thought— 
“there must be one if I could only think of it.” 

Focusing all her powers on the question, she forced 
herself to review the situation calmly. The first essen- 
tial was, of course, to make her escape from the Fort. 
Once outside, she would find a way to reach the Resi- 
dency. But how to get outside? Clearly it must be 
by some other way than the one by which she had come 
in. That was too well guarded. That there must be 
other entrances, she felt certain. Perhaps the stairway 
up to the roof continued down through the walls, if only 
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she could find the door opening into it. Glancing out, 
she saw with satisfaction that the garden was deserted 
—even the African was not at his usual post. She was 
soon on the staircase, examining the rough stone walls, 
and peering anxiously into every darkened corner. But 
no door nor any sign of descending steps were visible. 
She explored several passages and arcades, with no 
greater success—always they came to a dead end, and 
she was forced to retrace her steps, fearful lest some 
spying eye might be noting her movements. At last, 
feeling completely baffled, she dropped on to one of the 
seats in the garden. The shadows were rapidly lengthen- 
ing in the level rays of the evening sun, and Pamela 
watched the narrow black shade of a cypress, which was 
projected almost to her feet. As it crept gradually 
closer, her overwrought nerves seemed to see in it some 
grim forecast of her destiny, and she shuddered as it 
touched her shoes, then slowly, but surely, engulfed her 
slender ankles. Jumping up, impatient of her moment- 
ary weakness, she sought a path not yet robbed of its 
sunlight. There, pacing up and down, she once more 
racked her brains in a vain effort to hit upon some loop- 
hole of escape. 

That it would be necessary to confide in someone 
seemed evident—but in whom? Fatima was worse than 
useless. To begin with, she would never understand. 
In her estimation Pamela’s lot was more than enviable, 
and she would have little or no sympathy with the girl’s 
desire for freedom. Mrs. Din would naturally stand 
by her husband, so could be dismissed, and, in any case, 
she had proved untrustworthy. There remained only 
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Gulabdina. But could a girl in that position ever be 
prevailed upon to give her assistance in a project that 
would mean instant death to her, or worse, were it dis- 
covered? It was but a slender chance at best that she 
would ever agree to it. 

“It seems hardly fair to ask her, when I’ve only 
known her a few days,” reflected Pamela. “‘On the 
other hand, she does seem to like me, and I believe I 
could make her really fond of me, if I had the time.” 

She paused suddenly, as the Vizier’s parting words 
flashed through her mind. She could almost hear the 
studied coldness of his voice—“* You shall have till to- 
morrow to decide upon your answer.” ‘Till to-morrow, 
and it was now aiter six o'clock. No, there was no 
time. The chant of the muezzin from the neighbouring 
mosque, announcing the evening hour of prayer, struck 
suddenly across the perfumed air, and as it fell on the 
girl's half-unconscious ears she relaxed her strained 
muscles, and continued her walk. Gradually as she 
grew calmer a plan began to shape itself in her mind, 
and when she at length re-entered the house she had 
decided on what suggested itself as the only possible plan 
of action. For the present, at least, she must temporize. 
However much against the grain, she must pretend to 
give in. She must signify her intention of embracing 
the Mohammedan faith at some future date, when she 
would be fully instructed in its creed and ritual; and she 
must contrive to do this in a manner to allay every 
suspicion of the Vizier’s. As to what steps she would 
take to bring about her escape, she could not decide. 
That must be left till she could acquire more knowledge 
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of the workings of the Fort, and of the lie of the land 
outside it. 

Realizing the need to rally all her forces, she resolutely 
set herself to make up for the nervous and physical ex- 
haustion she had undergone, and Gulabdina was over- 
joyed at the evident appetite with which she approached 
her dinner. 

“Miss Sahib all well now!” she exclaimed with de- 
light, as Pamela valiantly helped herself to a second 
plateful of pudding. “ Everybody happy if Miss Sahib 
happy. After dinner Gulabdina think making music.” 

“ That will be splendid,’ agreed Pamela. “ What 
sort of music is it, Gulabdina? Do you play or sing?” 

“IT doing both,” replied the girl, and, from a corner 
of the room, she produced a curiously shaped stringed 
instrument, which she held out to her mistress with an 
air of pride. 

“What a quaint thing!” cried Pamela. ‘“ Why, it’s 
got a body like a peacock! I’ve never seen anything 
like it—do let me hear how it sounds.”’ 

“Yes, like peacock—this being called ‘ taous,’” ex- 
plained Gulabdina gravely, ‘ very old thing—my family 
having many, many years,” and, sinking to the floor, 
she ran her fingers lovingly over the strings. Then, 
strumming a gentle accompaniment, she began to sing a 
monotonous sort of chant. Her voice was low, but very 
sweet and penetrating. As Pamela listened, leaning 
back in her chair with closed eyes, the insistent throb of 
the melody stirred her feelings inexplicably, and, for the 
second time, she experienced the magic of the East wrap- 
ping her round and claiming her for its own. The 
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trials and heart-burnings of the day floated away, and 
vanished like evil spirits exorcised by the power of the 
music; and still Gulabdina sang on, only pausing now 
and again to retune a string, or to call to memory a fresh 
song. At last, fearful lest her beloved Miss Sahib 
should be tired, she rose to her feet, and stood waiting. 
With the cessation of the music, Pamela awoke from 
her reverie. 

“How beautifully you sing, Gulabdina!” she said, 
smiling up at the girl. “ I have enjoyed it so much, and 
I hope you'll often do it forme. I wish I could play on 
your instrument. Is it very difficult?” 

“Oh, no, I thinking Miss Sahib learning easily. Miss 
Sahib very much clever.” 

‘‘T don’t know about that, but I’d love to try; so 
I, here and now, appoint you music instructor in chief,”’ 
and, laughing more gaily than she had done for several 
days, she betook herself to her room. 
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Tue following morning Pamela awoke after a dream- 
less sleep, restored once more to her usual health, and, 
if not quite to her usual spirits, to a considerable por- 
tion of them. Once or twice as she dressed, she 
actually caught herself humming a bar of some 
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favourite song; and, as she brushed out her long dark 
hair, she smiled self-confidently at her reflection in 
the mirror. 

“You're not going to be browbeaten by anyone,’ 
she observed firmly, ‘and you don’t care a snap of 
your fingers for all the Mr. Dins in creation.” But, 
even as she said the words, she realized that the very 
fact of speaking them aloud proved the need she felt 
to bolster up her courage, in face of the very real dan- 
gers surrounding her. Her strength seemed but a 
frail thing to pit against the craft and experience of 
a man like the Vizier, but she resolved to strain every 
nerve to win the unequal contest. When, shortly after 
she had breakfasted, word was brought to her of his 
arrival, she was able to conceal the repugnance she 
felt at meeting him, and to smile a greeting as he en- 
tered the room. The Vizier noted with satisfaction, 
and some surprise, the returning colour in her cheeks, 
and the brightness of her eyes; and congratulated him- 
self inwardly on the successful manner in which he 
had brought the obstinate girl to heel. Without a trace 
of the terrifying demeanour he had worn the previous 
day, he smiled back at her. 

“It 1s indeed a pleasure to see you looking so well 
once more, Miss Lathom. I feel certain, from your 
face, that you have decided to follow the wise course 
[ had the honour to suggest to you. It is so, is it 
not?” 

The man’s honeyed tones, and absolute change of 
front, almost made Pamela laugh, in spite of her 
anxiety to acquit herself well in her new part. 
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“The word ‘suggest’ is good,” she thought bitterly. 

“After you had left me, I began to see the wisdom 
of your advice,’ she answered slowly. “‘ What you 
told me 1s doubtless true, and there is perhaps no very 
great difference between the Christian faith and the 
Mohammedan. I am very ignorant of the latter—in 
fact totally so, and shall need much _ instruction 
before...” 

“‘ Ah, but that is easy,’’ interrupted the Vizier. “* It 
is indeed very necessary that you should be made 
acquainted with the history and tenets of the Mussul- 
man faith, before actually joining it. Her Highness 
desires you to have the services of one of the principal 
mouleis attached to the Court. I am sure you will 
agree with me that she 1s showing you great favour 
in this, as, while Her Highness is so weak, she can but 
ill spare him from the Palace. To-day he may not 
be at liberty to come here, but to-morrow, I feel certain 
that he can devote some time to your instruction. I 
shall see that the order is given.” 

“Thank you,’ replied Pamela meekly. ‘I wish 
that he could have come to-day. It would give me 
something to do to study the Koran—that is, if I can 
have an English translation. The time hangs 
so heavily on one’s hands here,’ she added _ half 
apologetically. “1 suppose I can never go out at 
all?” 

“That is just what I was going to speak to you 
about,’ observed her companion, more than ever de- 
lighted with the girl's apparent docility. ‘‘ There is 
no reason why should not enjoy the privileges ac- 
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corded to the other ladies here, who often drive out 
in the closed cars kept for them. To-day there 1s 
the final of the polo tournament, on the ground beyond 
the city, and several of the ladies will be present, in- 
cluding my wife. If you would care to join them it 
can easily be arranged, though the polo to-day will 
not perhaps be as brilliant as it sometimes is here.” 

“Oh, but that doesn’t matter at all!” exclaimed 
Pamela, overjoyed to think of leaving the Fort even 
for a few hours. “I’ve never watched polo, so I 
shouldn’t know if it was good or bad. Who are 
going to play?” 

“Tt is the final match of the Sultanpur tourna- 
ment,” said the Vizier. “The Staff team from 
Kalabad are playing Pathankot.” 

“The Staff team—does that mean they'll be Eng- 
lish?” inquired the girl, striving hard to keep the 
eagerness out of her voice. 

“Yes,” replied the Vizier, watching her with an ex- 
pression that was difficult to fathom—* the East against 
the West. But I prophesy that the Star of the East is 
in the ascendant to-day. Have you not shown me 
that it is so? | pray that in regard to other matters 
it may prove a good augury.”’ 

‘Cunning old beast,” murmured Pamela angrily, 
as her visitor withdrew. “I believe he really hates 
the English. I'd almost rather have him as he was yes- 
terday. Then at least he was honest; but his bows 
and smiles to-day make me feel sick. Anyway I’ve 
lulled his suspicions to rest for the present, so let us 
be thankful for small mercies.” 
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The party for the polo match consisted of Pamela, 
Fatima, and several of the latter's ladies-in-waiting. 
With much giggling they crowded themselves into a 
large limousine, which awaited them outside the garden 
gate. On its arrival at the road outside the main 
gate of the Fort, it was met by an escort of the State 
cavalry, who accompanied it at the gallop, their scarlet 
pennons waving at the end of the long lances they 
carried. As the chauffeur had to accommodate his pace 
to that of the horses, their progress was necessarily 
slow, and Pamela tried hard to get an occasional peep 
of the road, round the corner of the blind nearest her. 

“T do hate driving in a car with the blinds all 
down,” she said impatiently to Fatima, a remark 
which was greeted with a burst of merriment from 
her companions, who did not for a moment take it 
seriously. As the car neared the ground she could 
hear a band playing gaily, and she caught glimpses of 
the flag-bedecked stand, already bright with the dresses 
of the ladies. The Vizier, wishing for his own 
reasons to keep secret the serious condition of the 
Begum’s health, had given strict orders that all was 
to proceed as_ usual. To Pamela’s astonishment, 
instead of slackening speed, and moving in behind the 
various vehicles which were drawing up at the grand- 
stand, the chauffeur drove on and turned up a road 
which ran along one side of the ground. 

“Wherever is he taking us to?” she exclaimed. 
“He must have made a mistake! ”’ 

“No, no,” laughed Fatima. ‘ You surely didn’t 
expect to be with all these people. There is no re- 
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served place for us there, and it would have been 
hot sitting all the time in the car. See!’ she went on, 
pointing to a large tent at the opposite side of the 
ground from the stand, from the top of which floated 
the colours of Sultanpur—“ that has been put up for 
us; and we will see nicely from behind the chick.” 

Mrs. Din was already waiting for them, and 
obviously not in the best of tempers. She had 
petulantly combated her husband's decision that she 
must be in charge of the purdah party, and, when forced 
to give in, had done so with very bad grace. Pamela 
fancied she cast a glance of disfavour at the dainty 
gown and hat she had decided to wear. 

‘“A study in primrose,’ she remarked acidly. ‘In 
my young days I was always told that yellow meant 
‘forsaken '—let’s hope it doesn't mean that in your 
case!”’ 

‘“T suppose Mr. Din has been telling her what’s hap- 
pened, and she’s having a dig at me because I'm help- 
less,’ reflected the girl, ‘“ but I shan’t give her the satis- 
faction of knowing that the thrust’s gone home ’’—and 
she smiled brightly, as she followed the others down 
the screened alley leading to the tent. 

Inside it was dark and fairly cool. The floor was 
covered with Persian rugs, and seats and divans were 
arranged along the side next to the polo ground. 
There the walls of the tent had been rolled up, and 
thin bamboo chicks, or blinds, lowered, through which 
a good view was to be had by the inmates, while at 
the same time they remained invisible to those outside. 

“What a fate for these poor things, to have to go 
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through life screened and shut away like this!” 
thought Pamela, as she gazed enviously across the 
grassy stretch to the gay scene on the other side. A 
conversation she had had on board ship with a Govern- 
ment official recurred to her memory. He had been 
discoursing on the position of the women of India, 
and Pamela had expressed her horror at a system that 
restricted so hopelessly their activities, both mental 
and physical, and which, she argued, must make them 
feel little better than prisoners. 

“There, my dear young lady, you are quite wrong,” 
had replied her companion. “‘ Doubtless there are 
such cases; but to most women of high rank the idea 
of breaking away from purdah would be most distaste- 
ful. They would feel they were losing caste, and 
you must remember that, although they are not seen, 
the power they wield in the background is enormous. 
Every zenana 1s a perfect hot-bed of intrigue. I feel 
certain that it would be far easier to persuade the 
men to give their women liberty, than to prevail upon 
the latter to accept it. The emancipation of the 
women must come through themselves; and it will not 
come till better and fuller education has had time to 
disperse the mists of superstition in which they are 
stifled.” 

At this point Pamela’s train of thought was inter- 
rupted by the sight of one of the Kalabad team, 
struggling to make his pony go slowly up the ground. 
He was mounted on a strong-looking chestnut waler, 
with a temper evidently as fiery as its coat; and Pamela 
watched with admiration, as the man gradually paci- 
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fied the excited animal, and induced it to steady down 
to the pace he desired. She admired also the grace 
of his thin well-knit figure and as he neared the tent 
she leant forward hoping to catch a glimpse of his 
face, which was shadowed by a solar topi. When 
almost abreast of her, he turned his head, and for a 
second looked straight at the place where she was 
sitting, invisible to him outside in the bright sunlight. 
But that second was enough to start the girl’s heart 
beating furiously, and to set the blood drumming in 
her ears. With a throb of joy almost painful in its 
intensity, she had recognized the rider, who was none 
other than Captain Caldecott. 

For the space of a moment she was seized with the 
wild idea of pushing her way out of the tent to him, 
but she quickly realized the madness of such a course. 
Even were she to succeed in getting out, which was 
unlikely, he would be too far off to recognize her, 
and she would be seriously imperilling any future 
chance of escape. She stole a covert look at Mrs. 
Din, wondering if she had noted her rapid change of 
colour, and understood the cause of it; but that lady 
was admiring some new jewels of Fatima’s, and had 
not even glanced in the direction of the young officer. 
Pamela drew a breath of relief, as her eyes followed 
his progress across the ground. How he happened to 
be in Sultanpur she did not know, the Vizier having 
seen to it that she should not receive his letter, telling 
her of his appointment to the Staff at Kalabad, the 
headquarters of the Local Division. But it was 
enough that he was there, close to her, when she 
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had thought him far away. Her heart seemed to be 
singing with happiness, and she felt as if everyone 
must guess her secret, so difficult was it to appear 
calm and unconcerned. Any change in her demeanour, 
however, passed unnoticed by the other members of 
the party, whose attention was now focused on the 
arrival on the ground of the competing teams. 

The Sultanpur tournament was not one of the first 
importance, and took place comparatively early in the 
cold weather, at a time when military duties kept many 
regimental teams from competing. The two which 
had successfully come through to the final were, how- 
ever, by no means devoid of merit or of brilliant 
players; and, as far as looks were concerned, the 
Pathankot side would have been hard to beat, as 
they rode on to the ground to take their places. The 
four snow-white arabs, on which they were mounted 
with an unerring instinct for effect, picked their way 
daintily across the grass, their long silky tails held out 
proudly, their satin coats gleaming in the sun. The 
riders wore clinging silk vests of brilliant green, the 
true shade of the Prophet—their turbans, of the same 
colour, bore in front a golden crescent—and the ponies’ 
scarf-like maftingales were also of emerald. Each 
man sat his horse with the easy grace born of much 
experience; and a murmur of applause went up from 
the spectators, as they passed the stand. 

The elder of the two brothers—the Nawab of 
Pathankot—was at back, while the younger was 
playing 2. Both were striking-looking men, but the 
Nawab, although only twenty-five, was already be- 
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ginning to show unmistakable signs of over-indulgence, 
and was inclined to heaviness. His features, though 
handsome, were marred by an habitually sulky expres- 
sion, and he was the possessor of a violent and absolutely 
uncontrolled temper. Shah Nawaz, on the other hand, 
though only three years junior to his brother, might 
easily have passed for much younger. His fondness 
for every kind of sport helped him to retain his youth- 
ful figure. His expression was keen and animated, 
and as he rode along the ground his ready laugh could 
be heard, as he joked with the other two members 
of the team, Thakurs Akhey and Biye Singh. Both 
had been school-fellows of the Nawab and his brother 
at the Mayo College, and had since won many laurels, 
by reason of their brilliant play in the famous 
Rathorpur team. 

The Staff team was also a composite one. Behind 
Captain Caldecott, who played 3, was Major Stringer, 
the well-known International; and in front were the 
1 and 2, of the K.D.G.s, and the 25th Hussars, re- 
spectively—Godfrey and Clarke. Compared with their 
opponents they were a considerably heavier side, and, 
on the whole, not so well mounted; but, during the 
course of the tournament they had shown far more 
combination; and, though to the uninitiated polo may 
seem a game of individual brilliancy, there is none 
in which combination and team work tell more. Also 
all four men were resolved to get as much advantage 
as possible out of their extra weight. As they were 
preparing to mount, their back and captain delivered 
himself of a few last injunctions. 
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‘““Now, boys,” he said, ‘‘ we mean to win this, and 
what you've got to do is to bump—bump—bump into 
these fellows, until they have no guts left in ’em. 
Whatever happens to the ball, never leave your man. 
Get your weight home every time and we'll do it 
right enough.” 

Swinging into their saddles, they took their places, 
and in a few seconds the bugle went, and the ball 
was flung in. Bump-bump into each other went the 
six players who rode to meet it, and right through 
them it ran. Stringer was on to it first, and, giving 
a half-hit, he followed up at full gallop. He noted 
with satisfaction that his 1 was sticking like a leech 
to the Nawab, Clarke was on to Biye Singh, and 
Caldecott, anticipating the next hit, was flying down 
the ground in a line for the goal-post. His next shot 
was a full hit, crossing the ground at an angle. The 
Nawab, spurring on his pony, made a gallant effort 
to reach it, but was ridden off at the critical moment, 
and Caldecott, coming up at racing speed, caught the 
ball a clean hit, and landed it between the posts. The 
success of the English team roused Pathankot to 
greater efforts, and the game swept up and down the 
ground. The lighter weights had a certain advantage. 
Their stick work was cleverer, and their ponies a shade 
more handy. Before the chukker was over they had 
a goal to their credit, and in each of the two following 
ones scored again. At half-time the score read— 
Pathankot, 3; Staff, 1. The supporters of the former 
team were jubilant, their faces wreathed in smiles; but 
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there was truth in what Caldecott’s groom observed to 
his master, as he hurried up with a drink. 

“You've just about given that number 2 of theirs 
‘is bellyful, sir. He’ll be over the line before ’e lets you 
near ’im again, and the rest of them ain’t feelin’ much 
chippier.”’ 

A bit of temper, and consequent bad play by the Staff 
1, who checked his pony, to make what he knew be- 
forehand to be a fruitless appeal, let in Pathankot, 
and a somewhat lucky goal to them was the result. 
But the Staff were gradually getting on top, and the 
knowledge of this began to upset the Nawab’s equilli- 
brium. A broken stick added to his irritation; and, 
when his syce, dodging in and out among the ponies’ 
legs, handed him the fresh one at the wrong side, he 
burst out in a torrent of vituperation. Luckily for the 
onlookers, he addressed the man in his native language; 
as it 1s said with truth that an Englishman’s abuse 
leaves off at the point where an Indian’s begins. 
Another goal to the Staff ended that chukker. 

During the next two Pathankot made several unsuc- 
cessful raids on their opponents’ goal. Neither side 
scored, but towards the end of the fifth chukker Clarke 
just got on to a long shot of Caldecott’s, as it was 
trickling out, and tapped it through. The last chukker 
opened amidst wild excitement. Akhey Singh was 
on to the ball in a flash and away with it, but, as he 
steadied himself to shoot, he was caught up by Stringer, 
whose shoulder getting into him in the nick of time, 
sent the ball wide. After the hit in the Staff were 
on top once more, but several shots just missed their 
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mark. Only a few seconds remained, and the English 
side seemed destined to be beaten, when events took a 
rapid turn. 

Caldecott and the Sahibzada, which was the title 
accorded to the younger Pathankot, were riding side 
by side, when Clarke, who had the ball by the side- 
line, checking his pony, hit a clean back-hander under 
its tail to the centre of the ground. It was without a 
doubt the Sahibzada’s ball, but constant bumping had 
told its tale. As Caldecott swung in his pony to ride 
him off, he gave way to such an extent that his 
opponent suddenly caught sight of the ball on his near 
side. He was about to shoot when he felt the Sahib- 
zada’s stick cross his own over his pony. Cries of 
“Foul! Foul!’ “ How’s that, umpire?” hoarsely 
rent the air, and were answered by a shrill blast of 
the whistle, ordering a free hit. Stringer took the 
shot and lifted the ball high in the air. It dropped 
straight in front of the Nawab, who rode forward to 
hit it away from goal, but a curious spin suddenly 
turned it over, and curving in its course, it evaded his 
stick. Godfrey was on to it in a moment, and, amid 
loud cheers followed by the final bugle, he sent it 
through the posts with a neat near-side shot. 

The score read 4 all; and if excitement ran high at 
the last chukker, it knew no bounds when, after the 
usual interval, the goals were widened and play resumed. 
For the first few minutes the game was decidedly sticky. 
Then Caldecott got away with a neat run and centre. 
Godfrey took charge of the back, and Clarke, bumping 
Biye Singh off the ball, sent it home with a fine shot, 
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which decided the match, and gave the victory to the 
Staff. 

All through the game Pamela had sat gazing fixedly 
out at the sunlit ground, her eyes following Caldecott’s 
every movement. But it was not of the play she was 
thinking, and the only impression left on her mind 
was a blurred image of galloping ponies, whirling 
sticks, and dazzling splashes of green and white. She 
had responded mechanically to the chatter of Fatima, 
who was at her side, and now that the match was over, 
and the riders leaving the ground, she roused herself 
with an effort, and joined in the general conversation. 

“Well, my Pamela, and how have you enjoyed your 
first polo match?” inquired Fatima. “ You will let 
me call you Pamela, won't your—lI find Miss Lathom 
so unfriendly.” 

“Why, of course, [’d love you to; and, after all, 
I call you Fatima. I think it was a splendid game— 
don’t your” 

‘““Indeed I do, and of course you will be pleased 
that the English have won. If it had been any other 
Indian team than Rathankot playing them, I should 
have been more sad to see them beaten; but, as you 
know, we do not much love the House of Pathankot in 
Sultanpur. What a temper the Nawab will be in over 
this! I am glad that it is not I who have to receive 
him when he returns to-night.” 

Much giggling greeted this remark, and a pretty girl, 
who was always in attendance on Fatima, chimed in: 

“They say that Hashmat Ali, the sly jackal, has 
sifted all the bazars for miles round these last few 
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days, so that he might have some new beauties to 
produce, should the game go against his lords to-day.” 

“The Sahibzada Sahib will bear no ill-will at being 
beaten,” ventured another, “‘ but a peri from Paradise 
would not be able to bring a smile to the Nawab’s face 


to-night.” 

“Hush, hush! Such talk is unseemly among 
maidens,” interrupted Fatima, unable nevertheless to 
repress a smile at their gossip. ‘“‘ See!—the cup is soon 
to be presented to the victors. I wonder who will 
give it?” 


Mrs. Din, who had been sitting in the back of the 
tent, inwardly fuming at the way in which her after- 
noon had been spoilt, now felt that she could bear it 
no longer. To be, as she considered herself, the burra 
mem of Sultanpur, and yet to be relegated to the back- 
ground in this manner, was as gall and wormwood to 
her. What was the use of having a new frock straight 
out from home, if these stuck-up officers’ wives were 
not to be humbled by a sight of its glories. Decidedly 
she must have a few minutes in the Stand. It was but 
her due, and now that she had guarded her flock all 
afternoon her husband could not blame her. Having 
arrived at this conclusion, she was not long in acting 
on it. 

“My husband expects me to join him in the Stand,” 
she informed her companions. “I shall give orders 
for the car to be ready in a few minutes from now, 
and you will get ahead of the crush. Good afternoon 
to you all—it has been so pleasant.” 

With a beaming smile, called forth more by the 
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prospect of leaving them than by any pleasure she 
had felt in their company, she raised the chick, and let 
herself out of the tent. Fatima grimaced slightly and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“She’s been like a bear with a sore head all 
afternoon, as you English say,’ she remarked sotto 
voce to Pamela. “It will be more fun now that she 
is gone.” 

“But we must go too now, I suppose? ’”’ 

“Oh, yes, we'll go, but not straight home just at 
once. I intend to have a closer look at the crowd. 
It will be amusing to watch the Sahibs and Memsahibs 
from Kalabad getting into their cars. Come along,” and 
taking Pamela’s hand, she pulled her towards the 
entrance. 

The latter allowed herself to be hurried out and into 
the limousine, any scruples she had as to the wisdom 
of the proceeding being overcome by her desire to catch 
another glimpse of Captain Caldecott. As the car moved 
off, Fatima picked up the speaking tube, and ordered the 
driver to take them over to see the tamasha. 

“Tt 1s the Khan Sahib’s orders,” she announced, 
lying glibly so as to dispel the man’s doubts about 
disobeying the commands he had just received from 
Mrs. Din. 

As they approached the road fronting the Stand, all 
was bustle and movement. Cars were being brought 
up from every side, and among them surged the native 
crowd, hindering the motorists, who yelled, and tooted 
their horns unavailingly. The Fort chauffeur, seeing 
it would be impossible to manceuvre his car through 
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the crush, drew up at the end of the road, deciding 
to wait for a more auspicious moment in which to 
continue his journey. Fatima and her ladies were 
charmed at this chance of seeing the visitors at close 
quarters; and, peeping excitedly round the blinds, they 
kept up a running fire of comments on every person 
and object within sight. 

““ See!’’ exclaimed one, “the small open car just in 
front belongs to the Sahibzada Sahib. Without doubt 
he will soon arrive. Ah, here he comes, and with him 
the Captain Sahib of the other side!” 

“It is the tall Sahib who hit two goals. He is 
good to look upon, but, to my mind, not so good as is 
‘Shah Nawaz,” murmured another. 

Pamela, who had leant back in despair, after search- 
ing in vain for any sign of Captain Caldecott, sat up sud- 
denly at the words. Yes, there he was, striking a 
match to light his cigarette, as he stretched out his 
long legs, and settled himself in the seat beside the 
younger Pathankot. Even as she started forward, the 
car began to move—in two seconds it would be past, 
bearing away from her this man, and all the hopes that 
had flooded her heart at sight of him. It was now 
or never. Rapidly her fingers travelled over the door, 
feeling for some method of opening it from within, 
but without success. Then, as the car gathered speed 
and drew level with the window, Pamela clutched the 
blind, and, dragging it back, thrust out her head. It 
was only for a second, for with a shriek of dismay 
Fatima seized her and dragged her back. At the 
same moment the chauffeur, who now had a clear road, 
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put their car in motion. But in that second Pamela 
had looked straight into Caldecott’s eyes as he passed, 
and she knew that he had recognized her. She hardly 
heard the reproaches of her companion, who was both 
horrified and frightened at what had happened. 

“Tf Her Highness heard of this never again would 
we be allowed outside the Fort,’ she wailed. ‘‘ Oh, 
what shame to show your face in this manner!— 
never has such a thing been done by any of the ladies 
in Sultanpur! ” 

“Nonsense, Fatima,’ at length exclaimed Pamela 
impatiently. ‘After all I am not purdah, so why 
worry so much about it? No one need know, and if 
they do, they will only think it was because I am Eng- 
lish, and do not understand the customs. It’s so 
stuffy in here that I really couldn't stand it,’ she added 
more gently, trusting that, in the general excitement, 
no one had guessed the reason for her behaviour. 

By the time they arrived at the Fort Pamela had 
managed in a great degree to calm the anxiety of her 
friend ; and, as she pointed out, it was highly unlikely 
that anyone would hear of what had happened, as the 
ladies-in-waiting would be far too much afraid of their 
liberty being curtailed to breathe a word of it. 

Meanwhile, Captain Caldecott was spinning along 
the road to the cantonment of Kalabad in a ferment of 
excitement and anxiety, that it took all his powers 
of self-control to conceal. Notwithstanding his dis- 
appointment at Pamela's failure to reply to his letter, 
telling her of his appointment to the General’s Staff at 
Kalabad, he had looked round anxiously for the Dins 
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on his arrival at the polo ground. He had noticed 
the Khan Sahib in the distance, just before the begin- 
ning of the match, but was unsuccessful in his efforts 
to catch that gentleman’s eye. He supposed, however, 
that he would be accompanied by his wife and her com- 
panion; and, without doubt, some of the brilliance of 
his play had been inspired by the thought of the bright 
eyes he had assured himself were watching him. On 
the conclusion of the match he had hastened to the 
Stand, but nowhere had he been able to find the girl. 
He had almost given up hope of meeting her, when 
to his joy he had caught sight of Mrs. Din, at that 
moment arrived from the purdah tent. His delight at 
the prospect of once more seeing Pamela communicated 
itself to his smile, and he greeted the lady so warmly 
that she felt more certain than ever that her new 
totlette made an irresistible frame for her charms. But 
his quick question—“ Isn’t Miss Lathom with you?” 
filled her with dismay, and she glanced nervously 
round, hoping that her husband was nowhere within 
earshot. There was a slight pause before she replied: 

““No. I am so sad about her departure, but she found 
Sultanpur so dull that I felt it would be really unkind to 
keep her to her contract. You see, there are very few 
Europeans here, and Miss Lathom felt she would miss 
young society. But I am quite désolée without her, I 
can assure you.” 

Caldecott’s smile had faded as she was speaking, and 
Mrs. Din found his intent gaze extremely disconcerting. 

“ Really,” he remarked at length, “I am very much 
surprised. Miss Lathom did not strike me as a girl 
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who would be easily discouraged, or would consider 
her own pleasure first. Besides, she can have had no 
time to know whether she would have liked it or not. 
Will you give me her address, please, as I am afraid she 
cannot have received a letter which I wrote her before 
coming to Kalabad?”’ 

“But that is just what I cannot do,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Din. ‘She has never written to tell me where the 
friends live to whom she has gone. Of course I am 
not blaming her, but .. .” 

“Good heavens!” broke in Caldecott dumbfounded, 
“you can’t mean to tell me that you and your husband 
let a young girl, who is absolutely unacquainted with 
India, leave your house without even finding out where 
she was going? It’s simply unheard-of! Why, any- 
thing may have happened to her, poor child,” he added 
half to himself. 

“Oh, but you mistake me entirely, Captain 
Caldecott! Miss Lathom was to meet her friends at 
the junction near here, and from there she sent me 
a wire saying she had joined their party. My hus- 
band and I made all arrangements for her comfort 
on the journey, and should certainly have earned her 
gratitude if we did not!” 

“Of course, I beg your pardon,’ murmured 
Caldecott, trying to appease his companion’s indigna- 
tion. But nothing more was to be learnt from her, 
and, feeling singularly depressed and unconvinced of 
the truth of her story, he joined the departing crowd, 
and was soon seated in the car belonging to the 
younger Pathankot, who had offered him a lift back 
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to Kalabad. As they started, the events already re- 
corded took place, and, with a thrill Caldecott 
recognized the face that had filled his mind, waking and 
sleeping, since last he saw it on the ship. In a flash 
they were past, and when he looked back the face had 
disappeared, and the big car was moving rapidly 
in the opposite direction. 

“Good God!” he breathed, “I can’t be mistaken, 
but what can it mean?—foul play of some sort, I'll 
be bound! And here I’ve got to sit till we reach 
Kalabad, pretending nothing’s the matter; but, if I’m 
to be of any use to her, I must keep my head.” 

Gritting his teeth on this resolve, he turned and 
addressed some commonplace remark on the match 
to the young man at his side. But Shah Nawaz, who 
was smiling reminiscently to himself, made no reply; 
and it soon became evident he was much more in- 
terested in the glimpse he also had caught of Pamela’s 
face than in the result of the tournament. 

“Tell me, Sahib, do you know who is the English 
lady who looked out of the State car? She must 
without doubt be a companion or governess to some 
of Her Highness’s relations, but I have not before seen 
her. You also noticed her, as I saw you looking 
back.”’ 

‘“Yes, she’s rather like someone I met on board 
ship coming out,’ returned Caldecott casually. “I 
thought it was she at first, but found I was mistaken. 
You put in some fine play this afternoon,” he went on, 
changing the subject. “I should like to have a look 

IO 
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at your ponies some day. They put ours quite in the 
shade.” 

The distance between Sultanpur and Kalabad was 
only eight miles, and it was not long before the car 
ran in through the green and well-kept grounds of the 
Cantonment Club. 

“Come in and have a drink, Sahib,” said Caldecott. 
“Youll need one after all your exertions,” and 
together they entered the bar. Shah Nawaz, who was 
anything but teetotal when not in the presence of some 
of his stricter Mohammedan friends or relations, drank 
a long peg with evident satisfaction. Then with a 
salaam to Caldecott and the other members in the room, 
he departed to continue his drive to Pathankot, which 
lay some thirty miles to the north of the Cantonment. 

As he buzzed along the road, which sloped steeply 
down at either side to meet the fields, his face again 
wore the smile that Caldecott had noticed, and his eyes 
shone with excitement and desire at the recollection of 
the beautiful face he had seen as he left the polo 
ground. 

“By Allah!” he muttered repeatedly, ‘‘she shall 
be mine ere many moons be past,” and he laughed as 
he pictured the jealousy the white woman would arouse 
in his harem. 

“‘ These others—what are they beside her, who shall 
be Moon of my Delights? This very evening must 
Hashmat be sent for. He shall hit on some plan by 
which I may become possessor of her stag-eyed 
loveliness.” 

At this point in his rhapsodies, Shah Nawaz, who 
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had been increasing speed at an alarming rate, was 
suddenly brought to earth by the appearance of a 
long string of bullock carts, heavily laden with raw 
cotton, which loomed out of the dusk in front of him, 
and barred his path. Jamming on his brakes, he 
sounded his horn, cursing volubly while the distracted 
drivers attempted by vigorously twisting the bullocks’ 
tails to clear the road. The members of a family 
party returning from a visit to Sultanpur, and all 
crowded into an ekka, drawn by an emaciated pony, were 
in such haste to get out of the way that they allowed 
their terrified steed to career rapidly down the em- 
bankment, at the bottom of which they were all 
violently upset into the ditch, with their multifarious 
bundles on top of them. Shah Nawaz, who was quite 
accustomed to deference of this kind, paid no attention 
to his brother’s unfortunate subjects beyond a few 
more curses; and was soon past the obstacles, and 
nearing the building, half dwelling-house and half fort, 
where he and the Nawab lived with their numerous 
wives, courtesans, and hangers-on. 

The plain was dotted here and there with small 
hills of volcanic origin, which rose so abruptly from 
it that in the distance they resembled nothing so much 
as enormous haystacks. The top of one of these was 
the site chosen for the building, which as the years 
passed, had been allowed to fall into sad disrepair, and 
on closer inspection presented a very tumbledown ap- 
pearance. But silhouetted as it now was against the 
red of the evening sky, the signs of neglect obliterated 
by a kindly dusk, it produced a distinctly imposing 
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effect; and Shah Nawaz regarded it with pride as he 
approached the gateway. At the sound of his horn 
the heavy gates were opened, with as much haste as 
their rusty and complaining hinges would allow, and 
he brought the car to a standstill in a large outer court- 
yard roughly paved with cobble stones, through which 
ran a small stream, forded by an Irish bridge. In 
one corner bleated a herd of goats, just driven in from 
pasture, and a number of country-bred stallions, their 
manes and tails dyed a brilliant magenta, were 
being led round by their syces. Stretched out to dry on 
either side of the water were some long strips of muslin, 
intended for pugarees, which had been newly dyed in 
delicate shades of pink, blue, mauve, and yellow, and 
which lent an added note of colour to the scene. Close 
by the gateway squatted several of the guard, busily 
betting on some native game of chance; and groups of 
women were shouting to each other in high-pitched 
voices, as they went about their various duties. 

Off this opened an inner courtyard, round which ran 
endless mud-floored dwellings resembling out-houses, 
which provided accommodation for the servants and 
their families; and over all rose the red walls of the 
main building, the upper story of which was given 
over entirely to the ladies of the household, and com- 
manded a fine view of the plain. Of the apartments 
occupied by the Nawab and his brother, only those 
along one side entering from the big durbar hall had 
any pretensions to size or modern furnishing. Their 
father had added these to the old building, mainly for 
the convenience of European visitors, but no attempt 
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had been made to redecorate them, or even to keep them 
clean. The Nawab was confident that, on the Begum’s 
death he would step into her shoes, and that it would 
not be long before he had to move his household to 
the palace at Sultanpur. Thus he had not considered 
it worth while to keep the Pathankot house in order, 
and was allowing everything to slide. 

Shah Nawaz mounted the steps and entered the dur- 
bar room, or hall of audience, which had been the 
special pride of the late Nawab, his father. The 
general effect was certainly gay. A white cotton cloth 
covered the floor, on which lay several crudely coloured 
rugs of cheap German manufacture. The walls had 
been distempered a bright magenta pink, which had 
gone on in light and dark patches, and were covered 
with a heterogeneous collection of inferior portraits in 
oils of some of the late Nawabs—ancient oleographs, 
framed in discoloured gilt, of Queen Victoria, the 
Prince Consort and the German Emperor in his palmy 
days—some really good old coloured prints, repre- 
senting the sport of pig-sticking—and many faded 
photographs of past Viceroys, and shooting groups. 
From the roof hung a number of huge crystal chan- 
deliers thickly coated with dust, and in the corners of the 
rooms were crystal pillars, bearing other chandeliers, 
but all of them cracked or broken. Large balls of 
red, green, and blue glass, suggesting the decorations 
usually seen on Christmas trees, were also much in 
evidence. <A series of marble statues, portraying nude 
female figures in various attitudes, were dotted about, 
and against the walls were placed rows of extremely 
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uncomfortable-looking chairs and settees, upholstered 
in royal blue stamped velvet. At one end, on a raised 
step, was the low cushioned throne, or masnad, used 
by the Nawab on ceremonial occasions. The hall was 
lighted from above by clerestory windows, most of 
the panes of which were missing; and a continuous 
hum betrayed the presence of crowds of mosquitoes 
and other insects, which had sought refuge during 
the day from the blazing rays of the sun. 

The place was deserted, and for a moment Shah 
Nawaz considered a possible visit to his wives’ quar- 
ters. Both brothers had taken advantage of the 
latitude in matters matrimonial allowed by their reli- 
gion, and the Sahibzada had but lately married his 
fourth wife, a beautiful girl belonging to a hill family 
well known on the N.W. Frontier. He knew with 
what interest and excitement all would hang on his 
words, as he related the news from Sultanpur, especially 
that concerning the Begum’s health; but a twinge of 
pain in his arm, where he had strained a muscle during 
the match, made him change his mind. Shouting 
for Hashmat Ali to be sent for to massage it, he betook 
himself to his own rooms. 
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HasHMAT ALI was a hanger-on of the Pathankot 
household, whose reputed wealth had been amassed by 
making profit out of the vices of his masters. Never- 
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theless it would be unfair to describe him as wholly an 
opportunist. He cherished a real affection for both 
brothers, and would not have thought of giving up their 
service to enter anyone else’s, even had his prospects of 
gain been greater in other employ. He was consider- 
ably older than the Nawab, with a stout figure, a merry 
sensual face, and an exceedingly evil reputation. No 
woman for many miles around was safe from Hash- 
mat’s eyes, and his boast was that he could procure his 
masters so many samples of youthful beauty that Para- 
dise itself could not compete with him. Another of his 
main activities consisted in introducing large quantities 
of drink into the Fort on the sly; and many were the 
midnight orgies he assisted at, which did not end till 
both hosts and guests were too intoxicated to drink any 
more. 

Obeying the summons of Shah Nawaz, he rolled into 
the apartment, his little black eyes twinkling, and a jest 
on his thick smiling lips. But his young master seemed 
in no mood for laughter. Sullenly he held out his 
injured arm. 

“I have much pain here,” he growled. ‘‘ These dogs 
of Feringhis came near to breaking it with their brutal 
play—for ever bumping into me. I do not call it polo 
what they play.” 

“Tt is well known that when the Presence appears on 
the field all are afraid—they cannot beat him in fair 
play, so they take refuge in those foul tricks. Never 
was a lord who played like my lord.” 

Hashmat was feeling the muscles with practised 
fingers as he spoke, and, deciding that the Sahibzada’s 
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feelings were more hurt than his body, proceeded to 
apply a further healing balm of flattery. His efforts, 
however, met with a rebuff. Shah Nawaz was still too 
sore at having lost the cup to want to discuss the game, 
and shut his attendant up abruptly. For a few minutes 
the massage continued in silence, but Hashmat was not 
so easily to be defeated in his attempts to enliven his 
master. 

“To-day I have been to my village,” he remarked, 
“and on the way thither, I met with some of my rela- 
tions. They told me news of interest concerning one 
there, a silversmith, who has but lately married a girl 
of great beauty. ‘ Allah Kerim,’ thought I, ‘let me but 
lay my plans with care, and doubtless He will permit 
His servant to view this fair one.’ I loitered about near 
their dwelling, till at length my patience was rewarded, 
and the woman came out, carrying her water-pot to fill 
it at the stream. With one hand she held her veil over 
her face, so that I saw only her eyes, but they were as 
the stars for brightness. I followed her till a turn in 
the road hid us from the house—then I approached, and, 
holding out my hand, in which lay two jewelled nose 
studs, I told her they had been sent to her by a great 
chief, who had heard of her charms, and whose humble 
slave I was. She put forth her hand to take them, but 
I drew back, saying, ‘ Nay—on one condition only dost 
thou get them, and that is that thou putt’st them on in my 
presence, so that when I return to my lord, I may assure 
him that in truth thou art wearing his gift.’ ” 

Hashmat gave a fat chuckle at the recollection and 
continued : 
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“ At that she hesitated; but another look at the jewels 
decided her ; and, hastily, lest anyone should come along 
the path, she seized them, and, dropping her veil, began 
to screw them in. Thus had I a good view of her 
face, which is indeed as the bloom on the lotus for love- 
liness. Moreover her eyes are as the eyes of a gazelle, 
and her tresses of raven blackness. But at that moment 
I heard voices approaching; so, advising her to hide the 
jewels lest her husband should be jealous, I left her. 
Also, he might have known they were false,’ he added, 
his fat body heaving with laughter at the success of 
his plot. 

“To-morrow I go to bring her here, if so be thy 
pleasure, O Protector of the Poor!” 

But again he was disappointed. This choice morsel, 
which he had congratulated himself on having ready to 
dangle in front of his master’s nose, appeared to rouse 
him to but scant interest, and the recital was only greeted 
by a series of grunts. Obviously something was weigh- 
ing heavily on the Sahibzada’s mind. Hashmat stifled 
his curiosity, and addressed himself exclusively to the 
manipulation of the arm. He knew from long experi- 
ence that sooner or later Shah Nawaz would unburden 
himself; and he was determined it should be to his ears 
and no other’s. He had not long to wait. 

While he had been talking, Shah Nawaz, who had 
paid little if any attention to the story, had been trying 
to make up his mind whether to entrust Hashmat with 
his secret or not; and had at last decided in the affirma- 
tive. Inno other way could he get the desired informa- 
tion; and get it he must. Totally untaught to control 
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any of his emotions, he felt himself consumed with a 
white-hot passion for the English girl, The mere 
thought of any other man being privileged to look upon 
her face caused him tortures of jealousy. Having once 
begun, it was a relief to pour his tale into Hashmat’s 
willing ears; and by the end of it the latter was almost 
as excited as his master. 

‘“ My lord’s servant has already heard rumours in the 
bazar of strange happenings at Sultanpur; and much 
talk as to who it could be who came back with the Khan 
Sahib and his Memsahib. Common talk is it that the 
Memsahib is not purdah, but goes about in the manner 
of her people—yet she drove from the station in a car 
with all the blinds lowered. Many say that it was a 
white woman who accompanied her, but of this no one 
is certain. Doubtless those in the Fort know, but their 
tongues have been ordered to be silent.” 

“‘ Probably she is a governess or companion to some 
member of Her Highness’s family?”’ suggested Shah 
Nawaz, but Hashmat shook his head. 

“Tf so, wherefore all this secrecy and purdah? 
Several times have governesses or companions come, but 
never before has this happened. Always have they 
come and gone in the shameless way of their country- 
women, exposing their faces to every passer-by. But 
despair not, O Lord of my Life!—put your trust in 
Hashmat your slave, and grieve not for the beauty of 
this Feringht. She shall be yours ere the new moon 
show her face; but much cunning must be used, so that 
it come not to the ears of Her Highness, or her minis- 
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ters, that we have aught to do with the disappearance 
of the girl.” 

Full of the importance of his mission, Hashmat rose 
from the squatting position he had taken up beside the 
divan, on which lay his patient, and, gathering up the 
bottles of various oils he had been using, salaamed, and 
left the Sahibzada to his reflections. 


Pamela Begum XIT 


THE Kalabad Club had gradually emptied itself as the 
hour for dinner approached ; and Caldecott, who had re- 
mained on till the last minute in the hope of seeing the 
General, was at length forced to go also. <A promise to 
dine out that evening prevented him from seeking his 
Chief at his own house; so there was nothing for it but 
to wait tillthe morning. Cursing inwardly at the delay, 
he climbed into the back of his hired tonga, and, to the 
accompaniment of the jingling bells which decorated the 
ponies’ necks, was bumped along the road to his destina- 
tion. Once there he made a valiant effort to subscribe to 
the general small-talk, and to appear at least to be listen 

ing to the chatter of his neighbour, a girl still in her 
teens, who had but lately come out from home, and 
whose pretty head was rapidly being turned by the 
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amount of attention she was receiving. But, try as he 
would, he could not prevent his mind from returning 
to the one object he had at heart. <A playful tap from 
his partner’s fan recalled him suddenly to his neglected 
duties. 


“What an absent-minded man you are, Captain 
Caldecott!’ she said, with some pique. ‘I’ve asked 
you the same question about the polo match three times, 
and all you did was to pass me the salted almonds, which 
I don’t want at all. I shan’t say another word to you 
unless you apologize most humbly. I don’t believe you 
find me one little bit interesting,’ and she glanced up 
archly at his serious face. 


‘“‘T do, indeed,” protested Caldecott, “so please show 
you forgive me by asking the question once again,” and, 
putting Pamela firmly in the back of his mind, he suc- 
ceeded in making himself so charming to the fair 
débutante that she spent half the night lying awake 
thinking of him. 

As early the next morning as he in decency could, 
Caldecott presented himself at the General’s house. 
Mrs. Fuller, who had known him from the time he was 
a small boy, and with whom he was a great favourite, 
was in the verandah, arranging a bowl of roses. 


“Been doing something terrible, Jim?” she inquired, 
as she greeted him with asmile. “‘ You looked as if all 
the cares of the world were on your shoulders, as you 
came up the drive.” 


“Not this time,” he returned, looking affectionately 
at the still young face in its frame of silvery hair, “ but 
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I want the General to give me a hand to get someone 
else out of a mess,” 

“‘ Not one of my special lambs, I hope—but I suppose 
I shouldn’t ask that ? ” 

“No, it’s not anyone you know, and I can’t tell you 
about it yet; but I hope I shall have to enlist your help 
later on.” 

“You wretch—now you've filled me with curiosity 
and refuse to satisfy it. But, you know, if you want 
any assistance I’m ready,’ and she cast a maternal 
glance at the tall figure beside her. 

The General was wont to say that he ought by rights 
to be the most jealous man in the Station, as he never 
entered his wife’s drawing-room without finding some 
other man deep in conversation with her. What was 
an even greater proof of her popularity was the fact that 
she was as much beloved by the women as by the men. 
She was indefatigable in assisting every lame dog she 
came across over his or her particular stile; and, in 
addition to entertaining largely and successfully, she 
found time to devote to much wide reading, and study 
of the questions of the day, many of which were of 
absorbing interest to her. The loss, during the war, of 
their only child, a young and promising soldier, had 
come near to breaking her heart and the General’s, and 
had turned her auburn hair to snow in a few weeks. 
But they were not of those who dissipate their energy in 
repining; and, when they had recovered from the first 
stunning shock of the blow, they had set themselves with 
redoubled energy to do their bit. The General had 
won distinction in Mesopotamia; while his wife had 
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earned the gratitude of many by her devoted service in 
the cause of the Red Cross. Although not strictly 
beautiful in a classical sense, Mrs. Fuller’s colouring 
amply made up for any deficiencies in her features. 
Her silvery hair waved deliciously—her dark eyebrows 
were arched over eyes of the deepest blue, and her 
complexion would not have disgraced a girl of twenty. 
Last, but not least, the possession of a keen sense of 
humour, and a love of all things beautiful amounting 
almost to worship, helped to make up what might 
justly be described as a very charming personality. 

Caldecott was soon shown into the General’s office, 
but once there, he did not find the topic of Pamela an 
easy one to introduce. He fidgeted aimlessly with a 
pen-holder, answered the questions put to him in connec- 
tion with his work, and spent quite an unnecessary time 
in lighting a cigarette he had been offered. The elder 
man regarded him meanwhile from beneath his bushy 
eyebrows, with a slightly whimsical smile. 

“Well?” he said at length. “I don’t imagine you 
came here at this early hour just for the pleasure of 
seeing me, or even my wife, although I allow there 
might be more sense in that.” 

Thus invited, Caldecott conquered his hesitation, and 
plunged into his story. The General’s face assumed a 
thoughtful expression as he listened, and once or twice 
he swore softly under his breath. His interest was 
aroused, not only by the happenings related by Caldecott, 
but even more by the young man’s earnestness, and very 
evident anxiety concerning Miss Lathom’s fate. 

‘‘T hope to goodness the girl’s not just a pretty ad- 
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venturess, who has got round the lad,” he thought. But, 
as the tale proceeded, he found himself thinking less and 
less of this aspect of the case. As Caldecott came to a 
pause after a description of the polo match, and the sub- 
sequent appearance of the girl’s face at the car window, 
he noticed with satisfaction that he had certainly suc- 
ceeded in impressing his hearer. 

“ Tt’s a queer business, and no mistake,” remarked the 
latter. ‘‘ Are you absolutely sure it was Miss Lathom’s 
face you saw? You say it was only for a second— 
perhaps you were mistaken.”’ 

“T’d take my oath on it that it was she,” returned 
Caldecott eagerly. “I felt all the time that the Vizier’s 
wife was lying. If I had got hold of him I’d have 
squeezed the truth out of him, by hook or crook, but one 
feels so helpless with a woman! ”’ 

His companion laughed heartily. 

“Td back the Khan Sahib to keep his own counsel 
any day, however hard you tried to squeeze it out. 
These natives are past masters at deception—they prac- 
tise it from infancy.” 

“ But what is to be done about it, sir? Couldn’t you 
see the Resident at Sultanpur, and put the facts before 
him?” 

“My dear boy, have you ever met the Resident? 
He’s just about the biggest fool in Asia. Official isn’t 
the word for him, and I'd be certain to put both feet 
in it if I tried to tackle him. I believe his very braces 
are made of red-tape.” 

Caldecott smiled in spite of himself. 
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“But surely there must be some other way?” he 
urged. 

The General regarded him sympathetically. 

“It’s not an easy thing for me to interfere with the 
doings at Sultanpur, much as I want to help you,” he 
replied, “but Pll tell you what I'll do. Ill give you 
leave for the day, and you can take my car over there. 
Go to the Residency and ask for Captain Croft. He’s 
Stanford’s assistant, and a very decent fellow, and may 
know what’s going on. Now, I must get on with my 
job, or they'll be giving me the sack—so au revoir, 
young fellow. Go slow, and don’t put up the backs of 
the Sultanpur lot. It would only do more harm than 
good; and, after all, they’re not such fools as to hurt an 
Englishwoman. They know it would bring Govern- 
ment buzzing about their ears, like a swarm of 
hornets.” 

Caldecott thanked him, secretly disappointed that his 
Chief had refused to take any active part in the investi- 
gations, although at the same time approving his rea- 
sons. He went at once to the garage, and informed the 
native chauffeur that he had permission to take the 
General Sahib’s car for the day, and would drive it him- 
self. The man, who was busy putting an extra shine 
on the already spotless paint of his master’s recently 
acquired Wolseley, looked up with a grin and salaamed, 
delighted at the prospect of a few extra hours’ idleness 
in the bazar. Caldecott was soon seated at the wheel, 
and, backing the car out of the gateway, turned its head 
towards Sultanpur. After the unavoidable delay which 
had fretted him sorely, it was a relief to be embarked 
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on a definite course of action; and his hopes rose as the 
milestones flashed past, and the wind sang in his ears. 

He was still some distance from his destination when 
he caught sight of the large sheet of blue water, shining 
in the sun; and shortly after could discern the buildings 
of the city, dominated by the Fort. It was necessary to 
traverse the bazars to reach the road which led to the 
Residency, and Caldecott had to slow down to a crawl 
in the narrow streets, which were thronged with human 
beings, vehicles, and beasts of every description. A 
huge white Brahminy bull, his hump and neck wreathed 
with marigolds, was strolling leisurely along in front 
of the food vendors’ stalls, making inroads on whatever 
appealed to his bovine fancy. Here and there an im- 
pecunious merchant tried to wave him off, but most 
permitted him to pillage their wares undisturbed, too 
superstitious to interfere with the maraudings of the 
sacred animal. Farther on, a string of camels appeared, 
raising such a cloud of dust that Caldecott, half-suffo- 
cated, was forced to stop the car till the air had cleared 
sufficiently to let him see his way. Once through the 
city, however, the road widened, and was soon a broad, 
well-kept thoroughfare, shaded on either side by a 
double row of trees. 

Captain Croft was out with the Resident when Calde- 
cott arrived, and the chuprassies had seized the opportu- 
nity to disappear into the servants’ quarters, for a gos- 
sip, leaving the verandah deserted. Several well-directed 
shouts of “ Qua hai?’ reached their ears, however, and 
brought them back in haste to their duties. Assuring 
Caldecott that the chota sahtb would soon be back, they 

II 
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General; and, beyond rising to shut the door, so that 
they might not be overheard, Croft listened to it with- 
out interruption. When his companion had finished, he 
pursed his lips in a noiseless whistle. 

“Some tale,” he remarked thoughtfully, ‘but if 
you're up against the Khan Sahib it’s a pretty bad job. 
He’s a deep one, and as clever as they’re made, and his 
wife would lie till all’s blue if he told her to. He’s 
often here discussing things with the Chief, but the old 
man’s a baby in the Vizier’s hands really. I'd like to 
see his face if he heard that remark!” and Croft 
chuckled at the picture he had called up. 

“Tsn’t there any way you could find out if the girl 
is really here, without bringing Mr. Stanford into it 
at all?” 

“ That’s just what I’m considering. I think I'll get 
hold of Shabaz Khan. He’s in the secret police, and it 
pleases him to consider I’ve been the cause of his pro- 
motion, for which he is inordinately grateful. He’s 
straight, and I’d trust him sooner than anyone else.” 

“But won't he give the show away, if he’s in the 
State police?” 

“ Bless your soul, it’s not the State police he’s in! 
He’s in Government service, and an inspector in the 
C.I.D. There’s precious little that goes on in Sultan- 
pur, in the Palace or elsewhere, that he doesn’t know. 
As a matter of fact, my bearer was full of chat one day 
about a rumour he’d heard in the bazar of a white 
woman having arrived in Sultanpur; but I didn’t pay 
much attention to him. I don’t think I'll pump him on 
the subject though. The fewer people we take into our 
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confidence, the better chance of success we'll have. 
Jove, I’m getting quite keen on this stunt! I feel like 
Watson assisting Sherlock Holmes,” and Croft rubbed 
his hands gleefully, boyishly elated at the prospect of an 
adventure. 


“Well, if we have their luck, we'll do,’ commented 
Caldecott, with a smile. ‘It’s jolly good of you to 
lend me a hand, and you make me feel quite optimistic. 
What about your C.I.D. fellow? Shall I wait here 
and see him? ” 


“No, I don’t think that would be very cunning—it 
might arouse suspicions. No one will remark on my 
sending for him. I often do, and I’ll let you know at 
once what he says; but mind you destroy anything I 
write.” 


With a promise to be discretion itself, Caldecott took 
his leave, well pleased with the results of his visit. He 
felt confident that Croft would prove a useful ally. For 
all his seeming levity, Stanford’s assistant had a steady 
head and a shrewd brain, and, what was often even 
more useful, a genius for keeping his mouth shut at the 
right moment. 


When two days had passed, however, without the 
arrival of the expected letter, Caldecott began to grow 
distinctly restless. On the third morning he was just 
contemplating a return to Sultanpur, when it was put 
into his hand. Croft wrote briefly and to the point. 


““S. K. has discovered that young English lady, who 
arrived with Khan Sahib’s party, is in the Fort palace. 
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Very difficult of access. Probably no immediate dan- 
ger. Send me a note for her and S. K. will get it in. 
The less you write the better. Give the answer to my 
servant who brought this.” 


All Caldecott’s fears concerning Pamela attacked him 
with renewed vigour; but as in Pandora’s box, so in his 
heart, hope refused to be stifled. It was surely better 
that she should be in Sultanpur, even though a prisoner, 
than that she should have vanished, as she had done 
according to Mrs. Din, leaving no address behind her. 
What would he not give to be able to choke that woman 
and her husband with their own lies! But even they 
might go scot-free for all he cared, if he could but 
rescue their innocent victim! Various reasons sug- 
gested themselves to him to account for their curious 
behaviour towards the girl. These he rejected one 
after another as impossible, though, had he but known, 
not one of them was half as fantastic as the real one. 
He composed several notes, which he tore up as dan- 
gerously long, and finally contented himself with a few 
short sentences. 


“I recognized you from the car. Am at Kalabad. 
Can [help you and how? Are you welltreated? Try 
to answer but keep this secret.—J. C.” 


This he enclosed in a letter to Croft, and, calling the 
latter’s messenger who had ridden over, gave it to him 
himself, at the same time slipping some baksheesh into 
the man’s hand. 

“The first move in the game,” he remarked, as, 
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strolling towards the gate, he watched horse and rider 
leave the compound, and break into a canter along the 
road to Sultanpur. 


Pamela Begum All 


DuriNG the days which followed the final of the polo 
tournament, Pamela had suffered severely from reaction. 
Her sudden discovery that Captain Caldecott was at 
Kalabad, combined with her success in letting him 
catch a glimpse of her face, had keyed her up to a wild 
pitch of excitement. For the first twenty-four hours 
she had hardly been able to keep still, expecting, as she 
did, that any minute might bring the welcome news of 
her release. Over and over again she repeated to her- 
self that Caldecott would not fail her. She felt sure, 
if need be, he would move heaven and earth to rescue 
her; and the remembrance of the steadfast look in his 
eyes, as he had begged her to be friends with him on the 
ship, filled her with hope and trust. With such a knight 
to wage battle for her, what need any longer to fear 
the plots and machinations of the Vizier! 

But one after another the hours passed, and Pamela’s 
expectations remained unfulfilled. Vague doubts began 
to formulate themselves in her mind; and what had at 
first seemed so certain became now merely possible. 
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After all, why should Captain Caldecott think she was in 
need of help at all? Probably he had not seen the Dins, 
and imagined her to be still with them, in her role of 
companion. Perhaps he was no longer interested in 
her—she had often heard that men engaged in board- 
ship flirtations merely to pass the time. Doubtless there 
were plenty of girls in Kalabad, far more attractive, 
with whom he could amuse himself. But he had said 
he didn’t care much for girls!—why, then, should he 
bother about her? 

Poor Pamela’s imagination conjured up endless rea- 
sons why he should have decided to leave her to her 
own devices, and with each one her despondency in- 
creased. Vainly did she chide herself for her sus- 
picions—she could not regain her rapidly waning con- 
fidence, and she became daily more lonely and miserable. 

Even the companionship of Fatima would have been 
a relief; but she had retired to bed with a sharp attack 
of fever, and appeared to require the ministrations of 
all her ladies-in-waiting. Pamela wandered aimlessly 
round the deserted garden, a prey to her harassing 
thoughts ; or attempted, without success, to interest her- 
self in needlework, or in turning over the pages of some 
ancient fashion papers, which had been unearthed by 
Gulabdina, and appeared to be the only literature the 
Fort could produce. Fatima’s illness had put a stop 
for the moment to any further outings, and Pamela 
knew it was useless to suggest that she might go out in 
the car by herself. It would probably only lead to a 
drive in the society of Mrs. Din, and she felt that 
almost anything would be preferable to that. 
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On the afternoon of the third day she was sitting 
listlessly indoors, wondering when it would be cool 
enough to venture into the garden, when Gulabdina 
appeared. 

“The Holy One sends salaams, Miss Sahib—he 
awaits without.” 

Pamela looked up from her sewing with a puzzled 
expression. 

“The Holy One?” she repeated. “ Oh, of course it 
must be the Mohammedan priest Mr. Din talked of. 
Ask him to come in here, Gulabdina,” and, jumping 
up, she went forward to meet her visitor. 

The moulvi advanced slowly into the room, and 
salaaming, gazed benignly at the girl, standing rather 
uncertainly before him. His natural height and dignity 
were increased by his high turban, and accentuated by 
his flowing white robes. His face was rather fine- 
drawn, suggesting that of an ascetic, the firmly moulded 
yet sensitive mouth being partially hidden by a long 
white beard. His eyes were dreamy, as if fixed in con- 
templation of some vision glorious, far above the sordid 
cares of this world. Nevertheless, it was known that 
they could flash on occasion; and the reverence with 
which he was looked up to by all and sundry was tinged 
with a wholesome spice of fear. 

In his hand he carried a string of praying-beads, and 
under one arm a package, carefully wrapped in white 
cloth, and containing his most treasured copy of the 
Koran, which he had brought in honour of the occasion. 

“Tt is with much joy that I come hither at your 
request, my daughter,” he said in a gentle tone. “ Fer- 
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vently have I prayed to the Prophet, that he would deign 
to make me the humble instrument, through which your 
footsteps might be directed in the right path. Many 
hours did I prostrate myself, invoking the blessing of 
Allah on your head, even from last sunset till the dawn 
of the present day.” 

“Indeed, I am very grateful,” murmured Pamela, 
suddenly overcome with shame at the thought of the 
deception she was about to practise on this earnest and 
unsuspecting old man. ‘“ You must have made yourself 
very weary on my account.” 

“Not so, my daughter. Does not the most holy 
Mohammed himself tell us that prayer is better than 
sleep? I myself have often proved it so. And now, 
if you will lend your ear, I shall recite some portions of 
the sacred Book. Later on I shall make clear the 
meaning; but, for the present, hearken only to the 
blessed words, and they will sink into your heart, and 
refresh your spirit! ” 

Seating himself cross-legged on the floor, he unwound 
the cotton wrapping reverently, and revealed beneath it 
a second one of embroidered silk, which enclosed the 
precious volume. This he spread open before him, and 
commenced to read, or rather chant, from it in a melo- 
dious voice. As Pamela listened, she felt herself en- 
veloped in an atmosphere so redolent of peace, that her 
own disturbing thoughts seemed strangely incongruous. 

“ Bismillah ’rahhmani ’rrahheem. El-hamdoo lillahs 
vabs lalmeen arrahhman raheem. Maliki yowmi-d- 


3d 


deen... 
(‘‘ Praise be to God, Lord of the worlds! The com- 
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passionate, the merciful! King on the day of reckon- 
ing!...’) 

In the room the priest’s voice rose and fell with a 
soothing sound. Outside the doves cooed, and the 
splash of the fountain sounded faintly in the distance. 
To outward seeming it was a very haven of rest—a frag- 
rant corner, walled off from the stress and bustle of a 
storm-tossed world. Nearly an hour had passed, when 
the moulvi ceased reading. Pamela, whose mind had 
wandered far from the utterances of the Prophet, was 
recalled to the present with a jerk, and smiled her 


appreciation. 
“In time you will come to know your Koran as all 
true believers must,” he said, closing the book. “I fear 


I have read longer than I intended; but let us talk to- 
gether for a short space, my daughter. Then shall you 
see that many of the sacred characters in the Christian 
Bible belong equally to the Mussulman. Do we not 
have Musa, who is none other than Moses, likewise 
Isaq, Ebrahim, Jakub, and Isa, who is even your Jesus 
himself? Many are the points of likeness between the 
two religions; yet 1s the resemblance but as that of the 
faint light of a candle to the glorious and life-giving 
rays of the sun. O my daughter, ponder all these 
things well in your heart, that you may realize in full 
the joy that as a convert to the Faith will surely be 
yours! Allah is merciful, in that He has sent you to 
make easy the last days of our beloved Highness, and to 
bring comfort to her heart. She has entrusted me with 
this message: 

“Let it be told to my dear daughter, and rightful 
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heir, that the ties which bind this great State in single- 
hearted loyalty to their most gracious Majesties the 
King-Emperor and Queen-Empress are strengthened a 
hundredfold by her coming. May she be one of the 
brightest stars in their crown of Empire.’ 

“‘ And now, my daughter, kneel down, that I may bless 
you before I go; and may the greater blessing of Allah 
be vouchsafed to you, to keep you in all safety, till I 
see you again.” 

As Pamela obeyed, feeling more of a hypocrite than 
she had ever done in her life, the old man’s hand 
hovered for a moment in the air in benediction. 

“‘ Peace be with you,”’ he said, in a low voice; then, 
gathering his robes around him, he moved in a dignified 
manner towards the door. 

The girl rose to her feet, and gave herself a little 
shake. 

“Tf he knew, he'd think me a pretty contemptible 
worm,” she thought ruefully. ‘ I almost wish he wasn’t 
such a dear old thing—he makes me feel as if I’d like to 
kick myself; but it can’t be helped,” and, with a sigh, 
she went in search of her parasol. 

As she was leaving the room, swinging it in her hand, 
she noticed something white fall out of the folds. 
Stooping to pick it up, she saw that it was an envelope 
addressed to herself. 

‘““How odd!” thought the girl. “That must have 
been put there since I used the parasol this morning; 
but what a queer place to hide a letter!” 

Her heart quickened with excitement as she opened 
it, and extracted a small sheet of paper. Breathless she 
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read and re-read the contents, hardly daring to believe 
the evidence of her own eyes. Then, all of a sudden, 
her knees felt curiously weak, and she was astonished 
to find the tears raining down her cheeks. 

“I’m crying because I’m going to be free at last,’’ she 
sobbed ; but all the time she knew that that was not the 
real reason. 

“It’s because he hasn’t forgotten you. He cares for 
you still,’ sang her heart. ‘‘ That’s why you're crying, 
and it’s the most glorious reason in all the world.” 

After a little Pamela mopped her eyes, and smiled. 

“What a goose I am! Anyone would think 
I’d had bad news, instead of good. And now to find out 
how this came here! Gulabdina,” she called—*“ come 
here! JI wish to ask you something.” 

The maid entered, and stood awaiting her mistress’s 
pleasure. 

“You see this note’—can you tell me where it came 
from? Did you put it in my parasol? ”’ 

Gulabdina’s face assumed an absolutely blank ex- 
pression. 

“TI not putting any notes in parasols,” she replied 
stolidly. ‘Miss Sahib perhaps dropping it in by 
mistake.”’ 

“‘ Gulabdina, don’t be so silly—I didn't write the note. 
Come now, you must know about it. Nobody else has 
been in the room, and | was using the parasol this morn- 
ing. It must have been put in since then. You needn’t 
be frightened. I shan’t tell anyone, but I simply must 
know.” 

As Gulabdina grasped that her Miss Sahib was deter- 
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mined to sift the matter to the bottom, she began to 
twist her fingers nervously together, and, by the time 
Pamela had finished speaking, even the toes of one foot 
were squirming over those of the other. 

‘‘T asking the negro if he know,” she whimpered. “I 
sleeping all afternoon—knowing nothing about it.” 

“May you be forgiven, Gulabdina!” said Pamela 
severely. ‘‘ You look so guilty, that anyone would 
know you were telling lies. I know you did put the 
note there, so you may as well confess. I was very 
glad to get it,” she added, smiling at the girl’s evident 
discomfiture. 

“If Miss Sahib pleased, then I telling her every- 
thing,” announced Gulabdina at length, though still 
rather reluctantly. “That letter being brought by 
sweeper-woman. She saying very secret—hiding well, 
and giving Miss Sahib. Police Inspector Sahib giving 
it to sweeper-woman, and telling her everyone going 
to prison if it being found out—sweeper-woman going 
to prison—TI going to prison—everybody going,” and 
Gulabdina glanced apprehensively round the room, as if 
she half expected a stalwart member of the police force 
to jump out of a corner and seize her there and then. 

‘Don’t you worry yourself—nobody shall be allowed 
to take you to prison. What I want to know is, how 
can I send an answer to the letter? Would the same 
woman take that, do you think? ” 

The Indian girl’s face brightened visibly at the pro- 
spect of what she guessed to be a love intrigue. 

“‘T thinking she taking answer for a little baksheesh, 
if Miss Sahib giving.” 
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‘“‘Baksheesh? That’s a tip, isn’t it?”’ 

‘* Not knowing ‘ teep,’ but baksheesh pice and rupees.” 
“‘ Tf your sweeper-woman will only promise to deliver 
safely, I’ll give her a hundred rupees.”’ 

“No, no, she very low-caste woman. Thinking Miss 
Sahib pagal* if she giving all that much. Two-three 
rupees lots plenty.” 

“ All right, we'll make it three. Now, while I write 
the note, you go and find the woman, and tell her what 
I want her to do.” 

“No need telling,” remarked Gulabdina calmly—“ she 
telling me Police Inspector Sahib saying—‘ you waiting 
for letter and bringing here, or I giving no pay.’ 
Sweeper-woman waiting now.” 

“Why on earth didn’t you tell me that before?” 
cried Pamela with exasperation, unaccustomed to the 
roundabout methods which appeal to the Indian mind. 
Taking up her pen, she re-read Caldecott’s note and 
sat for a few minutes in thought. The answer when 
finished was as guarded as she could make it. 


cr 


1 


“Thank you so much. Shall be most grateful for 
what you offer. Can you suggest plan? Am quite 
well.—P. L.” 


“‘ After all, some risk has to be run,” she reflected, 
“and things couldn’t be much worse than they are at 
present, unless they actually ill-treated me,’ and she 
shivered slightly at the recollection of the Khan Sahib’s 
threats. The envelope, along with three rupees, she 
entrusted to Gulabdina, who hid them carefully in her 
draperies, and departed to hand them over to the mes- 

* Mad. 
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senger, who was lurking close at hand, in the hopes of 
making something further out of the transaction. 

Left alone, Pamela lit a candle, and, with a regretful 
glance at Caldecott’s letter, held it in the flame till it 
curled up and burnt away. 

“It would have been very comforting to have kept it 
by me,” she thought, ‘ but it’s better to be on the safe 
side. Anyhow, I know it by heart, and perhaps it won’t 
be long till he writes again.” 


Pamela Begum ALV 


SHAHAB-UD-DIN, NAWAB OF PATHANKOT, had not re- 
turned home like his brother after the match. Private 
information of the Begum’s rapidly failing strength 
had reached his ears, which gave the lie to the Vizier’s 
assurances that she was better, and he had decided to 
remain on the spot. He was occupying a house, stand- 
ing in large grounds some way from the city, which. 
for many years past, had been put at the disposal of 
any members of the Pathankot family who happened 
to be staying in Sultanpur. 

It was comparatively easy for the Nawab 
to keep himself informed as to the real state of matters 
in the Palace. A certain faction of the community, 
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though a small one, had always been in favour of the 
Pathankot succession; and, among these many could 
be found who were only too anxious to placate their 
future ruler, and to add to their private purse by spying 
in his interests. 

Thus, he was not astonished when, at a late hour 
one evening, he was told that a man, who refused to 
give his name, desired audience with him. 

“Let him be taken to my apartments, and told to 
wait there,” he ordered casually, pausing for a moment 
in the game of billiards he was playing with a young 
sirdar of his entourage. 

The servant, whose palm had already been well greased 
to carry the message to his master, retired to extort a 
further bribe from the stranger before agreeing to 
admit him, and the game continued. 

More than an hour passed without the Nawab giving 
another thought to his visitor; and a second had 
flown ere he finally arrived at his own apartments. 
To Zorawar Khan—for it was none other than Her 
Highness’s Foreign Minister, who had sought out the 
ruler of Pathankot—the time had seemed long indeed. 
Fearful of being recognized, he had muffled his head 
and face in two large knitted scarves. These he was 
terrified to loosen or remove, in case of the sudden 
entrance of a servant, with the result that, after the 
first half-hour he was in a state of heat well-nigh 
insupportable; and it would have been difficult to re- 
cognize the usually trim and elegantly garbed Minister 


in the damp and dishevelled object he had managed 
to become. 
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His mental state, moreover, was, if anything, more 
uncomfortable than his physical one. Of a naturally 
jealous disposition, and full of inordinate self-conceit, 
he had, during the past few months, brooded to such 
an extent over real and supposed grievances that his 
mind had become almost unhinged. The success of the 
Vizier was as a thorn in his flesh, and, from fearing 
him, he had of late begun to hate him, with a deep 
concentrated hatred. The prospect of his rival enjoy- 
ing a long tenure of office under the new Begum 
filled him with unreasoning fury. He pictured her 
loading with gifts and favours the man who had 
schemed to place her on the masnad; while he—Zora- 
war Khan—who was the superior of every minister, 
passed unnoticed. 

Gradually a plan had suggested itself to his mind, 
by which he might succeed in ousting his enemy, and 
placing himself in his much-coveted shoes. At first 
he had put it from him, remembering the solemn oath 
he had sworn not to reveal the secret entrusted to him; 
but, little by little, the idea had insinuated itself into 
his brain, till he had become accustomed to it. For 
some time he had played with it, consoling himself 
with brilliant visions of future greatness; but the 
moment had come when action was imperative, if 
these visions were ever to materialize. The rumours 
of that very afternoon, that Her Highness’s end was 
not far distant, had stimulated him to sudden effort, 
and directed his steps towards the Nawab’s house. 
His excitement over the enterprise, and anxiety to pass 
unrecognized, had fully occupied his mind till he was 
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safely in Shahab-ud-din’s apartments; but the long wait 
had done much to unnerve him. The words of his 
oath, sworn on the Koran, kept on sounding in his ears, 
as plainly as if he had just spoken them; and his 
fevered imagination conjured up horrible pictures of 
the punishments served out to evil dealers in Jehannum. 
It was with a feeling of relief that he heard the 
approach of the Nawab’s footsteps. 

The latter, who had not played his best, owing to a 
somewhat unsteady hand, was distinctly out of tem- 
per, and in no humour to be troubled at such a late 
hour. Hardly glancing at the salaaming figure before 
him, he ordered him curtly to be gone. 

“This is no hour to expect an audience. Remove 
thy swine’s carcase, or it will be the worse for thee. 
To-morrow thou mayest return; but see to it that it 
is before noon.” 

Great was his astonishment therefore, not unmingled 
with anger, when instead of obeying these commands, 
the man straightened himself, and, pulling off his 
mummy-like wrappings, disclosed the face of Zorawar 
Khan, the Foreign Minister of the State. 

“Be not offended with me, my lord,’ he begged 
humbly, holding up his hands, the palms pressed to- 
gether in token of respect—“ I have news of great im- 
portance for your ear alone. To no one could I 
entrust it, for, aS you are aware, were it known that 
I had dealings with Pathankot, I should incur Her 
Highness’s severe displeasure.” 

“Tt is the first time you have troubled to bring me 
any news, pleasant or otherwise,” replied the Nawab 
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moodily. ‘‘ How should I know even that you speak 
truth? ” 

‘“‘ By the beard of the Prophet, I swear that what I 
am about to say is true. May I lose my hopes of 
Paradise if it is not so! For many moons past have 
I dwelt with pleasure on the thought that you, 
my lord, should succeed to the masnad of Sultanpur. 
It is well seen by all that only with you as Nawab can 
this State prosper; and often have I prayed that I 
might have the glorious privilege of becoming your 
Vizier.” 

“It is a privilege coveted by many, who have a 
better right to it than you,” sneered the Nawab. “In 
what manner do you suppose that you could come by 
such a position? ”’ 

“In one manner only, O Most Honoured among 
Rulers!—by your gift of it to this your humble 
servant.” 

Shahab-ud-din laughed harshly. 

““ By the bones of my ancestors, you are not back- 
ward in your expectations! Is it not a byword in 
our family that you have been no friend to the House 
of Pathankot? And wherefore should I now prepare 
to offer you a robe of honour, and the hand of forgive- 
ness?’ 

Zorawar Khan’s expression had undergone a subtle 
change as he listened to the words of his companion, 
and the submissive look in his eyes had given place to 
one of veiled cunning. 

‘Because without the help which I can give you, 
there is no hope that you will ever succeed,” he said, 
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speaking slowly so as to give each word its full weight. 

The Nawab stared at him in growing anger. 

“What manner of talk is this?’ he said haughtily. 
“Tt is but foolishness, to which I care not to listen.” 

“Nay, my lord, condemn it not as foolishness till 
you have heard more. To-night am I come hither at 
great risk, hoping that I may be permitted to prick 
the Bubble of False Security with the Needle of Timely 
Warning. Your Honour is not heir to the masnad 
of Sultanpur. There is one even now in our midst 
who has a better claim.” 

“Tt is a lie,” hissed the younger man between his 
teeth—‘ a lie invented by you for your own ends, by 
which you hope to...” 

‘“‘ Believe me, or not,” broke in the Minister, ‘‘ but, 
if you do not, you are doomed to failure. All that I 
have said bears the seal of truth; and I have further 
knowledge that a letter, containing the information 
about this heir, has already been sent to the Lat-Sahib. 
Even now it may be in His Excellency's hands.” 

“‘ And, in that case, what is it that you can do to alter 
the course of events?” inquired the Nawab, in con- 
temptuous though slightly more credulous accents. 
‘Ts your advice so much sought after, that the Viceroy 
himself cannot do without it?”’ 

“Tt is true that I alone can help you,” reiterated 
Zorawar Khan, ignoring this last taunt, “‘ but on one 
condition only do I do it. You must swear by the 
Koran itself that, when you become ruler of Sul- 
tanpur State, I at that moment become your Vizier.” 

To this proposition the Nawab vouchsafed no reply ; 
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but it was evident, from the manner in which he 
knitted his brows, that he was thinking deeply. In 
spite of his doubts as to the veracity of his visitor’s 
story, he was extremely agitated by it, and totally 
at a loss what course to pursue. 

““] must hear more of all this,’ he said, after a 
prolonged pause. ‘“ Who is this heir you talk of? 
What is his name, and from whence does he come? ” 

But the Minister remained silent. He had no in- 
tention of parting with valuable information, unless 
he secured the desired promise. The Nawab moved a 
step nearer. 

“‘ Speak! ’’ he commanded in a menacing tone. “If 
you do it not willingly, I warn you means shall be 
found to assist both your memory and your tongue.” 

If this threat alarmed Zorawar Khan he took good 
care not to allow his companion the satisfaction of 
knowing it. 

*““ The secret is only known to three people,” he re- 
marked quietly—‘ Her Highness, the Khan Sahib, 
and myself. It is their dearest wish that you should 
not succeed, and they will do all in their power to push 
the claims of the rightful heir. Thus, without me 
you can do nothing, and, until I receive your promise, 
my mouth is sealed.” 

Nor could he be induced to go back upon this 
ultimatum. In vain did Shahab-ud-din alternate be- 
tween threats and bribes. The Minister was adamant, 
and at last the Nawab had to acknowledge himself 
defeated. With an exceedingly bad grace, he gave 
the required promise, swearing by the Koran that he 
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would fulfil it. Then, and not till then, did Zorawar 
Khan divulge what he knew of Pamela and her history. 
As he unfolded his tale, his listener’s face was a 
study. He seemed to pass through a whole gamut 
of emotions. Incredulity gave place to half-doubting 
belief, which, in its turn, was followed by fear, and 
finally by white-hot anger. Indiscriminate curses 
rained from his twitching lips on all and sundry. 

“Ts it not enough that we have been swindled once 
over the succession to Sultanpur; and, now that the 
accursed female is dying, is another to be raised up 
in her place? May the souls of all those who have 
conspired to do this thing rot for ever in Jehannum, 
and may their spirits seek rest in vain! But this 
Feringhi—she shall not become Begum—now, even 
this moment, shall I go to the Resident Sahib... .” 

“Nay, do not so, my lord,” interrupted Zorawar 
Khan, resuming his former wheedling tone, anxious 
lest the Nawab in his present mood should give away 
the source of his information. ‘ Remember the hour. 
Rather let the Net of Caution restrain the wings of the 
Bird of Impetuosity. The Resident Sahib would not 
give your Honour audience till the morning. Better 
is it that you should find out first from him how much 
he knows. You, who have the bravery of the lion, 
allied to the cunning of the snake, will not fail to 
keep secret much of what I have told you, mention- 
ing only that you are prepared to swear that no claimant 
exists with stronger claims than yourself. Point 
out that this is therefore an obvious plot, concocted by 
the enemies of your House, and that you have news of 
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an impostor who has been secreted by them in the Fort. 
Above all, let words of flattery drop from your lips 
like honey, as it is well known that such are pleasing 
to the Resident Sahib.” 

Shahab-ud-din had listened grudgingly to this advice; 
but was now sufficiently master of himself to see the 
force of the Minister’s arguments. He accordingly 
consented to put off his visit to the Residency till a 
more auspicious moment, and bade Zorawar Khan an 
ungracious good night. As he tossed, sleepless, through 
the hours before dawn, his rage was gradually re- 
placed by terror of this unknown usurper, and he was 
tormented by doubts as to the result of the forthcoming 
trial of strength between his late visitor and the re- 
doubtable Vizier. The feeling that he was more or 
less a pawn in the hands of Zorawar Khan added the 
last straw to his load of miseries; and, as he thought 
of the overbearing manner the Foreign Minister had 
adopted during their interview, he ground his teeth 
together in impotent fury. 
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“25689,” murmured Mr. Stanford in a tired voice, as 
he searched for the number in the ponderous volume 
containing the private cipher code of the Government of 
India. ‘‘ Now, let me see how it all reads.” 
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“12671. B. Resident Sultanpur. His Excellency 
will give all possible consideration to H.H. the Begum’s 
wishes re the succession, but insists first on a full state- 
ment of the case. Polindia.” 


He nodded his head slowly once or twice. 

“Just as I thought. The Vizier would have done 
better to have been advised by me, and to have sent the 
proofs of descent. It is clear, however, from this that 
His Excellency is pleased with my letter, and is doubtless 
impressed by the excellent relations existing between 
Her Highness and myself. A very shrewd man His 
Excellency—one in every way fitted for his high 
position.” 

Ringing the telephone bell at his elbow, he picked up 
the receiver, and asked for the Vizier’s number. 

“Hallo! Is that you, Khan Sahib? It is the Resi- 
dent speaking. I particularly wish to see you—can you 
come over now?” 

The reply was evidently in the affirmative, as he rang 
off with a satisfied expression, and again perused the 
telegram. Ina few minutes the Vizier arrived. 

“You desire to speak with me, Excellency?” he 
said, a glance at the open telegram confirming his sup- 
position that the answer to the all-important question 
had been received. 

“Pray be seated,’ and Stanford waved his visitor to 
achair. ‘ This wire has to do with our conversation of 
the other day. I may say that I have been successful 
in approaching His Excellency, in such a tactful man- 
ner that he announces himself quite ready to consider 
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Her Highness’s wishes; but, as I told you before, proofs 
of the claimant’s descent must be furnished, along with 
a full statement of the case. These I am now prepared 
to receive from you. I do not think you even mentioned 
the name and titles of the lady?” and, dipping his pen in 
the ink, he looked questioningly at the Vizier. 

The latter’s eyes blinked rapidly once or twice, but 
by no other sign did he show his agitation. 

‘The lady’s name is Miss Pamela Lathom,” he re- 
plied in an even voice. “She is of English birth, 
though descended on her father’s side from the Princess 
Dilkusha.”’ 

At this extraordinary announcement the Resident’s 
sang-froid completely deserted him. His eyeglass fell 
out with a disconcerting plop, and he gazed open- 
mouthed at the speaker. 

“An Englishwoman!” he gasped. “ You must be 
mad !—the thing’s impossible.” 

“On the contrary, Her Highness possesses full and 
convincing proofs,” returned the Vizier imperturbably. 
“I blame myself for not making more certain that you 
understood the lady to be English, on the occasion when 
I first spoke of her to you. I trust you will pardon me 
for forgetting that you, perhaps, were not aware that the 
husband of Princess Dilkusha was a British officer. 
Miss Lathom’s father, who was killed during the late 
war, was also a Colonel in your army. His wife died 
in giving birth to her daughter.” 

“The daughter of an English colonel!’ repeated 
Stanford, in a dazed voice, as he fumbled ineffectively 
with his eyeglass. “ This is amazing news, Khan Sahib 
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—and I may say most painful to me—most painful. 
What do you imgaine His Excellency will think when 
he discovers that I have withheld this information from 
him—information which would to a certainty materially 
alter his judgment? My career will be ruined—lI shall 
be branded as an incompetent officer, or, worse still, as 
one who has betrayed his trust.” 

With these words, the Resident collapsed limply back 
in his chair like a pricked balloon, his face expressive 
of mingled anger and self-commiseration. 

‘Nay, nay, not so, Your Honour,” hurriedly inter- 
posed the Vizier. ‘“‘ Well does the Lat-Sahib know of 
the esteem in which you are held. Will this not be 
proof indeed—if proof were needed, which Allah be 
praised it is not—of the loyal feelings that exist between 
the British Raj and the Native Princes of India? It 
will be a bitter mouthful to those who strive to sow dis- 
sension between the Government and its faithful sub- 
jects—whose hope is that the fanatical cries of a handful 
of extremists and malcontents will be mistaken for the 
united voice of this great continent. When Her High- 
ness’s dying wish becomes known, it will be as a two- 
edged sword in the hand of all those who work for 
peace. They will see in it the foundation of a sure and 
lasting sympathy between the races—the commencement 
of the realization of their dreams. Instead of being cast 
down, Your Honour shall be exalted, and praise and 
thanks shall rain upon your head. Allah is merciful 
and wise—it shall happen as His servant foretells.” 


The Vizier paused, satisfied by the slight lifting of 
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the gloom on his listener’s face, that he had struck the 
right note. 

“Tam afraid you are altogether too optimistic, Khan 
Sahib; but I must allow that you put before me a new 
point of view, and one that does you credit. Perhaps I 
may still undo the harm that my seemingly incomplete 
letter to His Excellency may have caused. I could ex- 
plain that it was only on the urgent request of Her 
Highness that I had written; but of course intended to 
send a full statement of everything, as soon as I had got 
into touch with the lady in question.” 

Stanford’s tone was becoming less despondent, and 
his complexion, which had turned a more unhealthy 
shade than usual at the thought of his faux pas, re- 
sumed its natural tint. He took the paper offered him 
by his companion, and, laying it out on the table, sub- 
jected it to a long and careful scrutiny. 

“Yes,” he remarked at length, with a return to his 
customary pomposity, which caused a flicker of amuse- 
ment to appear for an instant in the Khan Sahib’s eyes 
—‘‘ there seems to be no doubt as to the correctness of 
this document. Strange as it undoubtedly is, the claim 
seems to be a bona fide one, and, as such, must be duly 
considered. Though I must confess that I do not 
anticipate much success for the claimant. The idea of 
an Englishwoman ruling over an Indian State is too 
much out of the common to be easy of assimilation. I 
do not think I can be accused of narrow-mindedness in 
this—in fact I have frequently been complimented on 
my breadth of vision. It is certainly an invaluable asset. 
Well, well, the first thing to be done is to arrange an 
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interview with Miss Lathom. May I ask, does she 
know India well, and is she very insistent on pushing 
her claims? ”’ 

The Vizier considered a moment before replying. If 
he were to admit his real share in the furtherance of 
the Begum’s desires, he might lay himself open to a 
charge of scheming for his own ends. Also, a plan 
was rapidly shaping itself in his fertile brain, by which 
any communication, direct or indirect, between Pamela 
and the Resident could be successfully avoided, while, 
at the same time, the latter would remain entirely un- 
suspicious that he had been duped. He decided to dis- 
claim any personal knowledge of the English girl. 

“T hear that Miss Lathom has not been very much 
in the East, but has always known of her ancestry, and, 
probably, of the chance that she might be sent for to 
succeed. She is naturally most anxious to press her 
claims, and I am sure would be pleased to agree to an 
interview. Any conversation would of course have to 
be conducted through the purdah.”’ 

“But surely that is unnecessary in the case of an 
Englishwoman? ” 

“Not so, in this case, Your Honour. Miss Lathom 
is of the Mohammedan faith, and Her Highness insists 
that, for the present at any rate, she should be strictly 
purdah.” 

“Miss Lathom appears to be a somewhat unusual 
lady,’ observed Stanford dryly. “I suppose I shall 
have to go to the Fort Palace, if this interview is to take 
place. Doubtless the fact that she is a Mohammedan 
will incline Government in her favour. I had presumed 
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that she was a Christian, and failed to understand how, 
as such, she could even be suggested by Her Highness 
as future ruler. This certainly alters the case. From 
her behaviour and apparent self-confidence, I take it that 
Miss Lathom is no longer a girl?” 

The Vizier made a slight noise in his throat, sug- 
gestive of acquiescence. 

‘“T shall go at once to the Fort and warn them of 
Your Excellency’s intended visit,” he said, politely put- 
ting a stop to the conversation, which threatened to 
become awkward. 

“Yes, do, Khan Sahib. I shall be there in about two 
hours’ time, and shall satisfy myself that Miss Lathom 
really understands the difficulties of the position, which, 
I may say, were I in her place, would strike me as 
quite insurmountable.” 

“A very remarkable lady,’ he murmured reflectively 
to himself, as his visitor salaamed and withdrew. Lean- 
ing back in his chair, he passed his hand wearily over his 
forehead, then placed two fingers tentatively on his 
pulse. 

“Too much nerve strain,” he muttered. ‘ This 
calls for absolute repose, if I am to avoid a reaction,”’ 
and, closing his eyes, he repeated his favourite formula: 

“Empty the brain—breathe deeply and evenly—above 
all allow of no disturbance.”’ 

But alas for these excellent resolutions!—only ten 
minutes of the prescribed time had passed, when his 
peace was rudely broken in upon by the sound of voices, 
raised in altercation, in the verandah. The Jemadar, 
obeying his master’s orders, was volubly explaining that 
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the Resident Sahib could see no one till the afternoon. 
The visitor, however, refused to be dismissed in this 
manner, and his tones became every moment louder and 
more autocratic, finally drowning entirely the protesta- 
tions of the distracted servant. 

‘Open the door, thou son of a pig!—it is I, the 
Nawab of Pathankot, who orders it.” 

The wretched man hovered for another instant, un- 
decided what to do, but the ferocious glare in Shahab- 
ud-din’s eye was too terrifying to be disregarded. 
Opening the door gently, he slipped into the room, 
hoping by this manceuvre to placate the Nawab, and, at 
the same time, to warn his master. But the former 
followed so closely at his heels that he was in the room 
before Stanford, who was still lying back with closed 
eyes, had time to grasp what was happening. Sitting 
up, he fixed a cold, disapproving gaze on the heated face 
of the intruder. 

“I fear either my Jemadar has mistaken my orders, 
or that you have chosen to break in upon my privacy in 
a wholly unwarrantable fashion, Nawab Sahib.” 

Fis tones were as icy as his expression, and the dis- 
comfited Nawab experienced all the sensations of a cold 
douche. This was indeed an unpromising start; but, 
pulling himself together, he salaamed deeply, apologizing 
the while. 

“It is on a matter of the very greatest importance 
that I desire speech with Your Excellency,” he said, 
with difficulty introducing a humbler note into his voice. 
“ Nothing but the knowledge that unscrupulous persons 
are plotting to deceive Your Honour could have made 
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me take this great liberty. But I reasoned thus with 
myself—every moment is of value. Perhaps, even 
now, these schemers—may Allah confound them—have 
got the ear of the Resident Sahib, and are pouring into 
it their thrice-poisonous lies. Sahib, believe me, it is 
because of my great respect and admiration for you, and 
to save you from the results of their wickedness, that 
I am here—pray Allah I may not be too late!” 


This fervently voiced explanation seemed, however, 
to have little effect on Stanford, who continued to regard 
his visitor with suspicion. Over and again, in his 
dealings with Pathankot, he had subtly been made 
aware that he was anything but a persona grata with 
the Durbar. He had only to make a suggestion, and a 
hundred difficulties bristled in the way of its acceptance. 
It was well known that sedition boasted several strong- 
holds in the State, and that, although its ruler professed 
the utmost loyalty to Government, no measures had been 
taken to root out the evil. Gullible as the Resident 
might be as a rule, he found it extremely difficult to 
credit Shahab-ud-din’s protestations of goodwill, and 
he was fairly certain he held the clue to this sudden 
volte-face. The Nawab’s next words proved his guess 
correct. 


“ Doubtless Your Honour has some knowledge of the 
plot to which I refer. It closely concerns the question 
of the Sultanpur succession.” 

Shahab-ud-din paused expectantly, but the Resident’s 
reply was disappointingly non-committal. 

“T have understood for some time past that you 
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would in all probability succeed Her Highness. May I 
ask to what plot you refer? ”’ 

It was evidently useless to beat about the bush any 
longer. If the Resident was possessed of any informa- 
tion on the subject, he was not intending to make a 
present of it to his visitor. 

“The plot is a cunning one, Sahib—may Allah trip 
up the feet of those who conceived it.” 

So far the Nawab had tried to walk warily, but the 
actual retailing of Zorawar Khan’s story stung him 
afresh to such fury that, as he proceeded with it, he 
flung discretion to the winds. 

“ They think to outwit me,” he choked—“ to raise up 
this base-born Feringht in my place. Allah curse her 
for an impostor, for such she is!—on the Koran I swear 
it! Have they not brought her secretly to Sultanpur, 
and to the Fort, filling the hands of such as have to 
know with bribes to keep their mouths shut? Their 
hope is to enlist the British Raj in this woman’s favour, 
and to gain that end there 1s no lie they will stop at— 
no treachery too black. It is for Your Honour to 
overthrow them, and to trample them in the mud—to 
award them the lasting punishment of their misdeeds! ” 

He stopped, panting, exhausted by the force of his 
passion. 

Stanford had attempted once or twice to stem this 
torrent of denunciation and abuse, but without success. 
He now seized the opportunity, afforded by the Nawab’s 
momentary pause for breath, to rid himself of his un- 
welcome guest. 

“You forget yourself, Nawab Sahib,” he remarked, 
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rising in his most dignified manner. ‘“ Doubtless you 
have some excuse, but I absolutely decline to discuss this 
affair with you at present. I am going to the Palace 
shortly to verify the statements made to me concerning 
the new claimant. I have various engagements in the 
afternoon, but shall be glad to see you again at five 
o’clock, provided you are prepared to talk things over 
quietly and reasonably—not unless.” 

As he spoke, he had shepherded his companion to the 
door, and the latter had perforce to accept his dismissal 
with as good grace as possible. Once outside, Shahab- 
ud-din relieved his feelings with a few muttered curses 
—then stood irresolute. It had seemed so easy before- 
hand to convince the Resident—yet he had failed igno- 
miniously ; and, what was almost as bad, he would have 
to break the news of his failure to Zorawar Khan with- 
out delay. The thought was a bitter one, but without 
his help he dare not face the second interview. There 
was no time to lose. He could not go himself to the 
Minister’s house in broad daylight, so a trusty messen- 
ger must be dispatched to bring him. But what if 
Zorawar Khan refused to take the risk a second time! 
The prospect of seeing him again was only less un- 
pleasant than that of being left without his advice. Turn 
which way he would, the Nawab saw himself faced 
with nothing but dangers and difficulties. 

The little group of scarlet-clad chuprassies, squatting 
in a corner of the verandah, had sprung to their feet 
at sight of him, and one now ran forward, salaaming 
obsequiously. The Nawab carelessly flung a coin at 
him. 
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“‘ See to it that I am admitted at once, next time, 
thou dog, or, by the beard of the Prophet, thou shalt 
pay for it.” 

Entering his car, he gave a curt order to the driver, 
and flung himself sullenly back among the cushions. 


Pamela Begum XVI 


“‘Wuat’s the matter, that you are becoming so 
squeamish all of a sudden, Stéphanie? The thing’s got 
to be done, I tell you, and you alone can do it. Be 
reasonable, and say you will do as J wish.” 

Mrs. Din had started life as Emma Hobbs, but, 
being nothing if not romantic, had, on attaining years 
of discretion, spurned both her worthy tobacconist 
father and the name he had given her. To his uncon- 
cealed disgust, a volume from the lending library had 
inspired her to adopt the copper-tressed heroine’s name 
of Stéphanie. 

“Plain Emmer ‘Obbs you’ve always been to me, 
my lass,’ he said firmly. “’Obbs you may change, 
if any feller’s fool enough to ask you, but Emmer 
you'll be to your father till his dying day.” 

At the Vizier’s concluding remark, his wife sprang 
up angrily from the sofa, on which she had been 
reclining in a much-befrilled négligé. 
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“I’m sick to death of the whole show,” she declared 
in peevish tones. ‘ All the time it’s either the Begum, 
or that ninny of a girl—you have no thoughts for your 
own wife. Oh, no,” she went on, working herself 
up till she was on the verge of tears, “I’m of no im- 
portance at all. I quite realize that, thank you. I’m 
to consider myself lucky that you allow me to do your 
dirty work—that’s what it’s come to nowadays.” 

At this point her feelings overcame her to such an 
extent that she flung herself back on the sofa, weeping 
hysterically. 

Her husband, who was not unusued to such scenes, 
waited patiently till the outburst showed signs of sub- 
siding. Then, bending down, he carefully planted a 
conciliatory kiss on the nape of her fat neck. 

“OQ Rose of all the world!” he murmured, using 
the name he had employed when he had first courted 
her, and which never failed to achieve its object, “do 
not make me miserable with your anger. My thoughts 
are with you even when you believe them elsewhere, 
and it is for you alone I work. ‘Think of the 
power and riches that shall be yours when our plans 
succeed. It requires but a little time and patience, 
and all shall happen as we desire. You will do as I 
ask you ?—one last little effort on your part, who have 
already done so much, and success is ours.” 

The caressing tones of his voice fell softly on Mrs. 
Din’s ears, banishing for the moment the torturing 
doubts, which of late had assailed her. She allowed 
her hands to be chafed, and her forehead bathed with 
eau-de-cologne; and, after a few minutes of these 
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ministrations, declared herself both able and willing 
to undertake the unsavoury part her husband had cast 
for her. 

“The interview must take piace in the Choti Begum’s 
quarters,” she said after some thought. “TI shall get 
rid of her by suggesting it would be kind to go and sit 
with Miss Lathom, and that will kill two birds with 
one stone. After that I can manage somehow to 
clear the coast of the other women.” 

The Vizier gave a sigh of relief. He had had some 
anxious moments, when his carefully laid plans 
threatened to miscarry, but, now that he had enlisted 
the help of his wife, all should run smoothly. As 
they drove to the Fort he took care to let fall a few 
flattering remarks on her appearance, at which Mrs. 
Din blushed and bridled, as 1f she had been in her 
teens. Owing to their domestic differences, there was 
barely time to work out the first part of the pro- 
gramme before the arrival of the Resident. Fatima had 
not appeared as anxious to intrude herself on Pamela 
as Mrs. Din had bargained for, and some precious 
moments had been wasted in inducing her to offer 
a visit. When the answer came that she would be 
most welcome, she further annoyed her visitor by in- 
sisting on putting on a more becoming dress and sari. 
In the end she was so obviously hurried out of her 
apartments, that her suspicions were thoroughly 
aroused. 

“ Listen to me, O Kadija!” she said in a low voice 
to one of her handmaidens, at the same time drawing 
her behind the shelter of a cypress. “‘ Slip thou back 
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quickly, and hide where thou canst hear what takes 
place. Sure am I that the Memsahib has not left the 
Fort, as she said she would. But go quickly and 
silently, lest the old witch catch thee,” and, laughing 
softly, she pushed the girl from her, and continued on 
her way. 

Meanwhile Mr. Stanford had driven up, and been 
received at the entrance by the Vizier, who conducted 
him, by a back way, to the room in Fatima’s quarters 
where the interview was to take place. It was fur- 
nished in European fashion, and connected with a 
second apartment by a doorway, over which hung an 
embroidered curtain. In front of this was placed a 
chair for the Resident. <A divan, piled with tumbled 
cushions, an embroidery frame, and several musical 
instruments, bore witness to the fact that the room had 
been but lately occupied. 

‘* Miss Lathom is behind the curtain now,’ ex- 
plained the Vizier. “Pray be seated, and you will 
be able to carry on your conversation in comfort.” 

Stanford gazed for a few minutes at the gaily 
coloured barrier which separated him from the lady. 
He could not call to mind any case in which either he, 
or any of his friends, had had a purdah interview with 
an Englishwoman. There was no precedent for such 
an occasion, and none of the meticulous rules and 
regulations, relating to visits of ceremony, seemed to 
be quite applicable. He gave a little nervous cough. 

“T believe I have the pleasure of addressing Miss 
Lathom? May I wish you good morning? ” 

‘Good morning, Mr. Stanford,’ replied a voice, 
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undoubtedly English in its tones. ‘ Yes, I am Miss 
Lathom.” 

“T understand that by Her Highness’s wishes you 
are in purdah. May I inquire if this is also by your 
own wish, and if I am correct in thinking that you are 
of the Mohammedan faith?” 

The voice assured him that he was right on all these 
points, and with a firmness that left no room for doubt. 
The ice being now satisfactorily broken, the dialogue 
proceeded without interruption. The major part in 
it was taken by Stanford, who plied his invisible com- 
panion with the most searching questions, and tendered 
many warnings, and much long-winded advice. 

To the questions she replied briefly, but to the 
point—to the advice she listened patiently, and with 
such sweetly murmured thanks, that several times the 
Resident surprised in himself a longing to twitch aside 
the curtain. 

“There is no doubt that you have an extremely 
strong case, Miss Lathom,”’ he said at last. “I 
must confess to having been sceptical about what I was 
told. I came here prepared to find the whole story a 
bubble that would rapidly burst; but, instead, your 
reasoned answers to my questions have convinced me 
that you thoroughly grasp what would be entailed by 
the recognition of your claim. You have satisfied 
me on every doubtful point, and it only remains for 
me now to wish you all success, and to take my leave. 
Good morning.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Stanford, and may I thank you 
very, very much for all your trouble and your kind 
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wishes? I hope that, if I am fortunate enough to 
succeed Her Highness, you will be here for many years 
to help me with your wise advice. I shall need it 
indeed.”’ 

A half-stifled sigh floated through the curtain. At 
the sound the complacent expression on the Resident’s 
face gave way to a look almost tender 1n its solicitude. 
The proximity of the Vizier, however, caused him to 
pull himself together sharply. 

“This has been a most satisfactory conversation, 
Khan Sahib. I now feel quite justified in reporting 
to the Government of India on the subject; but, as 
you know, they will do nothing till they receive the 
proofs of descent.” 

“These are now being forwarded by Her Highness. 
Mashallah! Your Honour has found true the story 
of your humble servant. The news will go far to 
lessen the sufferings of Her Highness. It may be she 
will yet conquer her present weakness. To God all 
things are possible.” 


Punctually at five o'clock Shahab-ud-din's car drew 
up at the Residency. It had been with great difficulty 
that he had persuaded Zorawar Khan to visit him 
again—only the urgent nature of the business to be 
discussed had lured the Foreign Minister to the 
Pathankot house. Once there, he had listened with 
growing anger, which he was at no pains to conceal, 
to the Nawab’s description of what had happened at 
the Residency. But, as he had become aware of the 
young man’s almost desperate state of mind, he had 
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realized that the first necessity was to enable him to 
recover a certain degree of calm and self-confidence. 
Crushing back the words of blame which sprang to 
his lips, he had striven to be as reassuring as possible, 
and to think out some new line of approach that would 
recommend itself to the Resident. 


If only he could trust the Nawab to keep his head, 
he had reflected bitterly, all might yet be well. 


He felt nothing but contempt for any man who was 
thus swayed by his passions to the detriment of cun- 
ingly concocted schemes. None knew better than 
Zorawar Khan upon what a dangerous game he had 
embarked. Had he but been able to carry it through 
single-handed, he could have relied on his own quick 
wits to extricate him from any difficulties he might have 
found himself in; but the necessity to keep himself in the 
background, coupled with the apparent helplessness, or 
worse, of the Nawab, had begun to fill him with grave 
misgiving. Again and again he had impressed on the 
latter the need for caution. 


“Above all things, let not the Resident Sahib be 
aware of your real feelings. It would be little pleasing 
to the pride of His Highness of Pathankot were these 
dogs of Feringhis to have the chance of making merry 
at his expense. Let Your Highness but remember to 
put the Bit of Patience in the Mouth of Rage, and— 
by the Koran I swear it—you shall not come away 
unsuccessful.” 

With these hopeful words he had spurred on Shahab- 
ud-din to his second venture; but, as he watched him 
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go, his heart was heavy with a sense of failure, and a 
vague foreknowledge that already it was too late. 

This time the Nawab was admitted without delay, 
but it was not long before he realized the futility of his 
visit. The Resident’s mind .was made up as to the 
course of action he intended to pursue. The more his 
visitor talked, the more determined did he become not 
to deviate from it; and he heard with impatience the 
Nawab’s reiterated statements that the lady, with whom 
he had but lately spoken, was an impostor, and the 
whole business a base plot. 

At first Shahab-ud-din, remembering the counsels of 
Zorawar Khan, had struggled to hold himself in check; 
but Stanford’s manner of treating him as a demagogue 
might a tiresome schoolboy riled him insufferably. To 
all his questions the Resident returned the one answer. 

““T have communicated with the Government of 
India, and, until I hear from them, I can give you no 
assurances of any kind whatever.” 

It was obviously useless to prolong the interview, 
and the Nawab, clutching on to his few remaining 
shreds of self-control, took his departure. He had 
managed to contain himself while in Stanford's 
presence, but, once out of his sight, his features dis- 
torted themselves into a grimace of hate, and he spat 
viciously on the door-mat. 

“ Pig-eating kafir!—unbelieving dog of a Feringhi!”’ 
he muttered. ‘“‘ May he burn for ever in Eblis! and 
may I forfeit all the joys of Paradise, if I sweep not 
the white she-devil from my path, ere many dawns be 
past.” : 
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HaSHMAT ALI squatted outside the barber’s shop 
which was in the street close by the main entrance 
to the Fort. Despite the fact that his face was 
smothered in a snowy lather, and that the barber, squat- 
ting beside him, was operating on it diligently, he kept 
a close watch on the great gate out of the corner of one 
eye. Hashmat could see more things with the corner 
of one eye than most people could with the whole of 
two, and could appear to be noticing nothing at all into 
the bargain. So while he watched, he listened to the 
barber’s flow of conversation, putting in a word here 
and there, when the latter paused for a moment in his 
task. 

“Hast heard aught new of Her Highness’s sickness? 
—may Allah prolong her days!” he inquired during 
one of these intervals. 

The barber's eyes twinkled. 

“An unselfish prayer in truth, seeing who makes it! 
Were I in thy shoes, already would my mouth be water- 
ing for the ght of Sultanpur ... and the dark eyes of 
its fair ones,’ he added, with a good-natured dig at 
Hashmat’s well-known proclivities. 

““Even to Pathankot has the fame spread of those 
houris who dwell within the Fort Palace,” returned the 
latter at the next opportunity, with an appreciative smack 
of his lips. 
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“Many and strange are the rumours within the 
Fort,” observed the barber sententiously, proud of being 
in a position to regale such a flaneur as his client with a 
fresh tit-bit. ‘‘ Yesterday was I in attendance on the 
Kiladar Sahib, and heard tales of queer happenings in 
the Palace yonder.” 

Hashmat pricked up his ears. 

“It is there that the Chott Begum Sahiba lives, is it 
not?” he asked, but without much interest. 

‘“‘ Aye, but these stories concern her not. It seems 
that the other state apartments, which have long been 
empty, are now occupied—some say by a Feringht of 
high birth and great beauty.”’ 

The man looked round cautiously, and lowered his 
voice to a whisper. 

“Tt is common talk that the Vizier Sahib has taken 
unto himself yet another wife from among the White 
People; but that this one 1s purdah, and of the Faith. 
Even so, I think not well of such doings.” 

“ Nor I—wonder is it that Her Highness has not tried 
to stitch the Pearl of Good Advice in the Skirts of his 
Madness—but perhaps he hearkens not to the voice of 
wisdom.” 

If the barber’s tale were true, the job was going to be 
an even more difficult one than Hashmat had bargained 
for. Nevertheless he inwardly hugged himself at the 
way Fortune was playing into his hand. 

He had come to Sultanpur without any settled plan 
as to how he was going to seek for the information he 
required. He was, however, a past master in the art of 
picking up stray crumbs of knowledge in the bazars; 
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and he had not been hanging round the Fort for long, 
before he had made himself pretty certain that the 
object of his search was within the walls. Beyond 
that, he had not been able to learn anything, as he was 
afraid of arousing undesirable interest in himself by 
appearing too inquisitive. He had decided to remain in 
the vicinity, with eyes and ears well open, and to trust 
to the luck that usually favoured him in his many ques- 
tionable exploits. 

The barber gave a final sweep with his razor, and 
removed the surplus soap from his client’s fat cheeks. 
Then, clearing his throat noisily, he spat out the remains 
of the small wad of opium he had been chewing. 

“Not often wilt thou enjoy such a shave as this,” 
he remarked insinuatingly. “Is not my soap of an 
excellence unknown in any other shop in the bazar ?— 
and see, my razors!—on each one is written “made in 
Germany,’ which is a word of much magic.” 

Hashmat, who was as good at driving a bargain as 
any of his countrymen, produced a coin of about half 
the value he expected to have to pay; and there ensued a 
heated argument between the two men. The various 
onlookers, who had collected hoping for the amusement 
of a row, freely offered their opinions; and much dis- 
disappointment was caused by the customer suddenly 
giving in, and handing over what was required 
of him. The reason for this unexpected weakness on 
the part of Hashmat would still further have surprised 
his supporters, had they known that it was nothing of 
more importance than the exit from the Fort of an in- 
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describably filthy and aged woman, of the sweeper caste, 
carrying her basket of office. 

Once clear of the gate, and the prying eyes of the 
sentries, she glanced timidly round, and assured herself 
that she was free from observation. True, farther 
down the street, a knot of people had clustered round 
the barber and his client, but the dispute in progress 
was occupying all their attention, and every now and 
then a roar of laughter greeted some particularly witty 
sally by one or other of the interested parties. 

Fumbling in her rags, she drew forth a small bundle, 
and, untying it, counted the contents over in her claw- 
like fingers. Her eyes glistened greedily at sight of the 
coins. 

“May the Miss Sahib continue to be lovesick, even 
as Gulabdina has said!”’ she chuckled. “It is but a 
small thing to carry a letter for baksheesh such as this.”’ 

Returning the bundle to its hiding-place, she moved 
slowly off down a side street, totally unaware that the 
very man who a few minutes before had been the centre 
of interest in the group she had noticed was now hasten- 
ing after her, with as much speed as his fat body would 
permit. [trom the moment the woman had left the 
Fort, Hashmat had kept an eye upon her—not that he 
considered it likely that she could be of any assistance to 
him; but he had learnt in the course of his many in- 
trigues that help sometimes comes from the most unex- 
pected quarters. His interest had been aroused on 
seeing her furtively handling something, which he took 
to be money. If he was right, then she had probably 
been given it for some special service, as it was an 
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unlikely time for the Fort servants to receive their pro- 
per wages. Anyhow, it would do no harm to follow 
her; and Hashmat, having paid the barber, strolled 
off unconcernedly in the direction she had taken. 

Once round the corner, he hurried rapidly along till 
he had her well in view, and could shadow her move- 
ments without discomfort. After traversing several 
narrow streets, she entered one in which the larger and 
better-built houses testified to their owners being people 
of some rank and importance. Stopping at one of the 
doors, she knocked, and, on its being opened, disappeared 
inside. 

Hashmat, not many yards behind, gave a low whistle 
of surprise, while an expression of satisfaction lit up 
his face. His chase looked like being rewarded indeed, 
for he knew the house to be that of Shabaz Khan, 
Government inspector of the C.I.D., and it must be 
business of a queer nature that would take one of the 
Fort sweeper-women there, and gain her such easy 
access. Crossing the road, he squatted in the shade of 
some trees, and decided to await patiently the course of 
events. : 

About half an hour had passed, when he heard the 
bolt of the door withdrawn, and the old woman reap- 
peared, and made off once more in her limping gait. 
This time she headed in the direction of the small col- 
lection of huts where she lived, and which was in the 
country, about half a mile beyond the outskirts of the 
bazar. This was much more suitable to Hashmat’s 
plans than if she had kept to the more populous streets; 
and it was not till she was striking across an unfre- 
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quented path through the fields that he made up on 
her. 

“You appear to be in haste, mother, as one who car- 
ries good news, or a treasure, to her house.” 

The aged crone started violently at being accosted by 
a stranger, and one whose ample proportions could only 
be those of a man of great wealth. She made way for 
him, cringing aside on the narrow path. 

“Tt pleases Your Honour to make sport of a poor old 
woman,” she whined. “ No treasure have I—nay, not 
even a few pice to buy a small handful of grain. Night 
and day my belly cries aloud for food, and is not satis- 
fied. Have pity, Huzur, on my poverty, and Allah will 
reward you with the fairest houris in Paradise.” 

Her companion’s eyes twinkled. 

“Nay, lie not to me, mother, lest thou, in thy turn, 
arouse the wrath of the Prophet. Have I not seen thee 
take the news to Shabaz Khan, for which thou didst 
receive good pay from those in the Fort who sent it?”’ 

Hashmat had drawn his bow at a venture, but it was 
evident, from the woman’s look of terror, that the 
arrow had gone home. 

“Ate! Ate! I am ruined!” she wailed, flinging 
herself on the ground, and grovelling in the dust at his 
feet. ‘“‘O Protector of the Poor! Iam not to blame in 
this thing. The woman, v'ho waits on the Miss Sahib, 
said great punishment would await me if I did not her 
bidding. Several times did I decide to destroy the let- 
ter, but I feared for the devils which she told me it 
contained.” 

“Nay, disturb thyself not so—lI tell thee it is well 
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what thou hast done. I am not here to accuse thee, but 
to tell thee how thou canst acquire even greater reward 
—that is to say if thou canst guard thy tongue. Let it 
but betray one word of what I tell thee, and thou shalt 
surely wish thou hadst never been born. Come—what 
I have to say must be said in secret. Behind the ruins 
of that mosque over there we can talk unnoticed.” 


The woman slowly gathered herself together. Still 
unable to believe in her good fortune, and trembling in 
every limb as the result of her recent panic, she followed 
Hashmat obediently, mumbling nervously to herself 
through her toothless gums. Once safely hidden behind 
the walls of the ruin, he temptingly displayed several 
rupees, the sight of which went far towards removing 
her suspicions that he had only brought her there so as 
to do away with her more conveniently. Little by little, 
he extracted from her all that she was able to tell—of 
how Shabaz Khan’s emissary had sought her out, and 
bargained with her to smuggle a letter into the Fort. 
She was to give it to the woman who attended on the 
Miss Sahib, and to no other. Then, she was to hide 
another letter she would be given along with the bak- 
sheesh, and it she was to place in the hand of Shabaz 
Khan, at his house. That she had just done; but of 
the contents of the letters she knew nothing, save that 
Gulabdina had hinted at a love intrigue, and had warned 
her of the djinns lurking inside the envelope. The bak- 
sheesh had been sufficient to overshadow her fear of the 
spirits, and Gulabdina had promised they would not 
harm her if she did all as she was told. To-morrow she 
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was to go again to the Inspector Sahib’s house, as there 
might be another letter to take. 

At the end of this recital her nervousness seemed to 
return, and, lifting her wrinkled face, she fixed her little 
deep-sunk eyes anxiously on that of her questioner. He 
however, far from threatening her with any violence, 
was rapidly producing more coins than, even in her 
greediest moments, she had dreamed of. 

“It is well, mother,’ he remarked affably. “See! 
thou canst double what these others offer, and for a very 
trifling service. To-morrow, an hour before sunset, I 
shall be here. Do thou bring me the letter before taking 
it to the Fort. Leave it with me for half an hour, and 
thou shalt have it again along with ten rupees.”’ 

The woman’s eyes shone with avarice, and her fingers 
clutched and unclutched themselves, as if they already 
held the coveted sum. 

“* But the devils, Husur!’’ she whimpered—*“ what of 
them? ”’ 

“ To Jehannum with the devils!’ ejaculated Hashmat 
impatiently. “I tell you I am able to control them. 
Go now, and remember not a word of this or I shall use 
such magic that all the powers of hell shall be let loose 
on thee.”’ 
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WHILE the conversation in the last chapter was taking 
place, a trusted police sowar, bearing Pamela’s note to 
Caldecott, had been dispatched to Kalabad by Shabaz 
Khan. The Captain Sahib was playing polo, but would 
be at the Club after the game, his servant said, in answer 
to the man’s questions; and the latter accordingly 
decided to go there with his message. 

From the moment when he had watched the rider 
disappear in the dust of the Sultanpur road with his 
fateful letter, Caldecott had been thoroughly on edge, 
both in mind and body. He felt impelled to go in for 
one form of exercise after another, to keep himself from 
thinking too much, but could settle to nothing. After 
the first chukker at polo he would find his interest 
waning rapidly and it needed an effort of self-control to 
continue the game, while all the time he was longing to 
return to his bungalow. He pictured an urgent appeal 
for help lying there unopened, while he was wasting the 
precious moments in some useless game. His conse- 
quent absentminded play was the cause of much strong 
language and recrimination on the part of the captain 
of the team. 

‘What in hell has come over you, Caldecott?” he 
had demanded with much heat that very afternoon. 
“You don’t seem even to be trying to play a decent 
game. You're letting the whole side down.” 
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Caldecott was too good a sportsman not to acknow- 
ledge the justice of these remarks. 

“I’m making a confounded fool of myself,” he re- 
flected gloomily, as he strode towards the Club verandah, 
“and, after all, perhaps Miss Lathom is perfectly happy 
as she is.” 

But the sight of the waiting sowar set his blood 
tingling with excitement once more. Seizing the letter, 
he read it over hastily—then ordered the man to return 
to his bungalow, where he would shortly give him the 
reply. His next step was to search the various rooms 
for the General. Neither he nor Mrs. Fuller was to be 
found indoors, but at length he espied them, taking leave 
of some friends at the far end of the lawn. Threading 
his way among the many small tables, at which the 
club-goers were satisfying their thirst with tea, or some- 
thing stronger, he took up a strategic position, where he 
could wait unnoticed, till the final farewells were said. 

“T do call Captain Caldecott the limit,’ pouted a 
fluffy, fair-haired maiden, looking after him. “He 
never seems to see me at all, though I’ve danced with 
him several times. He’s always running after the 
General's wife. There, I told you so! He’s going 
after her now. What he can find to interest him in an 
old woman like that I can’t think.” 

“‘ Swanky sort of ass, I should imagine,” responded 
her companion, a newly joined subaltern of infantry, 
who grudged the admiring glance that followed the 
young cavalry officer—“ not worth worrying about. 
Have another ice, and then we'll go and play bad- 
minton.” 
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Mrs. Fuller was the first to catch sight of Caldecott, 
as she and her husband moved towards the car. 

“Want a lift, Jim?” she called. ‘‘ We’ve plenty of 
room.” 

‘Yes, please. I’ve something I want to speak to the 
General about, if he can spare me a minute.” 

“You'd better come to the house, then—it’s easier 
than talking in the car.” 

“That’s because she’s afraid I may get interested, 
and land the car in a ditch,’ chuckled the General. 
‘ She’d like to tie a ticket round my neck, with ‘ Don’t 
speak to the man at the wheel’ on it, in large letters.”’ 

“Well, how goes it at Sultanpur—has Croft located 
the lady yet?” he inquired, as he sank into a large chair 
in the verandah beside Caldecott. “I presume it’s 
about that you've come to ask my valuable advice, eh? ” 

“How did you guess, sir? I’m afraid you must be 
rather bored with me worrying you so much about it.” 

“ How did I guess? Well, it wasn’t difficult. I saw 
it in your eye; and, as for being bored, I don’t suppose 
that would stop you saying what you’ve come for, if I 
know anything about you.” 

Caldecott laughed. 

“Well, I do want to tell you about this,” he said, 
unfolding the letter, and handing it over. “TI got it 
just now at the Club.” 

“The deuce you did!” remarked the General, reading 
the few short sentences. “ But it’s from the girl her- 
self! JI didn’t know you were in communication with 
her,” and he raised a surprised face from the paper in 
his hand. 
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“‘T didn't say anything about that part of it,’ con- 
fessed Caldecott. ‘Croft thought a note might be got 
in to her through an inspector fellow in the C.I.D. If 
he managed, he was to try to get an answer. That's 
the answer.” 

“So I see, and you’re evidently right that she’s being 
kept in the Fort against her will. On the other hand, 
she is well, and says herself that no one is ill-treating 
her. Of course, the obvious thing now is for Croft to 
refer the business at once to the Resident, and, if I know 
Stanford, there'll be the devil to pay that he wasn’t in- 
formed sooner. Personally, I’m rather of the opinion 
that the young man has taken too much upon himself. 
If I were his Chief I’d have something to say on the 
subject. However, I warned you before about getting 
mixed up in things over there. Remember, I’m not 
blaming you,” he added kindly, as Caldecott’s face fell. 
“‘T’d have done the same myself at your age. Only be 
careful, my boy! We don’t want the reputation of 
being interfering busybodies in Kalabad.”’ 

“But, after all, ’'m the only friend Miss Lathom’s 
got. I can't sit still, knowing she’s at the mercy of these 
people, and not stir a hand to help her.” 

‘“* As far as I can see, you have helped her most effect- 
ually. I hate the idea myself of an English girl being 
in her position. But, take my word for it, they daren’t 
harm her, and she'll very soon be as free as you or I.”’ 

‘“That’s another worry,” rejoined Caldecott dismally. 
“Tf she does get out, she hasn’t a soul to go to in India. 
She told me so herself. That’s how I knew Mrs. Din’s 
story was a lie.” 
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The General regarded him with a quizzical smile. 

“T think something might be done even over that 
difficulty, so cheer up! You had better go to Sultan- 
pur to-morrow, and take this note to Stanford; but 
don’t you go mixing yourself up with any more police 
intrigues. If it was found out that the girl was getting 
notes, it might go badly with her, and she won’t have to 
wait long now.” 

“It’s all very fine for him jawing away about telling 
the Resident, and letting things take their course,” 
grumbled Caldecott as he regained his bungalow. 
‘“‘Damn the Resident, and everyone else! They'll leave 
her there, eating her heart out, while they write out 
files by the dozen on the case. The very idea of it 
drives me mad! Hello! Who’s that?” as he nearly 
fell over a figure squatting just inside his gate. 

A man rose hastily to his feet, and the shape of a 
horse loomed out of the darkness behind him. 

“ Hugur, it is I, the sowar, who await the letter I am 
to take to Sultanpur.” 

For one second Caldecott hesitated, with the General’s 
wise counsels still ringing in his ears. Then he made 
a rapid decision. 

“Tt is well. I go to write it.” 

The knowledge that, within a few short hours, Pamela 
would be reading the words made his hand tremble as 
he penned them. He longed to pour out his heart to the 
girl—to try to make her understand even a little of what 
she had come to mean to him. Instead, he had to con- 
tent himself with a few bald phrases, and even these he 
knew were sent at serious risk. 
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““T have received yours safely, but am afraid the plan 
must come from you. Try by any means to escape 
from the Fort. I could meet you with a car, any time 
or place.”’ 


By the time this was evolved, Caldecott had torn up 
so many sheets of paper that, after reading it through 
disgustedly, he decided to let it go. There was certainly 
a risk in not camouflaging the meaning, but he preferred 
to run that rather than chance a misinterpretation of the 
note. 

“The General will be jolly sick with me when he 
finds out,”’ he thought, with a glimmer of compunction. 
Any such feelings of remorse were but short-lived, how- 
ever ; and soon intoxicating visions of a smiling Pamela, 
set free by his exertions, were floating before his eyes, 
mingling themselves with the clouds of tobacco smoke 
which drifted about the room. 


Pamela Begum XIX 


AN oppressive heat brooded over the city, betokening 
a coming storm. Great banks of purplish-black cloud 
had spread themselves over the sky, veiling the sun, but 
producing an airlessness, much more trying to bear than 
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the burning noonday rays. In the gardens of the Fort 
palace not a leaf stirred—even the birds and little grey 
squirrels had ceased their twitterings and chatterings. 
All nature seemed to be hushed and waiting, in a mood 
of breathless suspense. 

Pamela, balancing herself on the edge of the fountain, 
pushed back the hair from her hot forehead—then, 
leaning forward, plunged a white arm into the water 
with an exclamation of satisfaction. That morning 
Gulabdina had brought her a second note, and for hours 
she had sat, racking her brains as to how it was to be 
answered. That Caldecott had said the plan must be of 
her devising was somewhat of a blow, though, as 
she told herself bravely, it was just what she ought to 
have expected. Had not the Vizier warned her that 
even the Resident himself could not help her? Doubt- 
less, if news of her plight reached him, he would try, 
only to find that he was too late. The Khan Sahib was 
so cunning—he would produce a hundred plausible 
excuses for her disappearance. Pamela shivered despite 
the heat. Yes, Caldecott was right. He must know 
the dangers that threatened her, were he to seek help in 
high quarters. But how was she ever to escape from 
these walls that hemmed her in? Her brain reeled with 
the fruitless effort to solve the problem. At length, 
slipping the treasured paper into a safe place, she had 
wandered out into the garden, hoping for some relief 
from the stifling atmosphere indoors. 

As she hung over the water, gazing into its cool 
depths, she saw, mirrored in it, a pink-robed figure 
approaching stealthily from behind. The next minute 
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a chain of sweet-scented blossoms was flung over her 
head, while Fatima’s laugh rippling out, proclaimed the 
donor. 

“Did you wonder who it was, my Pamela? ”’ 

Sitting down, she proceeded to arrange the garland 
to greater advantage. 

“These are the blossoms of the champak tree. All 
afternoon have I been stringing them into a garland 
for you.” 

“They are lovely,’ replied Pamela, fingering the 
waxen flowers gently, “and you are a dear to have made 
it for me. Oh, Fatima, I am so hot!” she went on, 
stretching her wet arms above her head—“ everything is 
so queer and still—it’s almost frightening.” 

“That is because the thunder is coming. ‘There will 
be much rain, and then coolness. As for me, I like not 
the noise of thunder overmuch. Always it seems to me 
as the voice of Shaitan fighting against the will of 
Allah. But the lightning is as the bright sword of 
Allah. He conquers the powers of darkness with it, 
and promises His safety to all such as believe... .” 

“What an imagination you've got!” laughed Pamela. 
‘““Do tell me some of the other things like that you 
think of.” 

Fatima made a little moue of protest, and shook her 
head. 

“You are but making game of me,” she complained, 
half laughingly, half serious. “ But I have a strange 
tale I can tell you, that will make you laugh greatly—lI 
give you three guesses! What, think you, happened 
yesterday in my apartments, during the hour I spent 
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with your It has to do with the wife of the Khan 
Sahib—Mrs. Din as you call her.” 

“With Mrs. Din?” repeated Pamela, mystified—“ 1 
can’t imagine.” 

“ Ahi, but it is amusing! Could you but hear Kadija 
tell of it, it would bring the tears to your eyes with much 
laughter. So anxious was the Memsahiba yesterday 
for us to be gone that, when she told us she was at 
once returning home, we had great doubts of the truth 
of her story. Once in the garden, I bade Kadija hasten 
back, and hide where she could hear what passed . . .” 

‘“* And what did she hear? ” inquired Pamela, divided 
between curiosity and an uncomfortable feeling that she 
ought not to be condoning such underhand methods. 

Fatima was seized with such a fit of giggling at the 
recollection, that it was some minutes ere she could 
continue. 

“Ahi,” she gasped, “instead of going home, there 
was the Memsahiba, talking through the purdah to the 
Resident Sahib himself!—and such talk! Would I 
could have heard it myself! Kadija pushed her head 
out so far that she ran great risk of being caught, but the 
Memsahiha was too busy being a purdah-nashin lady to 
notice anything.”’ 

By this time Pamela’s interest had quite overcome her 
scruples. 

““ Whatever was she doing that for!” she exclaimed. 

“Ah, that 1s the jewel in the lotus—the spice in the 
pilau!” went on her companion, delighted with the suc- 
cess of her tale. ‘‘ The Memsahiba was pretending to 
be another—and what other, think you? Why, you 
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yourself, my own Pamela! That fat, red-faced thing, 
hidden behind the curtain, was trying to talk even as 
you do—to trick the Resident Sahib into thinking he 
spoke with Miss Lathom... !” 

Fatima’s voice broke in helpless laughter, and the 
expression that leapt for an instant into her hearer’s 
eyes was lost on her. 

‘“ Kadija understood little of the talk,’ she con- 
tinued merrily, “ but well did she mimic what she could 
catch. ‘Good morning, Miss Lathom—it is Miss 
Lathom I am addressing, is it not? And do you be- 
long to the Mohammedan faith, Miss Lathom? ’—‘ Yes, 
indeed, I am a true believer.’ ”’ 

Here Fatima exploded again. 

“May Allah forgive me if I jest unbecomingly,” she 
said more soberly, “ but, tell me, is it not a strange and 
amusing tale? Much have we wondered why the Mem- 
sahiba was behaving thus—perhaps she has had a long- 
ing to talk with the Resident Sahib, and would not, for 
jealousy, allow him to speak with you.” 

The muscles of Pamela’s face felt curiously stiff, but 
she struggled to laugh naturally. 

“Oh, surely she’s not jealous of me! What a funny 
story! I am so glad you told me.” 

“Yes,” replied Fatima happily—‘‘ now you will no 
longer be able to say—‘ All is dull when one is purdah- 
nashin’—many funny things happen, even in the Fort 
Palace, of which I could tell you more ... but 
listen... !” and she lifted a warning finger. 

A sudden soft rustling filled the air, and looking up, 
Pamela saw that the tops of the trees were stirring, yet 
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she had felt no breath of wind. In a few seconds all 
was quiet again—then a tiny spiral of dust rose in the 
middle of the path—the leaves rustled louder, and a 
heavy drop of rain splashed on her cheek. At the same 
time there was an ominous growl of thunder. 

“The storm is coming,’ said Fatima—* we must 
run.” 

Suiting the action to the word, she caught up her 
flowing draperies, and fled on swift feet towards the 
house. Left alone, Pamela stood undecided. The 
wind had risen with extraordinary rapidity, and was 
bending and twisting the cypresses hither and thither, 
while the rain pelted down in torrents. It was by now 
almost dark, but every few seconds the sky was cleft 
by a jagged streak of fork lightning, which lit up every 
corner of the garden. The roar of the thunder was 
deafening. Crash followed crash with barely a pause. 

Hardly knowing what she did, the girl turned her 
steps towards the stairway leading to the roof, and, 
groping and stumbling in the darkness, felt her way 
upwards. There was something in this fierce battle of 
the elements that found an answering echo in her own 
soul. Kneeling by the parapet, soaked to the skin, her 
dark hair blown every way about her pale face, she 
stretched out her hands in an agony of appeal. 

“OQ God!” she prayed—“ help me to get free! ... 
Let me think of some way ... only let me think! ... 
I cannot bear it any longer. ... Dear God, I am so 
weak—so helpless... ! Give me at least some sign 
that Thou art listening. .. .” 

Burying her face in her hands, she strove to stop 
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the sobs which shook her cruelly. How long she knelt 
there she did not know. She had lost all count of time 
amidst the clamour of the storm. At length, spent with 
emotion, she rose trembling to her feet, and turned to 
the stairway. A flash of lightning dazzled her for an 
instant, but, before the darkness closed in, the figure of 
a woman stood revealed, anxiously peering on to the 
roof. The voice of Gulabdina made itself heard above 
the wind. 

“ Ate, Miss Sahib!” she wailed. ‘“ Gulabdina so 
frightened! Why Miss Sahib doing this madness? 
Making herself very ill with all this wet. Gulabdina 
searching—searching—everywhere, and not finding.” 

“Tt’s all right, Gulabdina—I’m coming now,” 
answered Pamela, but the words, spoken in a weak voice, 
carried no distance. In another minute she felt her 
hand seized by the Indian girl, who, holding it warmly 
between her own, piloted her mistress towards the stair. 

“‘ Gulabdina thinking she only coming just in time,” 
she murmured, as if comforting a child. ‘‘ Poor Miss 
Sahib, all cold—all tired—not happy! Gulabdina not 
knowing what to do, so praying Allah to tell her where 
is Miss Sahib.” 

Pamela, safely in her room and removing her soaking 
garments, listened to the girl’s talk as if in a dream. 
One fact caught and held her, to the exclusion of all 
others. She had asked for a sign. Could it be that 
her prayer had been answered, and that it was to Gulab- 
dina she must turn for help? The more she turned it 
over in her mind, the more did it seem that from that 
direction alone could she expect any assistance. She 
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knew that though she had been such a short time in the 
Fort, the girl was devoted to her—but how would that 
devotion stand the strain she contemplated putting on it? 
It seemed hardly fair to expect Gulabdina to risk so 
much for her. That she would know some way out of 
the Fort Pamela did not doubt; but that it might also 
cost her her life to show it, she knew full well. There 
would be little mercy for anyone who aided a prisoner 
of the Vizier’s to escape, and that was what she virtu- 
ally was. Fatima’s artless revelation of the afternoon 
had shown her, more clearly than ever, how completely 
she was in his power, and she knew he would not scruple 
to use force to gain his ends. 

Had it not been for the terror engendered by the tale 
of the Dins’ treachery, she might have waited a little 
longer before venturing to entrust her secret to another; 
but now, to her excited imagination, every minute 
seemed fraught with menace. Persistent rumours that 
the Begum’s death was imminent were finding their way 
into the Fort. It was certainly probable that she could 
not last much longer. Then Pamela would have to 
reckon with an infuriated and disappointed Vizier, and 
escape would be no longer possible. 

“No man is worth his salt who won’t take a risk.” 

Her father had often said that—she almost seemed 
to hear his voice now, shaming her out of her indecision. 
Pamela resolved at least to try to be what he would 
have her. 


.An hour later, the two girls were still whispering 
earnestly together—Pamela’s eyes shining with excite- 
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ment—her flushed cheek almost touching Gulabdina’s 
dark one. At first her confidences had thrown the 
Indian girl into a state of abject terror. Flinging her- 
self on the floor, she had clung wildly to her mistress’s 
ankles, beseeching her not even to think of trying to 
escape. 

“Dreadful things happening to Miss Sahib if she 
going. Gulabdina knowing sometime, long ago, bad 
things happening to people in the Fort.” 

For some time she had babbled on incoherently, but, 
little by little, Pamela’s quiet confidence had begun to 
have its effect. It was, she explained, just this fear 
of what would most certainly happen if she could not 
get away that had driven her to ask Gulabdina’s help. 

““T have no one but you that I can trust. See, I am 
telling you all just as if you were my sister. We love 
each other, don't we, and you will promise to help me? 
—I know you will.” 

Gulabdina had stood, almost wringing her hands, in 
her grief and perplexity—her dark eyes full of trouble, 
like those of a wounded doe. 

“Miss Sahib knowing I love her—oh, so much!— 
but I not knowing how to help her to get away.” 

With infinite patience, Pamela had struggled to make 
her understand something of the position. 

“Tt is the Khan Sahib I am afraid of,” she had re- 
peated. ‘“ He has already threatened me, and you know 
yourself that what he threatens he carries out.” 

Gulabdina’s convulsive shudder at the name showed 
that she knew only too well the truth of these remarks, 
and Pamela was quick to follow up her advantage. 
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“Of course you would come with me,” she urged. 
“Tt would not be safe for you to remain behind. Think 
how lovely it would be! We would go to kind friends, 
who would be good to you too, and you should stay with 
me as long as you liked. We would be so happy! 
Gulabdina, you will do it—say you will.” 

And in the end Pamela had triumphed. Once Gulab- 
dina was won over, she had shown herself no longer 
vacillating, and seemed even relieved that the ordeal of 
making her decision was past. For some time she had 
sat silent. Then she had suddenly begun to unfold a 
plan, to the details of which Pamela listened breath- 
lessly, astonished by its daring. 

““Gulabdina knowing one way out of the Fort. That 
way always locked, but getting keys from Kiladar 
Sahib.” 

“Who's that?” 

“ Kiladar Sahib looking after all Fort people—very 
big man in this place—keeping all keys. My father 
being last Kiladar, so I knowing all that secret way. 
My mother showing me all the house—she being very 
favourite servant there.” 

“ But this Kiladar—the present one—do you know 
him, and how could you get him to open the door? ”’ 

“Oh, he not opening door,” replied the girl, with a 
smile. “ He not knowing anything. I stealing keys.”’ 

“ But Gulabdina, however can you? A man like that 
would carry them about with him, wouldn’t he?” 

“Oh no, not always carrying—leaving where I know. 
KKiladar Sahib very often wanting me go see him.” 

Gulabdina’s gaze was fixed obstinately on her toes, 
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and, as if by accident, her sari had fallen forward, half 
hiding her face. That she had all her life detested the 
man who was now Kiladar, and spurned his amorous 
advances with loathing, was a fact that must be kept 
from the Miss Sahib at all costs. There was nothing 
in her voice to make Pamela suspect the inward struggle. 

“‘ Before, I never going—but now, I think very easy 
having some talk with him to-morrow night. I putting 
little something in his coffee, making him sleep very 
much. Then, I taking keys, and opening door. When 
Kiladar Sahib waking after long time, keys back, and he 
not knowing anything. Very good plan that.” 

“ But, if you leave the door unlocked, someone will be 
sure to find out.” 

“No, no, people not ever using that way now. That 
passage going under the road, and coming out through 
big tomb of Karimdad Khan—on west side. Miss 
Sahib not knowing that road. Later, I thinking of all 
plans, but now Miss Sahib tired... .” 

“Tired!” ejaculated Pamela. ‘I don’t feel as if 
I’d ever be tired again. Oh, Gulabdina, you are splen- 
did! How am I ever to thank you?” 

The Indian girl laughed gently. 

“ Not wanting thanks. Just wanting be always with 
Miss Sahib. Thinking better write letter now.” 

“What time shall I say?” queried Pamela, pausing 
after a few seconds with uplifted pen. 

Gulabdina, who was lost in thought, did not reply for 
some time. 

“T thinking we say eight o’clock, next day after to- 
morrow, she pronounced at length. ‘‘ All dark then. 
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I telling servants can go home early—Miss Sahib feeling 
sick—going bed early—no wanting dinner.” 

‘You're a perfect brick, Gulabdina! You think of 
everything.” 

Pamela finished the note, and, waltzing across the 
room, seized the astonished girl in her arms, and gave 
her a vigorous hug. 

“There,” she remarked, setting her down, “ that 
makes me feel better. I had to let off some steam 
somehow.” 

‘To-morrow some time, I bring some old sari and 
dress—brown stuff too, for making Miss Sahib like 
Indian girl.” 

‘“A disguise!’’ Pamela’s voice rose on a note of 
excitement, but the warning finger that flew to her com- 
panion’s lips recalled her to the need for caution. 

‘“T had forgotten about that,” she whispered. “ Of 
course I couldn't go as Iam. Let me see if I'll make 
a nice Indian girl,” and, plucking off Gulabdina’s samt, 
she draped it over her head in the orthodox manner, 
The effect was enchanting, as she could read in the 
admiring glance of the eyes fixed upon her. 

“Miss Sahib too pretty for Indian girl,’ observed 
Gulabdina gravely. “To-morrow making face all 
brown really like Indian.” 

Pamela laughed merrily, as she unwound the veil 
from her head and shoulders. 

“It’s eleven o'clock now, and I’ve got to wait—let me 
see...’ and she ticked off the hours on her fingers— 
“ forty-eight hours! Oh, Gulabdina, what an age! It 
will seem like forty-eight years! ” 
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and, as if by accident, her sari had fallen forward, half 
hiding her face. That she had all her life detested the 
man who was now Kiladar, and spurned his amorous 
advances with loathing, was a fact that must be kept 
from the Miss Sahib at all costs. There was nothing 
in her voice to make Pamela suspect the inward struggle. 

“ Before, I never going—but now, I think very easy 
having some talk with him to-morrow night. I putting 
little something in his coffee, making him sleep very 
much. Then, I taking keys, and opening door. When 
Kiladar Sahib waking after long time, keys back, and he 
not knowing anything. Very good plan that.” 

“ But, if you leave the door unlocked, someone will be 
sure to find out.” 

“No, no, people not ever using that way now. That 
passage going under the road, and coming out through 
big tomb of Karimdad Khan—on west side. Miss 
Sahib not knowing that road. Later, I thinking of all 
plans, but now Miss Sahib tired... .” 

“Tired!” ejaculated Pamela. ‘I don’t feel as if 
I’d ever be tired again. Oh, Gulabdina, you are splen- 
did! How am I ever to thank you?” 

The Indian girl laughed gently. 

“ Not wanting thanks. Just wanting be always with 
Miss Sahib. Thinking better write letter now.” 

“What time shall I say?’’ queried Pamela, pausing 
after a few seconds with uplifted pen. 

Gulabdina, who was lost in thought, did not reply for 
some time. 

“I thinking we say eight o'clock, next day after to- 
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morrow, she p~onounced at length. “ All dark then. 
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I telling servants can go home early—Miss Sahib feeling 
sick—going bed early—no wanting dinner.” 

“You're a perfect brick, Gulabdina! You think of 
everything.” 

Pamela finished the note, and, waltzing across the 
room, seized the astonished girl in her arms, and gave 
her a vigorous hug. 

“There,” she remarked, setting her down, “ that 
makes me feel better. I had to let off some steam 
somehow.” 

“To-morrow some time, I bring some old sari and 
dress—brown stuff too, for making Miss Sahib like 
Indian girl.”’ 

‘““A disguise!’’ Pamela’s voice rose on a note of 
excitement, but the warning finger that flew to her com- 
panion’s lips recalled her to the need for caution. 

“‘T had forgotten about that,’ she whispered. “Of 
course I couldn’t go as J am. Let me see if I'l! make 
a nice Indian girl,” and, plucking off Gulabdina’s sari, 
she draped it over her head in the orthodox manner. 
The effect was enchanting, as she could read in the 
admiring glance of the eyes fixed upon her. 

“Miss Sahib too pretty for Indian girl,’ observed 
Gulabdina gravely. “To-morrow making face all 
brown really like Indian.” 

Pamela laughed merrily, as she unwound the veil 
from her head and shoulders. 

‘‘ Tt’s eleven o'clock now, and I’ve got to wait—let me 
see...” and she ticked off the hours on her fingers— 
“ forty-eight hours! Oh, Gulabdina, what an age! It 
will seem like forty-eight years! ” 
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“Miss Sahib trying be very patient. All coming 
right, if Allah willing. Gulabdina praying Him, and 
Miss Sahib praying Klistian God—perhaps Both 
helping.” 

Having delivered herself of this comforting specula- 
tion, Gulabdina proceeded to busy herself with her 
mistress’s preparations for the night. 
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 Shabash! Azadi, Moon of my Delights. Dance yet 
again, that I may watch thee sway as the palm-tree in 
the wind!” 

Shah Nawaz settled himself more comfortably among 
the cushions on which he was reclining, and the musi- 
cians, at a sign from their leader, struck up a fresh tune. 
The air was monotonous, repeating insistently the same 
phrases, yet withal it possessed an indescribable fascina- 
tion of its own. The four men who played, squatting 
in the background, belonged to families from whom the 
court musicians had been recruited for many genera- 
tions. Their instruments were heirlooms, handed down 
from father to son, and treasured accordingly. Had the 
chief of the orchestra been ordered to give up his bin, 
or his wife, there 1s but small doubt that he would 
unhesitatingly have handed over the latter. 

It was certainly a very beautiful specimen of its 
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kind. The hollow bar of bamboo, fastened at either 
end to an empty gourd, was elaborately carved in the 
semblance of strange birds. The frets, over which the 
wire strings were stretched, were inlaid with ivory and 
silver; as were the little strips, or plectra, used for 
striking the strings, and worn on the fingers of the right 
hand. The old man made a picturesque figure, as he 
sat caressing his precious instrument—one gourd thrown 
over his left shoulder—the other, under his right arm, 
holding the bamboo diagonally across his breast. Of 
the other players two had sttars, and the third the inevi- 
table little barrel-shaped drum, or tom-tom, without the 
aid of which no Indian nautch is complete. 

The dancers, looking like a bouquet of brilliantly 
coloured flowers come to life, had drawn to one side of 
the room; and, in the centre of the space thus provided 
for her, stood Azadi, poised so lightly on her little feet 
that she seemed scarce to touch the floor. Her volumi- 
nous, gauzy skirts were of the orange of the tiger-lily— 
the bodice of gold brocade was sleeveless, to allow full 
play to her perfectly moulded arms, and short, so as to 
reveal her slender naked waist. The veil, which played 
a conspicuous part in the elaborate posturings of the 
dance, was rainbow-hued, and of the fineness of gos- 
samer. As Azadi manipulated it dexterously, it became 
in turns a cloudy mist, jealously shrouding her charms, 
or a bewitching background, against which they shone 
more alluringly than ever. Round her ankles were 
fastened peals of tiny golden bells, and her many and 
beautiful jewels flashed and sparkled with every motion. 
Not a few of these had been the gifts of Shah Nawaz 
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and his brother; and, as Azadi bent and swayed in the 
complicated movements of the nautch, she was animated 
by the hope that a certain pearl of price, much coveted 
by her grasping little soul, might become her property 
ere the night was ended. 

Shah Nawaz watching her was conscious of a stirring 
of his pulses, despite the fact that his thoughts, for 
several days, had been entirely taken up with conjectures 
as to the success, or otherwise, of Hashmat’s mission. 
The time hung heavy on his hands; and he had tried 
unsuccessfully to drown his impatience in drinking much 
more than was good for him. The alcohol, to which 
he was not as accustomed as his elder brother, had at 
first produced in him a state of exaltation, in which he 
ecstatically pictured himself as the triumphant lover of 
the beautiful Feringhi. Already, in his inflamed imagi- 
nation, he clasped her dazzling white body in his arms, 
and gloated over her perfections. 

But, as the inevitable reaction set in, this mood had 
given place to one of the deepest depression. He be- 
came the prey of endless fears and superstitions, and 
felt fully convinced that nothing but the blackest failure 
and misfortune was to be his portion. In the absence of 
the faithful Hashmat there was no one to whom he 
could unbosom himself; and he wandered aimlessly 
through his apartments, the very personification of 
gloom; or flung himself peevishly on his bed, where 
he lay for hours, refusing either to speak or eat. 

The suggestion of a nautch, put forward by one of 
his anxious sirdars, had not met with much encourage- 
ment; but, nothing daunted, the latter had made the 
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arrangements, trusting that, as had often happened be- 
fore, the wiles of Azadi would prove equal to the 
occasion. 

The pace of the dance quickened as it drew towards 
its close. The bells on Azadi’s slim ankles tinkled 
merrily, and her golden skirts billowed round her like 
waves, as she bent her sinuous body, now this way, now 
that. The rhythmical beat of the tom-tom throbbed 
through the heated air, awakening a strange excitement 
in the breasts of the onlookers. The dancer, who, 
despite her exertions, had kept an eye on all that passed, 
turned in a final glittering circle—then, sinking breath- 
less to the floor, she bowed her head upon her out- 
stretched arms, in a deep obeisance to the man who, for 
the last few minutes, had stood unnoticed in the 
doorway. 

There was a murmur of applause, which was broken 
by the entrance into the room of the Nawab of Pathan- 
kot. The brothers greeted each other affectionately; 
but it was at once evident that Shahab-ud-din had not 
returned in the best of humours from Sultanpur. To 
the questions about the state of the Begum’s health he 
replied shortly, or not at all; and, flinging himself down 
beside Shah Nawaz, he relapsed into a moody silence. 
Even the nautch girls, vying with each other in their 
posturings, and led by Azadi, who, stung by his indiffer- 
ence, was now on her mettle, aroused no look of interest. 
After a short time he leant towards his brother. 

“Let these women be paid and sent away. I would 
talk with thee alone of much that concerns us both.” 

‘“‘ Shall it not be ordered, brother, that some wait 
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for thy pleasure? What of Azadi—who to-night has 
danced like a gazelle? Or Shivkaram, or even Radha? 
—all are here, and for them it will be shame indeed if 
they are sent away thus early.” 

“What of it?” was the impatient reply. ‘“ Let them 
be paid double if they complain,” and rising, the Nawab 
stalked out through the ranks of disappointed girls, 
glancing neither to right or left, as he quitted the apart- 
ment. 

Shah Nawaz lingered for a moment to put the gift 
of a ring he had taken off his finger, in Azadi’s hand. 
As he also left the room, the dancing girl’s eyes fol- 
lowed him, with the malignant gaze of a wild cat, and 
she bit her scarlet lips in fury. 

“Not again does Azadi dance for blind fools, such 
as these,” she muttered. ‘‘ Am I to be spurned, and set 
aside, to be the mock of all beholders? ‘ Yah’ will they 
cry after me in the bazars—‘there goes Azadi the 
dancer, who was once the favourite of the Nawabs! 
Now is she but dirt in their sight. When the nautch 
is finished they have no further use for her.’ ”’ 

For a moment she contemplated flinging the ring upon 
the floor, and disdaining to accept the payment due to 
her. But only for a moment. Her cupidity rapidly 
reasserted itself, and, pocketing her wounded pride, she 
was soon exerting her fascination on the master of 
ceremonies, 1n the hope of extracting from him some 
extra rupees. 

Shah Nawaz slowly followed his brother to his pri- 
vate apartments, wondering what could have occurred 
in Sultanpur to disturb him to such an extent. He had 
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no desire to be forced to listen to a long tirade on the 
subject of the Nawab’s various grievances; but the lat- 
ter’s black looks warned him that it would be unwise to 
thwart his wishes. 

The Nawab was alone, walking restlessly up and 
down. For some minutes he seemed not to notice his 
brother’s presence—then, swinging round suddenly, he 
burst into rapid talk. From the time on the previous 
day when he had left the Residency, with curses on his 
lips, he had not ceased to scheme as to how best to rid 
himself of his rival—the hated Englishwoman. A 
feeling that a way would more easily suggest itself, 
were he free of the inimical atmosphere of Sultanpur, 
and among his own people, had driven him to return to 
Pathankot. He had not attempted to have any further 
talk with Zorawar Khan on the subject. Doubtless that 
would be necessary later; but he had not felt able to 
face again the unspoken, yet obvious contempt of the 
Foreign Minister. 

It was with a feeling of relief that he unburdened 
himself—pouring all the accumulated bitterness of his 
soul into his brother’s sympathetic ears. Shah Nawaz 
listened in silence to the astounding news. Not even 
by a look did he allow it to escape that he had any 
interest in the white woman beyond what he would 
naturally feel in the circumstances. But, when it came 
to the interview with the Resident, who, according to 
the narration, had treated his brother as he might the 
lowest sweeper, the younger man’s indignation knew no 


bounds. 
‘‘ May he burn for ever in hell!” he burst out vio- 
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lently. “ Who is he—thus to treat one of the House of 
Pathankot?’—an unclean dog—an eater of swine’s 
flesh! ” 

“Would that all his countrymen, aye, and women 
too, could be put to the sword,” rejoined the Nawab 
savagely. ‘ For years have they bound us with shackles 
of iron, forcing us to accept their laws and customs; 
but, before long, the day shall dawn when we will burst 
these fetters. Then may they cry to their God in vain, 
and may Allah confound them! ” 

“ And this Feringhi in the Fort, who calls herself the 
heir to Sultanpur, what of her? ”’ 

From the casual accents no one could possibly have 
guessed how turbulently Shah Nawaz’s heart was beat- 
ing, as he awaited the answer. 

“‘Base-born Perverter of the Truth! May dogs de- 
file the graves of her ancestors! I have sworn on the 
Koran that she shall not live to push her claim. But, as 
yet, the manner of her removal is not clear tome. For 
that reason am | here, that I might consult with thee, 
my brother. Perchance thy brain can devise some plan 
where mine has failed.” 

Shah Nawaz nodded his head gravely. 

“ Allah Kerim. I doubt not some way will be found. 
Let me retire now, that I may be alone to turn over thy 
words in my mind. Inshallah! ere morning shall the 
Casket of Invention be opened by the Key of Sleep; and 
I shall see plainly what were best to do! ” 

“‘ By the beard of the Prophet,’ he murmured, under 
his breath, as he withdrew, “this news is enough to 
scare sleep from my bed. A thousand curses on the 
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head of Hashmat, that he tarries so long, when I have 
need of all his cunning and resource! Fear not, oh 
brother, the fair one shall indeed be removed from thy 
path, though in a manner little expected by thee! ” 

A smile appeared on his face for the first time since 
Hashmat’s departure. 

“Ts it not written that he who eases the path of his 
brother acquires merit? Even so shall I acquire it; 
and at the same time the woman for whom I pine, as 
does the traveller for water in the desert. Without 
doubt it is Kismet that I should possess her. Only let 
Hashmat hasten his fat carcase hither.”’ 

Morning failed to bring the return of the wanderer; 
but, towards noon, a disreputable pony, drawing a 
rickety, dust-covered ekka, staggered into the courtyard. 
From the interior of this vehicle Hashmat slowly extri- 
cated himself. 

“ By the graves of my ancestors it is a wonder that I 
have a whole bone left in my body!” he grumbled. 
“Thou deservest but little pay for this, thou rascal !— 
thou, and thy miserable beast, and more miserable cart! ” 

“Nay, not so, O Excellent Friend of the Poor! 
Is not my poor animal overcome by the honour of thy 
august weight? Well is it seen that thou art indeed a 
man of substance, and of great account in the palace of 
His Highness.” 

“Well is it seen that thou hast half smothered me in 
the dust flung up by thy ekka wheels, O son of a pig! ” 

Hashmat, who dearly loved an argument, was just 
beginning to get into his stride. By this time, however, 
news of his return had reached Shah Nawaz, and a 
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servant was dispatched to bring him without delay to 
his young master’s apartments. The latter awaited his 
coming with impatience. 

“Tf thou hast been as successful as thou hast been 
slow, O Hashmat Ali, thy talk will make good hearing. 
I began to fear that thou hadst found such charmers in 
the bazars of Sultanpur, that thou wert unable to tear 
thyself from their embraces.” 

Hashmat, who had entered with not a little swagger, 
full of the importance of a mission successfully per- 
formed, was considerably taken aback by this greeting. 
His pleasure-loving face clouded over, and his confidence 
showed signs of deserting him. 

“ Ah, waht!” he stammered, “ let not my lord blame 
his servant, nor permit the Acid of Suspicion to corrode 
the Shining Metal of Trust! Bullah! of a truth, have I 
laboured night and day, to find out all that was to be 
known. With no woman have [ held speech, save with 
one withered hag—a thing of rags and bones, that could 
scarce be called a woman.” 

Shah Nawaz, whose remarks had been but half in 
earnest, and who was secretly delighted at the return 
of his trusted ally, allowed his features to relax into a 
smile. 

“Presently shall I hear all that thou hast to tell. 
But, it may be, that the tiger has learnt more concern- 
ing the prey than the jackal who went before him to 
seek it out.” 

“It pleases the Presence to talk in riddles, which are 
beyond the comprehension of his slave.” 

Hashmat’s voice was still humble, but his downcast 
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eyes were already animated by their customary twinkle. 
From the Sahibzada’s tone he gathered that he was to 
be the recipient of tidings of unusual interest. He was 
not mistaken. As Shah Nawaz proceeded with his tale 
he was gratified to see the effect it had on his listener. 
Hashmat’s eyes grew rounder with each sentence, till 
they seemed in imminent danger of popping right out 
of his rotund countenance. Every now and then a fer- 
vent Mashallah or Bismillah shot out of his pursed-up 
lips. Decidedly whatever else he had found out, it had 
not been what he was now hearing. His master enjoyed 
a pleasant feeling of superiority, as he dwelt on the 
most sensational points of his story. 

‘“‘ Small wonder is it that thou are as one bereft of 
reason with astonishment,” he said, as he finished. “‘ But 
know, O Hashmat, that my heart will not rest till I 
possess this daughter of the Feringhts. Quickly must 
thou use what knowledge thou hast acquired, for I fear 
for her safety, knowing the oath that my brother has 
sworn against her. To-day have I promised to meet 
him, to help him in some plot for her removal; and for 
this reason have I watched impatiently for thy return. 
There is nothing that shall not be thine for the asking, 
canst thou but hit upon some plan.” 

In his eagerness Shah Nawaz had risen to his feet, 
and was pacing the floor, like some caged animal. It 
was Hashmat’s turn to savour the triumph of holding 
the winning cards. 

“His Highness the Nawab—may Allah preserve 
him—is then in ignorance of your Honour’s knowledge 
of the Englishwoman? ”’ 
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“ T have told him naught. It is wiser so. He would 
still fear, did he know her to be alive. Once on the 
masnad of Sultanpur, he will no longer have cause for 
anxiety. Even did it come to his ears, he would not 
trouble himself over one who would by then be as safely 
guarded as any jewel in his treasury. Only get her 
for me, and I swear by the Ka’aba thou shalt not go 
unrewarded! ” 


The Sahibzada’s back was towards his companion as 
he paused, and, for a few seconds, the latter continued to 
eye it thoughtfully. His expression radiated satisfac- 
tion, and he had all the appearance of a man slowly 
rolling some luscious tit-bit on his tongue, so as to 
extract every scrap of its flavour. As Shah Nawaz 
turned and resumed his walk, he stared, at a loss to 
account for the transformation. His look of surprise 
was met by a sly wink, accompanied by Hashmat's 
usual infectious chuckle. 


““ My lord, it is true that the tiger is indeed king of 
the jungle, but it is also true that without the cunning 
of the jackal he would often want. Behold the jackal, 
O most Exalted Presence, who is here to place the 
coveted prey in the grasp of the tiger.” 


““Hashmat! Thou hast got her! Barik Allah. I 
am aflame to hold her in my arms! Say quickly where 
is she, my Lotus Flower? ” 


“Nay, nay, my lord. I pray you loosen the Bow- 
string of Impatience, lest the Arrow of Desire overshoot 
the Target of Attainment. The pretty bird is still se- 
curely shut within her cage; but ere long the door will 
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open, and Hashmat has well limed the twig which shall 
receive her.” 

With many a knowing smile and sly innuendo he pro- 
ceeded to relate the happenings of the last few days, 
and the luck that had been his over the tracing of the 
notes. At the mention of Caldecott’s name the 
Sahibzada’s eyes blazed. 

“Son of a dog!” he stormed. ‘‘ He lied when he 
said he knew her not, even as we returned from the polo 
match! His plans were doubtless laid to steal her for 
himself. May Allah curse him! He shall not have 
her.” 

“ Upon the Koran, he shall not,” repeated Hashmat, 
with gusto. ‘‘ Last evening did I see the answer to the 
note I have just told you of. In it the English bibs 
fixed the hour and the place of meeting. It is well 
seen that she has help from within—perhaps some 
servant... .” 

“And the hour?” interrupted Shah Nawaz, with 
impatience. ‘‘It matters not how she escape can we 
but catch her.” 

Hashmat’s fat form was shaken with a gust of sound- 
less laughter. 

“My lord’s servant made but a small change in the 
time—but one little hour. It was written ‘ eight’ when 
it left the Fort, but, when the Captain Sahib gets it, it 
will be ‘nine.’ ” 

He stopped to allow the full significance of his diplo- 
matic manceuvre to sink in, and was rewarded by the 
slow smile and look of comprehension that dawned on 
his listener’s face. 
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“ Thou art indeed a wonder, Hashmat, but proceed— 
where is the place?” 

“Outside the tomb of Karimdad Khan—below the 
western wall of the Fort. After I had let the note go 
I made haste to look once more at it—not having often 
passed that way. It is a road but seldom used, and 
leads not to the bazars. After the dark has fallen there 
will be no one to observe a car. When the Captain 
Sahib arrives he will wait for a time. Then he will 
think the plan has failed and will return to Kalabad.”’ 

Hashmat rubbed his hands together at the thought of 
Caldecott’s discomfiture. 

“‘ And once in the car, what then? ’’ questioned Shah 
Nawaz. “It would not be well that I should bring 
hither this new gem among gems.” 

“Nay, that were indeed madness. For some days 
my lord must content himself in hiding, till all danger 
of pursuit be over. But the Presence will not find the 
time hang heavy on his hands,” added Hashmat signi- 
ficantly. 

“There is the palace which my brother caused to be 
restored and made habitable in our ruined city of Puar- 
nagar!” exclaimed Shah Nawaz. “There would we 
be safe, with many miles between us and Sultanpur— 
nor is there even any village near its gates.’’ 

“ Inshallah,” ejaculated Hashmat, with a piety worthy 
of the occasion. “ May my lord enjoy there a fore- 
taste of the Paradise promised to the Faithful, even as 
it is written in the blessed Koran.” 

“ Allah ho akbar! ’”’ was the response, as Shah Nawaz 
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left the room with newborn energy, and turned his 
steps towards his brother’s part of the house. 

The Nawab was in the stables and thither the Sahib- 
zada followed him. Some recently acquired pedigree 
mares were being led round for his inspection; and it 
was evident from the nervous looks of the syces that a 
night’s rest had not done much towards improving their 
master’s temper. At the appearance of Shah Nawaz, he 
flung a curt order to the head groom to re-stable the 
animals. 

“From thy looks I take it thou hast passed a better 
night than I have,” he growled ungraciously. “ Hast 
thou thought over what I told thee of?” 


“Thy interests and mine are even as one, brother. 
Much have I pondered, and Allah has pointed out a way 
in which I may help thee. All I beg is that thou ask 
no question at present, and that I have permission to use 
whichever of thy cars seems best for what I have 
to do.” 


Shahab-ud-din glanced at the speaker suspiciously. 
“As thou desirest,” he said grudgingly, ‘“‘ but, above 
all, remember that thou must not be seen in Sultanpur. 
Even as it is, were the girl to disappear, the Resident 
Sahib would suspect my hand in it. It is well that I 
should appear to uphold the Sirkar in their choice. Bet- 
ter were it also before starting to find out if the day is 
auspicious for the enterprise.” 

“The astrologers helped thee not over-much in Sul- 
tanpur with their foretellings of auspicious dates.” 


The Nawab’s face darkened. 
16 
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“Who art thou to taunt thy brother with his mis- 
fortune?” he began angrily, but Shah Nawaz was 
already regretting his untimely jest. 

‘“Nay, brother, forgive me,” he put in hastily. “I 
should not have spoken thus. Only believe what I wish 
to do will remove all difficulties from thy path. Later 
I shall tell thee all, but now my lips are sealed. Pray 
to Allah that He grant me success.” 

Shahab-ud-din was somewhat propitiated by this apo- 
logy, but the bitterness he had felt at his brother’s 
gibe was still apparent in his voice as he replied. 

‘There is but little time for us to act. If thy plans 
miscarry it may be then too late to do anything. And 
this secrecy—I like it not. | Nevertheless have thy 
way,” he concluded, as the effect of his words seemed 
only to increase the other’s obstinacy. “Go in peace, 
and may Allah preserve thee! ”’ 

Shah Nawaz needed no second telling. In less time 
than it took his brother to regain the house he had passed 
in review all the cars that were in any way suitable; and 
had decided on the latest acquisition to the garage—a 
Rolls Royce limousine, which was intended for the use 
of the ladies of the household. In that he congratu- 
lated himself he could go about his business, success- 
fully hidden from the eyes of inquisitive passers-by. 
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“. . . Hi only shalt thou really warn who followeth 
the monition and feareth the God of mercy in secret: 
him cheer with tidings of pardon, and of a noble recom- 
pense. . . . Moreover the dead earth is a sign to them: 
we quicken it and bring forth the grain from it, and 
they eat thereof: . . . A sign to them also is the night. 
We withdraw the day from it, and lo! they are plunged 
in darkness; ... And as for the Moon, we have de- 
creed stations for it, till it change like an old and 
crooked palm branch. . . . And the trumpet shall be 
blown, and lo! they shall speed out of their sepulchres 
to the Lord: ... And on that day shall no soul be 
wronged in the least: neither shall ye be rewarded but 
as ye shall have wrought.” 

Above the voice of the moulvi as he unweariedly 1n- 
toned the Ya. Sin—the sura from the Koran ordained 
to be recited at every Mohammedan deathbed—could 
be heard sounds indicative of the deepest mourning. 
From every part of the Palace they came—sobs and 
long-drawn-out wails, culminating every now and then 
in the hysterical shrieks of the women. 

That afternoon the Angel of Death had swept 
through the Dilaram Palace on merciful wing. Serene 
in the comfort of her faith, Nawab Ayesha Begum 
Sahiba, G.C.S.1, G.C.1E., C.I., Malika-i-Zaman, 
Dukhtar-i-khas-i-daulat-i-Ingleshia, had yielded up her 
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titles and earthly crown without a struggle. She lay 
now facing towards the Ka’aba of Mecca, and, below 
the coverings of white cloth, and costly gold embroidery 
from Benares, her face wore an expression of un- 
troubled peace. Freed from the lines engraved on it by 
suffering, it looked younger and even noble in its calm. 

In curious contradiction to the quiet of the figure 
on the bed, rose and fell the noisy lamentations of her 
subjects. As the news spread from the Palace to the 
city, the cry of woe was taken up by street after street, 
till it became universal. All work was at a standstill, 
and men and women alike gave themselves up to grief, 
rending their garments and pouring dust upon their 
heads. In the Fort pandemonium reigned. At the 
first outburst of wails Pamela had instinctively shrunk 
back from the window where she had been sitting. 
Unused to these Oriental demonstrations of woe, she 
failed to grasp the reason of the strange clamour rising 
on every side. Although she scarcely realized it, her 
nerves were strung up almost to breaking point at the 
prospect of what lay in front of her, and her apparent 
coolness was only brought about by the exercise of rigid 
self-control. Over and over again during the night 
she had started up, bathed in a cold perspiration at the 
thought of the risk Gulabdina was running. Suppose 
the Kiladar awoke before the keys were returned, or 
that the right one was not among them! Or the girl 
might be followed by some servant or night watch- 
man! Perhaps she would never return alive, and no 
one would know what had become of her. In vain 
Pamela had struggled to throw off the terror that 
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gripped her heart. Even when the object of her fears 
had appeared as usual with the morning tea-tray, and 
the smiling assurance that all was well, she had hardly 
been able to take it in. Perhaps a description of the 
successful theft of the keys, and the subsequent un- 
locking of the door, might have helped her to realize 
that what seemed impossible had really taken 
place—but Gulabdina had been singularly reticent on 
the subject of the Kiladar, and all things pertaining to 
him. 

To Pamela the day had passed in a sort of waking 
dream, and it was not till the sounds of mourning fell 
on her ears, startling her by their vehemence, that she 
awoke to the fact that it was already late afternoon. 
As she inwardly denounced herself for being such a 
coward, she caught sight of Gulabdina in the verandah. 

“ Ate, Wahi!—Ate, Wahi! Miss Sahib,—The Light 
of the World—the Protector of the Poor is dead!” 

The Indian girl’s voice had been purposely raised 
in a high whimpering cry, for the benefit of any ser- 
vant who might be in the vicinity. Entering the room, 
she closed the doors quickly, and faced her mistress 
with shining eyes. 

‘Allah is helping Miss Sahib,” she exclaimed 
eagerly, ere Pamela had time to speak. “ Gulabdina 
very sad Her Highness going dead, but thinking it 
very good thing for Miss Sahib. Getting away being 
plenty easy now.” 

Pamela smiled in spite of herself. 


“Do Indian people always weep and wail like that 
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when anyone dies? It seems rather dreadful to me 
somehow.” 

“ Always making good deal noise,” affirmed Gulab- 
dina seriously. ‘“‘ Little people having small noise, and 
big people big noise. When very big, like Her High- 
ness Begum Sahiba, then very great large noise—like 
now.” 

“T see—and you think they’ll be too busy to notice 
what you and I do?”’ 

“All Fort peoples crying all night, but not watch- 
ing other peoples. Kiladar Sahib going Dilaram 
Palace with lots Fort guards—leaving very few 
watchmen.” 

“ But won't there be anyone in his house? I thought 
you said we had to go through it to reach the passage.” 

A look of repulsion passed over Gulabdina’s averted 
face, but she continnued steadily: 

“No one being in house to-night. I saying to 
Kiladar Sahib not coming back this evening if sentry 
there—telling him sentry bad man—trying to pull aside 
my veil. That making Kiladar Sahib very angry. He 
thinking I belonging him altogether now. Not know- 
ing I just giving myself that one time all for Miss 
Sahib.” 

‘“‘Gulabdina!’’ Pamela’s eyes were wide with hor- 
ror, as with a swift shock understanding came to her. 
“And you have done this for me!”’ Words failed her, 
choked by a hot rush of blinding tears. 

‘Miss Sahib not being sorry.” 

Gulabdina gently stroked the hands stretched out to 
her. 
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“‘T ought to have realized it and stopped you. Oh, 
Gulabdina, what a fool I’ve been! ”’ 

‘No could have stopped. No other way for getting 
keys, and making Kiladar Sahib send sentry away. 
All same two people to pass,’ she went on quickly, 
anxious to divert her mistress’s thoughts from the 
painful subject. “ One sentry outside Kiladar’s house, 
and one man keeping gate of this palace.” 

“Not that awful negro! I couldn't bear to pass 
him—I know he’ll guess who I am the minute he sees 
me. Is there no other way we could get out?” 

“Not being any other way, but Miss Sahib not 
being frightened. I saying Miss Sahib one of Chott 
Begum Sahiba’s servants, going with me to Kiladar 
Sahib. Everybody knowing Kiladar Sahib.” 

The significance of the last remark struck cold on 
Pamela’s heart, and she marvelled at her companion’s 
unselfish cheerfulness. She made a firm resolve that, 
come what might, she would do all she could to prove 
herself even a little worthy of the Indian girl’s devoted 
sacrifice. 

The servants were only too glad to hear that, owing 
to their mistress’s indisposition, they would not be re- 
quired to stay for the evening meal, and eagerly wel- 
comed the chance of repairing to the city, there to avail 
themselves of the food and money always freely 
dispensed after the death of a ruler, and to swell the 
chorus of lamentation, which seemed to increase rather 
than diminish as the evening set in. By seven o’clock 
Gulabdina announced that she and her mistress had 
their part of the building entirely to themselves. First 
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of all a careful tour of the rooms was made, and 
every door and window shut and curtained-—and not 
till she had satisfied herself, by going outside, that not 
a chink remained uncovered, would she permit the 
great work of dressing to begin. 

The dress and veil she had brought were identical 
with those generally worn by the better class of wait- 
ing-women in the palace, and inconspicuous enough 
in colouring not to excite any comment. Pamela had 
already removed one stocking, and was busy with the 
other, when a half-stifled cry from Gulabdina made 
her look up hastily. The Indian girl was searching 
distractedly for something—shaking out the folds of 
the veil—peering under the furniture and in all 
directions. 

““Gulabdina, what on earth is the matter? What 
have you lost?” 

As her companion made no reply, but continued 
her agitated hunt, Pamela repeated the question in a 
louder tone. Gulabdina paused for a moment, and 
turned a face full of misery to her mistress. 

‘It is the brown dye stuff, Miss Sahib,” she moaned. 
“Thinking I forgetting it. Ahi!—Ahi! why I not 
dying rather than doing such a thing!” 

“Nonsense,” said Pamela sharply, fearing that the 
tears, now rapidly coursing down the girl’s cheeks, 
heralded a coming collapse. “You are not to say 
such things. If you were dead, then where should I 
be? Certainly not on the point of escaping. We 
must just manage somehow without the stuff. I'll 
wrap the veil well round my head and keep my hands 
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inside. Now dry your eyes, and let’s get to work, for 
we haven’t much time.” 

Gulabdina made a valiant effort to pull herself to- 
gether. Wiping away the tears with a corner of her 
sari, She picked up the native dress and advanced 
towards Pamela, but the sight of the latter’s white 
feet and ankles filled her anew with dismay. 

“Not any use pretending be Indian girl, with feet 
all white like Miss Sahib’s,’ she observed in tragic 
tones, ‘‘and this sort Indian girl not wearing 
stockings! ” 

Pamela regarded the offending members with dis- 
favour. 

‘They are horribly white,” she agreed gloomily, 
“it’s an awful nuisance.” Then with suddenly 
brightening face she disappeared into the bathroom, 
returning in a few seconds with a small bottle. 

“T’ve got it!’’ she announced breathlessly. “ We'll 
use this instead. It’s itodine—English medicine. 
We'll mix some with water and it will look quite all 
right, especially at night. We'll just do my feet and 
ankles—there isn’t time for anything else.” and, pull- 
ing out the cork, she set to work with much expedition. 

The experiment succeeded beyond all expectation, 
and the two girls were enchanted with the result. 

“ Now quick! clasp on these anklets, and give me the 
veil.” 

Pamela shrouded herself in the voluminous muslin 
drapery—then lifting a corner surveyed herself in a 
long mirror. The disguise was perfect. Pamela 
Lathom—the English girl—had vanished, and in her 
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stead stood a Mohammedan woman discreetly veiled, 
and indistinguishable from the hundreds of similar 
figures daily to be seen in every Indian bazar. 

“Am JI all right, Gulabdina?” she inquired 
anxiously. 

“ Beshak—bahut acchha, O Avyesha-j1,’ * was the 
quick reply. “Miss Sahib being ‘Ayesha’ now— 
servant to Her Highness Choti Begum Sahiba: If 
anyone speaking, not answering. I doing all speak- 
ing. Thinking time to go. Ham-log jatt hain, eh?” 
and, leading the way, she slipped noiselessly on to the 
verandah. For a second Pamela remained behind, 
turning once more to the mirror. 

“Good-bye, Pamela Begum!” she whispered, her 
breath catching in a little fluttering gasp—then, clutch- 
ing her draperies firmly round her, she followed 
Gulabdina. 

As they drew near the gate the latter commenced to 
chatter loudly in her native tongue, looking back 
over her shoulder at her companion. At the sound 
of her voice the negro stepped out of the shadow, and 
stood silent, waiting to learn what was the business 
of the two women. Gulabdina at once entered into 
some explanation in a high-pitched voice, but what it 
was Pamela could not catch. The Kiladar’s name 
occurred several times, and whatever the girl was 
saying appeared to amuse the watchman considerably. 
Every now and then he gave a low harsh laugh, and 
to Pamela’s unspeakable relief she saw him at length 
fumbling for the key. He had fitted it in the lock, 

* Truly—very good indeed. 
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and was on the point of opening the massive door, 
when a thought seemed to strike him. Lifting the 
hurricane lantern, which was burning in a corner, he 
swung it aloft, flashing its rays slowly over the two 
veiled figures. Through the thin gauze Pamela could 
see the whites of his rolling eyes fixed upon her, and, 
for one endless moment, she believed that he could 
not fail to pierce her disguise. 

But her fears were unfounded. Apparently satis- 
fied with his scrutiny, he gave vent to various peculiar 
guttural noises and replaced the lantern. In another 
minute the girls were through the door, which clanged 
heavily behind them. Pamela’s hand sought and 
pressed her companion’s in the darkness. Now that 
the dreaded negro no longer barred the path, much of 
her nervous terror had left her, but there was still need 
for the utmost caution, and she dared not risk even a 
whisper. 

A few steps brought them in sight of that part of 
the building apportioned to the Kiladar, or Governor 
of the Fort—the principal rooms of which were over 
the main gateway. The second sentry, of whom 
Gulabdina had spoken, was stationed close to the 
entrance of the house, and would have to be reckoned 
with, before they could proceed on their way. His 
alert ears caught the sound of their approach before 
he could see them, and a sharp challenge rang out. 
Gulabdina hastened to employ the same tactics which 
had been successful with the negro, and the man, 
who was aware that she was in favour with the Kiladar, 
made no objections to letting the two women pass, 
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although seeming astonished that they should have 
come that evening. 

“His Honour the Kiladar Sahib is at the Dilaram 
Palace,” he called after them. *Didst thou not 
know this?” 

““ He has told me that he will try to return, even if it 
be but for an hour.” 

Gulabdina lied convincingly, and the sentry smiled 
his appreciation of the situation. 

“ Billah! I blame him not,” he remarked feel- 
ingly. ‘‘ Tedious must it be to be called away, when 
such bright eyes as thine await his coming.” 

“Nay, nay,’ sighed the girl, “to another does he 
now show his favour, beside whose eyes mine are as 
muddy pools. I bring her with me at his command.” 

“Aht Wallah! It is ever thus,” sympathised the 
man. 


“Seek thy delight, for kisses sue, 
Fresh and afresh, and new and new,” 


he sang, breaking into the tune, popular all over India, 
to which the immortal words of Hafiz are set, and 
resuming his march. 

The girls pushed back the door, and entering closed 
it behind them. A stone-flagged passage stretched 
before them, lit by a solitary smoky lamp. Several 
doorways opened out of it, and at the far end could 
be dimly seen the staircase which led to the upper 
story. 

“Miss Sahib waiting here, while I going seeing no- 
body about,” whispered Guladina, pushing her com- 
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panion into a dark corner behind the door, and dis- 
appearing silently up the stairs. Inside the house all 
was still. The confused hubbub which filled the out- 
side air hardly penetrated the thick walls, and had 
dwindled to a scarcely perceptible murmur. Pamela 
held her breath in suspense, as she crouched obediently 
in her corner. It seemed to her that she had been alone 
there for hours instead of minutes, when Gulabdina 
at last reappeared, carrying a small lighted lantern. 

“House quite all empty,” she announced softly. “I 
some long time making ready light. Come, Miss 
Sahib—soon being outside Fort now.” 

Passing through one of the doorways, she led the 
way across an evidently unused room, empty of furni- 
ture, save for some embroidered hangings on the 
walls. With confident fingers she pulled aside one of the 
curtains and revealed a door. A slight push sufficed 
to open it, and, creeping through, the girls pulled it 
softly to behind them. They were standing in a nar- 
row passage leading to a steep stone stair, down which 
Pamela followed her guide. By the flickering light 
which the lantern cast on the walls she could see they 
were of mason-work, but, as the descent continued, 
their character altered, and after a little time she became 
aware that she was passing through a tunnel hewn 
out of the solid rock. The floor of the passage was 
again on the level, but it had become even narrower, 
and the roof was only just high enough to allow 
of standing room. The air felt damp and close, 
and in places the stone was glittering with moisture. 

Gulabdina came to a sudden halt, and Pamela, peer- 
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ing ahead, saw that the way, which had here been 
channelled wider, was barred by a formidable-looking 
door, with huge iron bars and hinges thickly covered 
with rust. 

“T unlocking this door last night—not very easy 
opening.”’ 

Gulabdina set down her lantern and bent herself to 
the task. From the exertions she was making it was 
obviously even more difficult than she had bargained 
for, but, by this time, Pamela’s faith in her com- 
panion was unbounded, and she waited patiently, ex- 
pecting every moment to hear the creak of the great 
hinges. But no such welcome sound reached her ears. 
Instead there was a despairing gasp from Gulabdina, 
as she strained every muscle in a last frantic attempt. 

“Not being able open door, Miss Sahib,” she half 
sobbed. 

“Here, let me try. I’m stronger than you.” 

Pamela with difficulty pushed her way in front, and, 
seizing the rude handle, brought all her strength to 
bear in a supreme effort, but without avail. The 
door did not even shake, and in face of its massive 
solidity she felt as helpless as a pigmy. To add to 
the horror of the situation, the silence began to be 
invaded by strange noises, which seemed to rumble 
through the walls or to stir the air of the tunnel 
with their vibrations. Her terrified imagination heard 
in every one the sound of footsteps, and conjured up 
visions of merciless pursuers, who at any moment 
might appear out of the darkness that yawned behind 
her. 
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“This is ghastly, Gulabdina! Whatever are we to 
do? You're perfectly certain you really did unlock 
it? ”’ 

Pamela's voice trembled in spite of herself. The 
Indian girl was leaning against the rocky wall, her 
forehead beaded with great drops of perspiration. 

“T quite, quite sure, Miss Sahib. Door opening 
that time. Thinking got stuck somehow.” 

“Tf that’s all we’re bound to be able to open it 
again, unless...” 

Pamela did not finish her sentence, not daring to 
put into words the fear she knew was shared by 
her companion. If the door had been relocked, then 
their plot must have been discovered, and they were 
trapped like rats in a hole. 

“ Let’s try it together,’ she urged desperately. “ No 
—I’ve an idea! Lend me your sari. I daren’t take 
mine off—besides, it isn’t strong enough.” 

Seizing it, she doubled the thick folds, and, twisting 
them into a rope, passed it through an iron ring, 
evidently intended to hold a bolt. Keeping one end, 
she handed the other to Gulabdina. 

“Now wind it round your arm, and hold tight, 
and when I give the word pull with every bit of 
force that’s in you. If we only believe we can do 
it, we will manage it. I'll count one—two—three, 
and at three we'll pull. Are you ready?” 

Gulabdina nodded her assent. 

“One... two...” 

Pamela’s throat contracted with a sudden dry spasm 
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—her lips were pressed together in a thin straight line. 

“ Three!” 

The two girls tugged simultaneously with a strength 
born of despair. As they strained with bursting 
hearts there was a faint cracking. 

“ Harder—harder!’’ panted Pamela. “Tt’s 
moving! ”’ 

In another second with a grinding noise, that echoed 
and re-echoed along the passage like thunder, the door 
grated on its hinges, and swung open. For the first 
time since she had left her own room Pamela felt over- 
come with a sudden weakness. A black mist swam 
before her eyes, and her knees shook so that she could 
hardly stand. Looking up, as she recovered herself, 
she saw that Gulabdina with more facile emotion was 
weeping, even as her mouth tried to smile. In the 
first great joy of their deliverance words seemed super- 
fluous. Pamela flung an encircling arm round her 
companion’s shoulder, and for a few seconds held 
her close. 

“Thank God!” she whispered, as she gently released 
her, and like an echo came back Gulabdina’s words, 
“To Allah the praise! ” 

With lightened hearts they pressed along the remain- 
ing length of the passage, till, to Pamela’s astonish- 
ment, it appeared to end suddenly in a dead wall of 
rock. Gulabdina, who seemed in no way dismayed, ran 
her hands over the uneven surface as if feeling for 
something. At length an exclamation of satisfaction 
indicated that she had found what she sought. Slowly 
and noiselessly the wall commenced to move to one 
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side. Pamela stared thunderstruck, unable to trust the 
evidence of her eyes. The flickering of the lantern 
light was accountable for it all, she argued. If she 
shut her eyes for a second the wall would once more be 
there when she opened them. She closed them firmly, 
only to find when she again allowed herself to look 
that the crack had widened into a space big enough to 
permit one person to pass. Gulabdina was already 
squeezing through and beckoning to her to follow. 

“This stone moving if someone pressing,” she ex- 
plained, with a pardonable air of pride at being the 
privileged possessor of the secret. ‘“‘ Now every 
place open—no more doors. This tomb of Karimdad 
Khan,” she added, holding aloft the lantern so that its 
rays might lighten up the square stone chamber in 
which they were standing, and by her action startling 
a number of bats into bewildered flight. 

“The owner of the ring,” murmured Pamela. “It 
is bringing me luck after all, but hardly in the way 
Mr. Din expected! ”’ 

In one corner a flight of steps led to the upper cham- 
ber of the building, which was of the same proportions 
as the lower one, except for its high dome-shaped roof. 
Through the open door Pamela could see the dark blue 
of the night sky pricked with stars. A puff of wind 
blew in her face, dispelling the memories of the dank 
atmosphere she had left, and she breathed it in eagerly. 
As she stood on the threshold, she could make out 
the dark mass of the Fort buildings looming against 
the sky, and on the opposite side of the road below 
them shone the yellow lights of what she guessed to 
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be a car. Otherwise the road was deserted, and the 
silence was unbroken save for the distant murmur 
from the city. 

“Tt’s all right, Gulabdina!’’ she exclaimed in a 
joyful whisper. ‘‘ There’s Captain Caldecott’s car.” 

Holding hands the two girls hurried forward as 
rapidly as the darkness and uneven ground would let 
them. As they neared the car, which was drawn up 
well under the walls, they could see that it was a 
limousine, in the shadow of which stood a tall figure. 

“There he is!” exclaimed Pamela, “‘ but he won’t 
know me in these clothes,’ and, letting go of her 
‘companion’s hand, she took a few quick steps in 
advance. 

“Captain Caldecott!’’ she called in a low tone— 
“it is I, Pamela Lathom! ”’ 

At the sound of her voice the man started violently, 
and, before Pamela realized what was happening, she 
found herself caught up in arms which held her as ina 
vice, while their owner carried her swiftly towards 
the waiting car. That it was not Captain Caldecott 
who held her she had no doubt, but her face was 
pressed so firmly against the man’s coat that she could 
neither see nor utter a sound. Her furious struggles 
did not even seem to incommode him, as he strode 
forward easily, and prepared to enter the car, still 
holding her in his powerful grasp. 

Gulabdina, left behind on the road, failed for a 
moment to grasp in full the tragedy which was being 
enacted before her eyes. It was all so sudden—so 
unexpected. But, as the owner of the car bent for- 
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ward to give a rapid order to the chauffeur, the light 
shone on a pugaree, below which she could make out the 
handsome features of the younger of the two brothers 
of Pathankot. In a flash the awful truth dawned 
upon the girl. With a cry she dashed up to the 
already moving car, and, scrambling upon the step 
endeavoured to catch hold of her mistress’s clothing. 

‘“ Miss Sahib! Miss Sahib!” she shrieked, her voice 
sharp with agony. 

“You fool! Leave go!” A volley of curses fol- 
lowed as she still clung on obstinately. The car was 
gathering speed, but, careless of the danger, she clawed 
madly with her nails at the brown hands that held her 
beloved mistress. A brutal blow on her mouth—one 
rough push—then another, and she was flung back- 
wards, to fall helplessly beneath the crushing weight 
of the oncoming wheel. The door of the car was 
slammed violently to, and the low humming note it 
gave out, as it sped rapidly away into the darkness, 
suggested the satisfied purr of some great animal 
gorged with its prey. 

“O Miss Sahib!—my beautiful—my piari!’”’ came 
in faint moans from the crumpled figure that lay so 
still among the dust by the roadside :—but there was 
no response, nothing save the ghostly hoot of a pass- 
ing owl, and the distant long-drawn-out yell of a hungry 
jackal. 
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“By Karimdad’s tomb, under the western wall of the 
Fort.” Caldecott repeated the instructions for the hun- 
dredth time, as he slowed down, peering forward into 
the darkness, which was rendered doubly black by the 
brilliant headlights of the car. The Fort walls towered 
above him, and there on the left—an inky smudge 
against the sky—was the ancient tomb of the founder 
of the Sultanpur line. Decidedly this was the place, 
and, turning off the engine, he lowered the lights so as to 
lessen the chances of detection; though, as he congratu- 
lated himself, a lonelier spot could scarcely have been 
chosen. 

In his anxiety lest he should be late he had covered 
the miles at reckless speed, and it still wanted nearly 
half an hour till the appointed time. Still by some 
chance the escape might have been made earlier. Cer- 
tainly there did not seem to be anyone in the immediate 
vicinity; but what if the girl, afraid to venture out on 
the road, were waiting inside the tomb! Caldecott 
decided to investigate. Stumbling up the broken steps 
which gave access to it, he struck match after match 
in his search through the two chambers. 

‘“* Nothing but these damned bats in this beastly hole,” 
he grumbled, as one, dazzled by the sudden light, 
swooped low and struck against his face. Regaining 
the road, he again consulted his watch, and noted with 
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disgust that barely ten minutes had passed. It was ridi- 
culous to begin getting anxious before the time, when 
anything might intervene to prevent things panning out 
exactly to the minute. Perhaps another cigarette might 
assist in dissipating these pessimistic fancies. But, in 
spite of his efforts, he was unable to throw off the vague 
fears which oppressed him. Impatient with himself 
and what he stigmatized as his “ fool nerves,” he began 
to pace backwards and forwards, resolutely forcing his 
thoughts to dwell only on the successful outcome of the 
adventure. 

He had reached a particularly dark bit of the road, 
when his steps were arrested by the sound of a low 
moan, which seemed to come from a few yards’ 
distance. 

“What the devil’s that?’”’ he ejaculated under his 
breath, staring round into the blackness. Then raising 
his voice as much as he dared: 

‘Who is there? What’s the matter? ”’ 

A second groan guided him to the side of the road, 
and he was soon leaning over what he saw with surprise 
to be the huddled-up body of a woman. She was too 
weak to speak, and her pitiful moaning, as he tried to 
move her into a more comfortable position, was evidence 
of the agony she was suffering. Racing back to the 
car, he detached one of the lamps, and returned with a 
rug and the flask of brandy he had brought in case of 
need. Rolling up the former, he slipped it below her 
head, and with difficulty succeeded in making her 
swallow a few drops of the spirit. He could see from 
the eloquent eyes, which were now open and fixed on his, 
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that the woman had something she wanted to say to 
him. Presently her lips moved, and he bent his head 
nearer to catch the words which came in a hoarse 
whisper. 

What was she saying about a “ Miss Sahib” and 
“save”? Caldecott put his arm below her shoulders, 
and, lifting her gently, supported her slight form so as 
to ease the painful breathing. 

“T am listening,” he assured her. “Try to tell me 
what has happened to the Miss Sahib. Did she leave 
the Fort with you? ”’ 

Gulabdina moved her head almost imperceptibly in 
acquiescence. 

“T very much loving Miss Sahib. Going with her 
and showing way out of Fort; but bad mans there, 
carrying Miss Sahib away in motor car.” 

She paused, gasping. Then rallying her spent forces 
for one last effort, she raised herself and pointed up the 
road. 

“No staying with me,” she pleaded. ‘‘ Quick! Go 
save Miss Sahib. Nawab of Pathankot’s brother—he 
taking her. Going Puar-nagar road.” 

The last words ended in a long fluttering sigh, and 
all was over. Gulabdina, poor little Rose of the Faith, 
had paid the penalty of her devotion. Plucked by a 
rude hand, she had been heartlessly flung aside in the 
dust to die. But, as she fell limply back into the man’s 
arms, her face was illumined by the smile of one who is 
content to go in the knowledge that the treasure hei 1s 
leaving behind is in safe keeping. 

Reverently Caldecott drew the veil across her still 
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features, and, lifting the frail body in his atms, carried 
it to where a patch of grass grew by the roadside. There 
he deposited his burden, arranging over it the sheltering 
folds of the rug. For a moment he stood bareheaded 
beside this girl, who had ungrudgingly given her all for 
the sake of an alien sister; while to his lips there sprang 
the words of One, mightier than the Prophet she had 
worshipped. 

“““ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.’ God helping me, 
your sacrifice shall not be in vain,” he said gravely, as 
with full heart he turned away. 


The ancient Hindu city of Puar-nagar had been in 
existence long before the earliest Mohammedan invasion 
of India, and was believed to have been originally built 
by Vikramaditya—King of Ujjain in a.p. 700, and 
owned by his descendants, who ruled over most of Cen- 
tral, and part of Northern India. But as time went on, 
these possessions were conquered and reduced by the 
rapidly rising Mohammedan powers. Puar-nagar be- 
came the capital of a kingdom, proclaimed independent 
of Delhi by a Pathan adventurer, who reduced the Hindu 
city to ruins, and built a Mohammedan one in its stead. 
During the reign of Akbar, the Mogul Emperor of 
Hindustan, the kingdom and city were at the height of 
their power, and this opposition to his pre-eminence 
filled him with resentment. He sent one of his generals 
with an army, and orders to invest Puar-nagar. The 
city was taken, and most of its noble buildings knocked 
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down and leit in ruins, lest it should ever again become 
a menace to the empire of the Moguls. 

Caldecott had been pressed several times to join par- 
ties who were visiting Puar-nagar, but, much as he 
longed to see the wonders of the deserted city, something 
had always come in the way of his accepting. Now as 
he tore through the night, rounding dangerous corners 
with scarcely slackened speed, he would have given much 
to have been even once over the road. The thick dark- 
ness added to his difficulties, and several times he was 
perilously near leaving the track altogether. 

He knew that it was thirty miles from Sultanpur to 
the nearest gate into the walled city, and that for twenty- 
five of these the road was level and in good repair. 
After that he had been told the going was bad, and the 
gradient so steep as to be very heavy on most cars. 
This knowledge, however, brought with it no uneasi- 
ness, as he knew his powerful engine would prove equal 
to the test. What he meant to do he had no clear idea. 
The girl had pointed out the Puar-nagar road as the one 
he was to take, and he had followed her directions 
blindly. 

As he sat with set face grasping the wheel, his mind 
was almost empty of coherent thought. A fierce im- 
placable rage had taken possession of him, and all his 
senses clamoured for vengeance. What that vengeance 
was to be he did not trouble to consider. When he 
came face to face with the blackguard he was pursuing 
he would know how to act. But first the girl he loved 
must be placed in safety—then he would deal with her 
abductor as he thought fit. That Gulabdina might have 
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been mistaken, or that he might fail to overtake the 
other car, did not occur to him. The primitive pas- 
sions of love and hate held him in their grip to the 
exclusion of all else, urging him on and guiding him 
unerringly towards his goal. 

Incidents that would usually have keenly aroused 
his interest passed unnoticed. Once he disturbed a herd 
of buck roaming near with their does. Taking fright, 
the leaders were off like lightning, followed in single 
file by the whole herd. As each animal cleared the road 
in one graceful bound, it was lit up by the far-flung rays 
of the lamps, to be swallowed up in a second in the sur- 
rounding darkness, while another claimed its place in 
the limelight. 

As Caldecott approached his destination the coun- 
try became wilder and the road steeper with each mile. 
Wooded stretches were broken by deep rocky ravines, 
and ruined shrines and buildings, off-shoots of the once 
prosperous city, abounded on every side, their dome- 
shaped roofs rising from among clumps of trees. The 
moon, at length freed from her mantle of cloud, rode 
high in the sky, lighting up each blade of grass with a 
ghostly radiance, and etching every shadow with hard 
intensity. No more impressive or fitting moment could 
have been imagined in which to approach this city of 
the dead. 

Already its walls and topmost domes were in sight, 
stretching majestically along the brow of the hill, still 
bravely defying the destructive hand of Time. The car 
was labouring now, as if protesting against the ever- 
increasing strain, and loose stones rattled incessantly 
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against the mud-guards. Suddenly there was a violent 
bump. Caldecott was thrown forward in his seat, and 
with a jarring noise the car came to a standstill. Curs- 
ing his ill-luck, he proceeded to investigate the damage. 
It proved to be of a somewhat serious nature, and he 
calculated would take at least half an hour to put right. 
Maddened by each minute’s delay, he applied himself 
feverishly to his task, but the greater part of a precious 
hour had flown before he was once more on his way. 

High walls enclosed the narrow road, which twisted 
in endless loops as it mounted between the massive gate- 
ways, once such impassable barriers, now merely pic- 
turesque ruins, among whose crumbling stones trees 
pushed their way, and creepers climbed in bushy pro- 
fusion. A panther, disturbed in his nocturnal prowl, 
gazed for a moment in amaze at the queer monster in- 
vading his privacy—then glided silently away into the 
undergrowth. Caldecott negotiated the last and most 
difficult corner, and drove into what had been the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare of the city. Another hundred yards 
and he drew up in the middle of a great square, out 
of which radiated a number of roads, like the spokes 
from the centre of a wheel. 

How decide which one to take when all looked alike, 
and he had no idea where any led! On every side rose 
the imposing remains of what had once been lordly 
council chambers and palaces of kings. Wide flights of 
steps led up to roofless halls, where the walls and pillars 
still boasted delicate traceries of glowing colour. Near 
by the innumerable domes of the Jamma Masjid, or chief 
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mosque, rose darkly against the sky, still testifying as 
eloquently to the Faith, as when ages ago they had 
glittered in all their pride of gilding and enamel. 

Along these moon-washed streets, now deserted and 
silent as the grave, had swarmed the fierce bands of 
Mahratta invaders, who had over and again attacked 
the Mohammedan stronghold. The walls had 
echoed to the clash of arms and the shouts of victory, 
and behind the fretted stone screens of the palace win- 
dows women had cowered in terror at the sound. 

Caldecott gazed around him with a feeling akin to 
desperation. During the last hours he had strained 
every fibre to reach the city, and now that he was there 
it seemed only to mock him with its moonlit calm. A 
numbing sense of failure began to steal over him. Of 
what use was it going any farther? The girl had been 
wrong. In all this lonely city of Puar-nagar there was 
no human being but himself. 

But, even as he stood, that happened which sent his 
blood coursing quickly through his veins, and galvan- 
ized him into instant life. A cry—far off, yet unmis- 
takably a woman’s, rent the silence of the night. For 
a fraction of time it hung upon the air, unutterably 
poignant, ere it died away.  Instinctively Caldecott 
made for the ruined pile dominating the square. His 
powers of observation had undergone a drastic training 
in the school of war, which had since stood him in good 
stead on many an occasion. Though overwhelmed with 
a host of disturbing thoughts, his eye had subconsciously 
noted the flight of steps, which led up the side of the 
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ruined wall to the small portion of roof still remain- 
ing. Up these he now made his way, careless of the 
showers of debris that fell about him at every footstep, 
or of the choking clouds of dust which accompanied 
them. 

As he gained the top and stepped on to the corner of 
the flat roof, it was evident that he had decided wisely 
on his point of vantage. Beneath and around like a 
vast panorama the city unfolded itself to his eager gaze. 
His eye travelled along roads, once crowded with traffic, 
now grass-grown and untended. Ruins, and still more 
ruins, reared their broken shapes as far as he could see, 
interspersed by sombre groves of trees. In the distance 
the thickly wooded ground rose rapidly, and on the 
highest point some towers were faintly discernible. 
Almost below the building on which he stood, two lakes 
gleamed silvery in the moonlight. Broken pillars and 
arcades covered the islands dotted over their surface, 
and between them rose a long and stately palace, which, 
from its still perfect proportions, appeared to have with- 
stood the devastating march of the centuries with even 
greater success than its neighbours. 

But, as Caldecott swept the scene with searching gaze, 
it was no architectural beauty that made him suddenly 
catch his breath, and lean dangerously far forward over 
the crumbling parapet. There, so directly beneath him 
that he had not at first noticed it, stood a large closed 
car, while a man, evidently the driver, was in the act of 
starting the engine. On the steps of the building was a 
second man, who shouted some order as he slowly 
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descended, carrying in his arms the figure of a woman, 
whose struggles seriously hampered his progress. 
Muffled screams escaped through the folds of a veil 
tied over her mouth, and were met by a volley of curses, 
as the man stumbled in a futile attempt to hasten, and 
with difficulty recovered his balance. 

One glance at the actors in the drama, and Caldecott 
was bounding wildly down the broken stairway, bring- 
ing a whole avalanche of loosened stones in his train. 
The brute must have heard the noise of his car and 
been alarmed, but, in God’s name, what did he mean to 
do with the girl now! The necessity for turning the 
car wasted a few precious moments, but as Caldecott 
rounded the corner, and passed the spot where the limou- 
sine had been standing, he could see its lights ahead of 
him, now vanishing for a moment, then reappearing 
round a bend in the road, as it rapidly mounted the steep 
winding ascent. 

The driver was making good use of his few minutes’ 
start, and his knowledge of the road enabled him to let 
the car out to its utmost. Whatever happened he must 
not be allowed to get out of sight! Caldecott set his 
teeth, and, with an utter disregard of all risks, followed 
in his track at racing speed. 
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PAMELA lay in the corner of the car, where she had been 
flung so as to allow her captor to deal adequately with 
the importunities of Gulabdina. Her struggles had 
forced Shah Nawaz to treat her more roughly than he 
realized, and, now that they were well on their way, he 
ventured to switch on the light, and regarded her limp 
figure with some compunction. 

Her veil had slipped to one side, revealing her face, 
which was deathly pale, as she lay stunned, with head 
thrown back and closed eyes. Bending over her with 
fast-beating heart, Shah Nawaz drank in the beauty of 
her features. The soft whiteness of her skin, on which 
the long dark lashes lay like silken fringes, intoxicated 
him. 

“O Queen of my Delights!” he murmured softly, 
“fair art thou as the new moon that ushers in the fast 
of Ramazan. Awake! my Pearl—my peerless Lotus 
Bloom!” 

The girl’s eyes opened slowly, and, with a cry of 
horror, she strove to push the man’s face away, as she 
shrank still farther into her corner. But not for 
nothing had Shah Nawaz endured and plotted, through 
interminable days and sleepless nights. Now that Fate 
had at last placed the cup within his grasp, he was 
determined to drain it to the dregs. 

Clasping the girl’s quivering form to him in a pas- 
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sionate embrace, he pressed slow burning kisses on her 
soft lips—her eyelids—her white throat and dusky hair. 

‘Soon, soon, shall I teach thee to love even as I do, 
O Sun of my Existence! ’’ he exclaimed. “ Even now 
thou liest quietly in my arms, as a bird that has flown 
to its nest. Speak! my Star of Stars, and tell me, is it 
not so?” 

But to this perfervid outburst there was no response. 
Pamela had fainted, and, for the moment at least, her 
miseries were sunk in a merciful oblivion. As Shah 
Nawaz loosened his hold and saw what had happened, 
his face clouded with anxiety. | Accustomed to the 
hysterical seizures indulged in by the ladies of his own 
zenana, he felt helpless and frightened in the face of 
such different behaviour. Had Pamela screamed, or 
even attempted to bite or scratch he would have under- 
stood it better; but to see her, lying cold and motionless 
as a marble statue, unnerved him completely. Feeling 
for her hand, he gave a sigh of relief to find her pulse 
still beating, though feebly. 

““Perchance the fire of my love has proved too hot 
for thee, my Snow-white Dove, and scorched thy tender 
wings,” he murmured in a voice vibrant with emotion, 
as he gazed with longing on the girl’s unconscious face. 
But, irksome as it might be, he would have to contro} 
his impatience. After all, he had now got her for his 
own, to love for months or years according to his plea- 
sure, and he could afford to wait. 

For a long time he sat lost in contemplation of the 
joys so soon to be his. At last he roused himself, and, 
switching on the light, raised one of the blinds; but 
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the moon was hidden behind a cloud, and it was too dark 
to make out any landmarks. From the roughness of 
the road he felt certian they were nearing their destina- 
tion, and the hollow noise, as they passed through the 
first gateway, confirmed his supposition. Pamela had 
not regained consciousness, but her heart fluttered less 
feebly; and her companion’s fears were rapidly dis- 
appearing in his excitement at reaching the city, where 
he congratulated himself he would be safe from all 
pursuit. 

The car passed along a road between two wide 
stretches of water, and drew up in front of the Jahaz 
Mahal, or Ship Palace, so called from its position be- 
tween the lakes. The view from the stone-latticed win- 
dows of the upper apartments made it easy for the occu- 
pants to imagine that they were indeed in some great 
ship. Nothing but water was visible on either side, and 
the ceaseless flow of the waves made them appear to be 
carrying the building along with them, thus adding to 
the illusion. The Nawab of Pathankot had had a large 
part of the palace restored, and made fit for habitation; 
and it was his custom to move there with his household, 
during the worst months of the hot weather. 

Shah Nawaz had entrusted Hashmat to see that these 
apartments were in readiness for him. As he mounted 
the long flight of steps, with the still insensible girl in 
his arms, she stirred slightly and opened her eyes; but 
the sharp stab of pain in her head made her close them 
again with a groan. Where she was, or in whose arms, 
she had not the faintest idea, and her head ached so 
fiercely that any effort of thought was impossible. 
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The man entered a spacious pillared room, lit by a 
number of oil lamps, and carefully laid his burden down 
on a divan in the middle of the floor. There was not 
much furniture; but embroidered hangings brightened 
the walls, and the satin coverings of the cushions and 
bed were rich in texture and colouring. These had been 
procured by Hashmat, who with a desire to do honour 
to the occasion had wreathed the pillars with garlands 
of jasmine and tinsel, so as to further transform the 
rather bare apartment into his ideal of an orthodox 
bridal chamber. Neither had suitable refreshments been 
forgotten, among which, with sympathetic understand- 
ing of his master’s tastes, he had included various bottles 
of strong spirits and champagne. 

The sight of these preparations brought a light of 
satisfaction into the eyes of Shah Nawaz; and he has- 
tened to get ready a glassful of wine and some food for 
his exhausted companion. As he carried it to the bed- 
side Pamela sat up dizzily, and stared at him with slowly 
returning comprehension. 

“ Awake at last, my Leilah! Behold thy worshipping 
Majnoun!’’ 

Shah Nawaz had decided that, for the moment, it 
would perhaps be wiser to conduct his love-making in a 
less ardent fashion than that in which he had begun. 
He had no desire to provoke another fainting-fit, so, 
placing the plate and glass on a low table by the bed, he 
threw himself down on some cushions near by, content 
to wait patiently so long as he could feast his eyes on 
the face and figure of his beloved. What he was not 
prepared for was the sudden look of loathing, which 
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transfigured the girl’s countenance, as, like a flood, the 
memory of what had happened poured over her. With 
a violent gesture she pushed the tray of food from her, 
sending the glass crashing to the ground. ‘Then, 
struggling from the bed, she stood swaying unsteadily 
in front of Shah Nawaz. 

‘““ How dare you!”’ she gasped painfully, and again, 
“How dare you!” 

The man stared at her, incredulously at first,-and then 
with growing anger. Was this the reward meted out to 
him for all the patience and consideration he had 
shown? For the first time in his life he had put the 
comfort of a woman before his own—waiting upon her 
—making himself her servant. He had been willing 
to postpone his much-needed meal so that she might be 
refreshed; and, instead of showing a suitable spirit of 
humble gratitude she had done nothing but revile him. 
By Allah, it was too much! The time had come to make 
her understand that if she was fool enough to spurn 
him as lover, he would not stop till he had forced her 
to yield to him as master. An ugly look crept into his 
éyes, as, rising to his feet, he faced the woman, who had 
had the temerity to treat his advances with so much 
contempt. 

“ You think to match your puny strength with mine,” 
he sneered, forsaking his flowery use of the vernacu- 
lar for the English tongue—“ but, I tell you, what the 
Nawabs of Pathankot desire, they take.” 


As he advanced a step nearer Pamela’s courage 
wavered before his expression of mingled cruelty and 
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lust, and she cowered back, covering her face with her 
hands, as if to ward off a blow. 

“Tf you ever loved me as you said, for God’s sake 
show me some mercy!” she pleaded piteously, all her 
defiance gone in the overwhelming dread that seemed 
to freeze the very blood in her veins. 

But the only answer Shah Nawaz vouchsafed to her 
prayer was to seize her hands, and pull them roughly 
from before her face. The girl’s evident repulsion 
aroused the worst passions in his nature, and he burned 
with a desire to make her pay for the insult. 

“The bride hides not her face from the bridegroom,” 
he said tauntingly. ‘‘ He can remove the veil at his 
pleasure, since she is now his. Look up and smile, my 
fair one, and let me see how you thrill with joy at the 
thought of what awaits you!” 

With a sudden jerk Pamela tore her hands free, and 
staggered wildly towards the door. Clutching the 
handle, she shook it with the strength of desperation, 
only to find that the door was securely locked, and defied 
all her efforts. A mocking laugh from the man behind 
her goaded her almost to madness. Clenching her 
fists, she beat upon the panels, with hoarse cries, till her 
fingers were bleeding, and she fell exhausted in a heap 
upon the floor. 

Her companion, who had not moved, watched her 
with the expression of a cat playing with amouse. Not 
till he saw her huddled up by the door did he approach 
her. Then, crossing the room, he picked her up in his 
arms, and carried her back to the divan. Pamela felt 
too weak to resist any longer. As she lay prostrate 
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among the pillows, she was seized with such a violent 
fit of shuddering that she was incapable of paying atten- 
tion to what Shah Nawaz was saying. It was not till 
she heard the key turning in the lock, that she became 
alive to the fact that he was leaving her. For one brief 
moment she cherished the impossible hope that she had 
prevailed upon him to spare her; but his last words 
killed it almost before it was born. 

“TI go to make some necessary arrangements, but 
shall return within the hour. Then let me see these 
sour looks replaced by the smile of welcome, which it is 
only fitting my bride should wear. You will be wise to 
obey, or, by Allah and His Prophet, you shall know what 
it means to defy my orders.” 

The words and the menacing tones in which they 
were spoken, penetrated the lethargy into which the girl 
was rapidly sinking. As the door was banged to, she 
sat up and stared round the room with the eyes of a 
hunted animal. At last she was alone—free of the 
loathsome presence of this man; but only for one short 
hour or less. Something must be done, and done 
quickly. But what? Her stupefied brain refused to 
think beyond the need for some rapid action—even now 
some of the precious minutes had flown. 

Rising painfully, she dragged herself to the windows, 
but each one was filled in by a fretted block of stone, so 
thick and strong as to make escape in that direction an 
impossibility. Through the holes in the latticed pattern 
she could see the water below, sleeping peacefully in the 
moonlight. How quiet and calm it looked! At the 
sight a clogging mist seemed to clear from her brain. 
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She knew now what she must do. There was another 
means of escape than through window or door, and a 
surer one—a means that for her now held no terror, 
compared with her dread of what she knew she would 
be called upon to suffer. The knife that she had noticed 
on the table must have fallen to the floor, when she upset 
the tray! Every sense was on the alert as she knelt to 
search for it; but in her heart there was no room for 
horror of what she meant to do. All other feeling was 
swallowed up in the one wild desire to free herself from 
the toils in which she was imprisoned, before it was too 
late. But the knife was not there—nor could she find 
one among any of the eating utensils. With diabolical 
cunning Shah Nawaz had foreseen what might occur, 
and had taken care to leave nothing behind him which 
his victim could turn into an instrument of destruction. 

Some words he had spoken, and to which she must 
have unconsciously listened, came back to Pamela’s 
memory. He had told her that she would find water 
with which to bathe herself in the adjoining room. 
Why had she not thought of this before? It was pos- 
sible to drown in quite a little water, if only one had 
sufficient strength of mind. But once more she found 
herself foiled. Instead of the bath she expected to 
find, the bathing arrangements were those generally used 
by Indians. By the side of a shallow basin, scooped 
out of the marble floor, stood several earthenware ves- 
sels, with narrow necks, containing the water which the 
bather, who stands in the basin, pours over his body, 
while a hole in the floor allows of its escape. In fren- 
zied haste she turned back to the larger room, but, as her 
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feet touched the threshold, the door opened, and Shah 
Nawaz entered, his face livid with rage and fear. 

Without a word he strode across to where the girl was 
standing, and, seizing her roughly, flung her over his 
shoulder. Ina minute he was out of the apartment, and 
hurrying down the great entrance steps. The breath of 
the night air on ther face, and the feeling that she was 
once more in the open, spurred Pamela to a last fight for 
freedom. Gathering together every ounce of strength 
left in her body, she struggled frantically to escape from 
the arms that encircled her. Taken by surprise, the 
man stumbled and nearly fell, but in a moment he re- 
gained his balance. With a string of oaths he clutched 
the girl more firmly, striving at the same time to stifle 
her despairing cries for help, by winding her veil tightly 
round her face and head. In a few seconds he had 
gained the car with his helpless burden. A _ hurried 
order—a slam of the door—and they were whirled off 
again into the night. But this time there was a differ- 
ence. Although in ignorance of what had transpired 
to upset her companion to such an extent, Pamela was 
filled with a steadily growing premonition that she was 
no longer so hopelessly at his mercy as she had been 
during the last ghastly hours. 

The sudden realization that he was being pursued had 
burst with a stunning shock on Shah Nawaz. At first 
he had refused to believe what his acute hearing told 
him to be only too true. That faint “chug chug” in 
ithe distance was nothing but a trick of the night wind, 
as it blew through some ruined archway, or drummed 
against the domes of the mosque. He had tried to put 
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his fears from him, and had continued his instructions 
to the driver of the car, hardly daring to pause, lest 
the ominous sound should again force itself on his 
attention. But as Caldecott’s car neared the entrance 
to the city it was useless any longer to ignore it, and 
Shah Nawaz had abandoned the attempt to lull himself 
into a false security. It was necessary to face the fact 
that he had been followed; but by whom he had found 
it difficult to hazard a guess. 

It was within the bounds of possibility that Calde- 
cott was the pursuer, but who could have given him the 
information? The only person who knew him to be 
the abductor of the English girl was her Indian atten- 
dant, and the latter could have no idea what was his 
destination. Besides, she had been crushed beneath the 
car, which must most certainly have caused her death. 
No, it could not be she who was the informant. What 
was much more probable was that the plot had been 
betrayed by some discontented servant of his own house- 
hold, who had had hints of it through Hashmat’s care- 
lessness. The girl’s absence had been discovered, and 
the Khan Sahib’s emissaries were hot foot on his trail. 
Cursing between his teeth, he had started back towards 
the palace. His pursuers might be endowed with all 
the cunning of the serpent, but they should not take 
the woman from him—he would elude them yet! 

At the extremity of the city, perched high on the 
wall overhanging a sheer precipice, stood all that re- 
mained of a once famous summer palace. Difficult of 
access, it commanded a view of every approach to it. 
Thither would he take her, and, once in the topmost 
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tower, he could hold it single-handed against a band of 
invaders. 

The noise of the rapidly nearing car had warned him 
that there was no time to lose. Shouting to his 
chauffeur to start the engine, he had bounded up the 
stairway and disappeared into the building, to emerge 
a oe minutes ee me the struggling girl in oe arms. 


Up the saHeh ade track sped the two cars, pur- 
suer and pursued—now rocking from side to side, as the 
wheels half caught in a rut, or collided with some jut- 
ting rock that encroached upon the road—now swinging 
round corners so sharply that only one wheel seemed to 
touch the ground. Caldecott was gaining; but, as he 
reached the steepest part of the ascent, which was thickly 
wooded, he lost sight of the guiding lights of the limou- 
sine. Rising out of the trees above him, he could see 
the long stretch of the palace roof surmounted by an 
open turret at either end. Slender pillars of stone sup- 
ported the domed roofs, and the whole stood out, clear 
cut as a cameo, against the dark blue of the sky. The 
road had become rougher than ever, and at this point 
divided into two branches, one going to the right, the 
other straight on. Caldecott was forced to pull up, un- 
certain which to take. Either looked almost impossible 
for a car, but it was evident that the driver of the 
limousine must have followed one or the other. 

Jumping out, he ran along that which led away from 
the trees to the right, across more open ground, and ina 
few minutes found himself by the ruins of the old city 
wall, which climbed up the edge of the cliff, finally merg- 
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ing itself in the lower story of the palace building. From 
beneath the tower nearest to him the cliff fell sheer for 
about three hundred feet, and beyond that the ground 
sloped steeply till it reached the level eight hundred feet 
below. In the distance a wide river wound in gleaming 
loops like some giant serpent, and afar off to the moun- 
tains, seen dimly on the horizon, stretched the immense 
vista of the plains, shimmering mistily in the moonlight. 

The path went no farther than the wall, and Caldecott 
was turning to retrace his steps, when a movement on 
the roof of the building above him attracted his atten- 
tion. Another minute, and he saw a man’s figure out- 
lined against the sky. Shah Nawaz had gained the roof, 
and was making for the shelter of the tower, half carry- 
ing and half dragging his still faintly resisting com- 
panion. 

Quick as thought, Caldecott was over the blocks of 
stone lying strewn about the ground, and scaling the 
broken wall. The narrow ledge on which he landed 
barely afforded standing room, so close did the wall run 
to the edge of the cliff. Above him towered the pre- 
cipitous rock, crowned by the tower which was his ob- 
jective. Only by reaching it in this way could he hope 
to surprise Shah Nawaz; but as he glanced involuntarily 
downwards, measuring the dizzy height upon which he 
hung, he could not repress a slight shiver. Fixing his 
eyes firmly on the rock above him, he began the perilous 
ascent. Bit by bit he dragged himself up the face of the 
cliff—feeling for the smallest ledge or crack that might 
provide a foothold, and clinging with cracked and bleed- 
ing fingers to jagged corners.of the rock. Every now 
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and then a treacherous plant failed him, breaking away 
from its crevice as he grasped it. The effort would have 
told on a more experienced climber than Caldecott; but, 
despite all difficulties he struggled on. As he paused 
for a moment’s breath just below the tower, before the 
final effort of hoisting himself over the parapet, he was 
aware of voices above his head—the man’s raised in 
furious argument, the answering one feeble but decided. 

“This is your last chance. No one can follow us 
here. Will you obey me or not?”’ 

““No—never! I would rather die 

“You would rather die! ’’ The voice of Shah Nawaz 
rose in high, jibing tones. “I do not doubt it. By the 
time I have done with you, you will be crying aloud for 
death; but, I assure you, it will be in vain.” 

The man, crouching below the tower, did not wait 
to hear more. Seizing the stone which jutted out over 
his head, he swung himself up with cracking muscles, 
and landed on the low parapet. Not three steps away 
stood Shah Nawaz, his hand closed in an iron grip on 
Pamela’s shoulder, his threatening face pushed close up 
to the girl’s. For a moment Caldecott was unobserved, 
but, as he moved forward, his shadow caused Shah 
Nawaz to look up quickly. For a second he stood, giar- 
ing at the man who had trapped him, with an expres- 
sion of concentrated rage and hate. Then with a snarl 
that was scarcely human, he let the girl go, and, whip- 
ping out a revolver, pointed it full at his enemy’s face. 
But he had reckoned without Pamela. Almost as the 
report rang out, she flung herself against his body, hit- 
ting with all her force at his outstretched arm. The 
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bullet soared harmlessly over Caldecott’s head, and he 
sprang forward, just as his assailant had recovered 
himself, and was taking a second aim. Like a flash the 
Englishman’s arm shot out, and a well-aimed blow 
caught Shah Nawaz full on the jaw, sending him reel- 
ing heavily back against the parapet. There was a loud 
crash, as part of the low wall collapsed under the impact. 
{or a moment the man tottered on the brink with out- 
flung hands, clutching wildly at the empty air. Then 
with a cry of unspeakable horror, that lingered in the 
listeners’ ears long after it had died away, he fell back- 
wards into the abyss. 

Instinctively Caldecott turned to Pamela. She was 
standing as if rooted to the spot—her eyes dilated with 
terror, fixed on the gap in the wall where the man had 
vanished. 

“Miss Lathom ... Pamela—my dear child,” he said, 
taking her gently by the arm. As he touched her the 
girl shrank back convulsively, looking at him with un- 
seeing gaze. 

“You are safe—quite safe now,” he repeated quietly. 
“Do you understand? ” 

But there was no answering gleam of recognition in 
her eyes. As he again tried to take her hand she gave 
a low strangled cry ending in a moan, and Caldecott 
had barely time to catch her as she pitched forward 
into his arms. Gathering her to him, he held her 
against his breast, hardly realizing in the exquisite 
joy of the moment that the words of endearment, which 
rose to his lips, were whispered to unheeding ears. But 
this state of ecstasy soon gave way to one of anxiety, 
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as he became aware of the ghastly pallor of the girl’s 
face, and remembered the wild look he had seen in 
her eyes. Lifting her carefully, he set out along the 
roof, searching as he went for the staircase leading to 
the lower rooms. He was not long in finding it, but, on 
reaching the entrance to the building, the need for fur- 
ther caution became evident. Drawn up some few yards 
away was the Pathankot car, and without doubt the 
driver was lurking within the vicinity, perhaps already 
preparing to avenge his master. 

Taking off his coat, Caldecott spread it on the paved 
floor and laid Pamela on it. Then stepping warily he 
approached the limousine. The engine had been turned 
off, and neither inside or out was there any sign of the 
chauffeur. Filled with fear at the idea of being set 
upon by the men that were obviously in pursuit of his 
master, he had seized the opportunity to decamp, and 
was now well away in the jungle. Of the two evils. 
the possibility of encountering some wild beast had 
seemed preferable to that of being called to account by 
the enemies of Shah Nawaz, who would probably end 
in taking his life. 

Caldecott, having satisfied himself that the man was 
indeed gone, returned to the car and inspected it thought- 
fully. It was a type he had often driven and understood 
thoroughly. Why should he not commandeer it, so that 
Pamela might travel in greater comfort? The one that 
he had come in was an open touring car—moreover it 
was some distance away, while this one had been left by 
fate ready to his hand. Without further delay he re- 
turned to where the girl was lying. Placing her in as 
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comfortable a position as possible, he took the wheel, 
and with infinite care guided the big car down the road, 
up which he had followed it with such different feelings 
not two hours before. 


Pamela Begum XXIV 


“BLasT your dirty carcases! Can’t you be quiet? 
First you keep the Memsahib awake with your 
infernal coughing, and now you're making enough 
noise out there to raise the dead. What’s the matter, 
I say?” 

The orderly salaamed nervously, as the General’s 
figure, clad in brilliant striped pyjamas appeared at 
the window. 

“The Captain Sahib has arrived,” he began depre- 
catingly, anxious to clear himself of any blame attach- 
able to the erratic behaviour of that worthy, and waving 
his hand in the direction of a large car drawn up 
before the steps. 

“The man’s mad! What Captain Sahib?” thun- 
dered his master, staring with incredulous eyes at the 
big limousine. 

“Kalikat Sahib,” returned the man, using the 
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nearest approach to Caldecott’s name that the native 
tongue could produce. “With him he brings the 
Memsahib, who is sick.”’ 

The General glared at him—bereft for the saenient 
of a suitable expletive. 

“The devil he does!” he said slowly at length. 
“Well, tell him I'm coming. Where are they? In 
the drawing-room, is it?” 

The orderly gave a sign of assent, and vanished 
silently into the darkness, thankful to have accom- 
plished his mission without further incurring his mas- 
ter’s wrath. As the latter turned back into the room, his 
wife sat up anxiously in bed. 

“‘ Whatever’s the matter, Harry? You haven’t got 
to go out, have you?” 

“No, I haven’t to go out, but it’s matter enough, 
I should say. Heaven only knows what that damned 
fool Caldecott has been up to! WHe’s in the drawing- 
room now with a sick woman—unless the orderly’s 
lying.” 

Mrs. Fuller slid her feet on to the floor, fumbling 
for her bedroom slippers. 

“A sick woman!” she repeated, puzzled. ‘“ That 
seems more my job than yours. I do wonder what's 
happened! Darling, don’t forget your dressing-gown,” 
as her husband showed signs of making for the door 
as he was. ‘“ These pyjamas of yours would scare 
any woman, sick or otherwise.” 

When a few minutes later she hurried into the 
drawing-room she stopped abruptly at the sight that 
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met her eyes. The two men, with backs toward her, 
were talking in low tones beside a large sofa, on 
which lay the motionless figure of a woman. Her 
face was hidden by the General’s stalwart form, but 
her dress, and the slim brown feet and ankles pro- 
truding from the voluminous gauzy skirts proclaimed 
her beyond doubt to be an Indian. 

Jim Caldecott—at this hour of night—with an Indian 
woman! 

Mrs. Fuller's heart contracted with a spasm of dis- 
may. It seemed indeed that her husband's forebod- 
ings were being realized. But, as the General turned 
at the sound of her approach, she caught sight of the 
girl's white face on the cushions, and knew her sur- 
mise to have been wrong. Whoever she was and 
for what reason brought there, she was obviously des- 
perately ill, and Mrs. Fuller did not consider it a 
time for questions. 

“We must have the doctor at once, and a nurse if 
possible. Jim, you go and fetch them. He'll know 
where to get a nurse, and you can tell him what’s 
happened on the way here. MHarry, you call up the 
servants. Say I want Ayah at once, and a bed got 
ready, and plenty of hot water. I'll see what I can 
do here till they come. Poor child,’ she murmured, 
as with gentle fingers she removed some of the cling- 
ing draperies, exposing the bruises which disfigured the 
white skin. “ Whoever can have treated you so 
cruelly?” 

“You may well ask.’”’ The General had noiselessly 
re-entered the room, and was gazing with a face full 
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of concern at his insensible visitor. “It’s a queer 
story, and you'd better hear it from Caldecott himself, 
but it’s all to the boy’s credit—I will say that, and 
now he’s got her here we must pull her through.” 

Mrs. Fuller was quick to notice the sympathy under- 
lying her husband’s gruff tones. 

“IT am sure we will be able to do that,” she replied 
quietly, continuing her work; and, in spite of an over- 
whelming curiosity, she forbore to question him 
further. But her certainty of success began to dwindle 
when two hours later the united efforts of the doctor 
and a competent nurse had failed to produce any change 
in their patient. 

“Nervous shock of the worst kind, aggravated by 
rough handling,” was the verdict of the former. “ We 
will have to give her time, but don’t despair, Mrs. 
Fuller. I believe we'll bring her round yet. Now, 
you go and rest, and leave her to nurse and me. I'll 
let you know if there’s any change.” 

Reluctantly Mrs. Fuller left the room, and, as she 
did so, the General’s voice hailed her from his office. 

“Come in here, Mary, and this young ruffian will 
tell you his story. But first how is Miss Lathom?” 

Miss Lathom—so that was her name! Mrs. Fuller 
searched her memory hastily, but without success. 
The name was as unfamiliar as the beautiful pale face 
in the next room. 

“Not very well, I’m afraid. But the doctor’s very 
hopeful,” she added quickly, as Caldecott’s face 
clouded over at her words. “‘ What a perfectly lovely 
girl she is!”’ she went on warmly. ‘‘ And now I 
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am frightfully impatient to hear all about her, so begin 
at the very beginning, please, and leave out nothing.” 

Caldecott had finished his recital, but was still 
answering a fire of eager questions from Mrs. Fuller 
when the doctor put his head round the door. 

“Good news!”’ he said cheerfully, rubbing his hands. 
“The young lady is regaining consciousness at last.”’ 

Mrs. Fuller sped away to the sick room, and the 
General poured out a last peg for his guest. 

“‘ Here’s to Miss Lathom’s rapid recovery!”’ he said, 
raising his glass, “and to the time when I may con- 
gratulate you on something even better than rescuing 
her from that brute.” 

With a chuckle at the blush which suffused his 
companion’s face, he slapped him affectionately on the 
shoulder. 

“Thank goodness, you ignored my advice for once, 
but don’t you make a habit of it, young man. And now 
to business. There’s sure to be the devil of a row 
over all this, and the first thing to do is to let Stanford 
know. You'd better write out a full report now, and 
I’ll send a man over with it. It’s no use trying to 
‘phone the fellow—besides, someone might overhear.” 

Daylight was breaking, and pink streamers of cloud 
floated across the delicate blue of the sky, as the sowar 
clattered off towards Sultanpur. Caldecott stretched 
his long limbs wearily. 

“ Now that the doc. thinks she'll do all right Pll 
take myself off for a bit. I don’t know how to thank 
either of you enough,” he was continuing awkwardly, 
when Mrs. Fuller’s hand on his arm stopped him, 
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“Don’t thank us at all then,” she laughed. “ My 
dear Jim, she’s quite adorable—lI’ve fallen in love with 
her myself.” 

“¢ Just like a woman!” growled the General, in mock 
disgust. ‘And you haven't even heard her speak. 
One of you is bad enough in a house, but what I’m 
to do with two Heaven alone knows.” 


Mrs. Din stirred drowsily and opened her eyes, as her 
husband emerged from his dressing-room. 

“Where are you off to so early, Firoz?”’ she in- 
quired, with languid interest. 

“To the Residency. There was a message requiring 
my presence there at eight o’clock.”’ 

The Vizier continued on his way, but his wife’s curi- 
osity was aroused, and she stopped him again. 

“A message this morning! It must have come very 
early, surely. What do you think Mr. Stanford wants 
you for? Something to do with the funeral arrange- 
ments perhaps.” 

““ How can I say?” he returned shortly, anxious to be 
gone. “I regret to have disturbed you, Stéphanie. 
Lie down again,” and he was out of the door before 
she could frame any more questions. On the steps 
of the verandah one of the chief officers of the State 
Police, who was waiting, stepped forward and saluted 
smartly. 

“IT have news of importance for your Excellency,” 
he said gravely. ‘‘ The dead body of a woman, prob- 
ably murdered last night, was found this morning 
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beneath the western wall of the Fort. She has since 
been identified as one Gulabdina—a waiting-woman 
in the Fort Palace, and the police are making further 
inquiries. I have orders also to inform your Excel- 
lency that there is a report from the Fort that the 
English Miss Sahib, who had apartments in the Palace, 
is missing.” 

The Vizier appeared to be considering deeply. Not 
a muscle in his face moved to indicate the state of his 
feeling at the news. 

“It is well,” he said at length. ‘Let all inquiries 
be made, and keep me acquainted with the results.” 

Then dismissing the officer, he stepped into his car 
and drove quickly off. 

Miss Lathom missing, and the woman who had 
waited on her dead outside the Fort—evidently 
murdered ! 

Behind the Vizier’s calm exterior raged a chaotic 
host of doubts and newly awakened fears. The sin- 
cere grief he had felt at the Begum’s death had been 
tempered by the knowledge that, through his exertions, 
she had died in peace. He had sworn to her that 
the hated House of Pathankot should not succeed. 
How he had schemed and slaved to further her de- 
sires! Without thought of self he had striven for 
them, and now at the eleventh hour was the fruit of 
his labours to be rudely snatched from his hand? At 
any minute the expected telegram might arrive from 
Government, and so carefully had he laid his plans 
that the answer was almost certain to be favourable. 
It was unbelievable that the girl could really have 
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escaped. Besides, she had been much more reason- 
able of late, and there was no doubt that the moulvwi 
would rapidly bring about her conversion to the Faith. 
No—the rumour must be false, unless it could be about 
that that the Resident wished to see him. Perhaps 
the girl had gone to him. But it was a sheer impos- 
sibility that she could have got out of the Fort! And 
the dead woman! What had she to do with it? 

As he neared the house the Vizier gave up his 
attempts to solve the problem, and bent his mind to 
the consideration of just how much of the truth it 
would be advisable for him to tell the Resident. But 
for once his iron composure was upset by the news 
that awaited him, so destructive of his hopes, yet so 
different from anything he had even guessed at. Silent 
and overwhelmed, he listened to Stanford’s dry tones 
as he enumerated the events of the past night, from 
the moment when Caldecott had found the dying 
Gulabdina, to his safe arrival with the English girl 
at the General’s. As he heard the manner of Shah 
Nawaz’s death a gleam of satisfaction lit his eyes for 
a moment, but was gone almost as it came. ‘The 
Resident folded the report with care, and laid it on 
the table. 

“Needless to say, I am extremely astonished at all 
this,’ he observed, as his visitor appeared to be still 
‘too agitated to speak. “‘ If the melodramatic behaviour 
of this Captain Caldecott is justified, then I can only 
arrive at the conclusion that I have been most 
criminally misled. Perhaps you will be good enough 
to enlighten me on the subject.” 
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“Your Excellency—believe me, could I but do so 
nothing would prevent me from telling you all; but 
alas! it is not within my power. What you have 
just told me has been to me as great and as tragic a 
surprise as it could have been to yourself. Indeed, 
it is beyond my understanding, knowing as I do how 
happy Miss Lathom professed herself to be, and how 
desirous of succeeding to her rightful position. Doubt- 
less at first there was some hesitancy on her 
part, due to the natural diffidence she felt in the cir- 
cumstances, but this I know to have been completely 
overcome. I feel certain could I but have an inter- 
view with her now she would assure me that she 
desires nothing more than to return to Sultanpur. 
The terrible behaviour of Shah Nawaz is deeply to 
be deplored, and we must feel much gratitude to Miss 
Lathom’s rescuer.” 

The earnest tones of the Vizier’s voice carried with 
them such conviction that Stanford allowed the 
severity of his expression to relax. 

‘“‘ Doubtless—doubtless,” he repeated, punctuating 
the words with a nod of his head. “The young man 
obviously showed both bravery and presence of mind; 
but, I must confess, I am not overfond of any inter- 
ference from Kalabad in our Sultanpur affairs. Still, 
perhaps after all the damage done is not so great as 
I feared, and we will be able to prove the mistake, 
concerning any desire on the part of Miss Lathom to 
leave the palace. What do you say to accompanying 
me over to Kalabad now? But first it will be well 
to acquaint the General with our plans.” 
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Stanford returned from the telephone, his brows 
wrinkled in a frown of annoyance. 

“From what I can make out of the General’s con- 
versation, he refuses to entertain any idea of either of 
us seeing Miss Lathom, who is apparently suffering 
from nerve shock.” 

The Vizier’s disappointment was obvious. 

“Perhaps if Miss Lathom knew us to be actually 
there she might consent to see me,” he urged. “ My 
car is at the door, and I could drive your Excellency 
over at once.” ) 

“And her purdah obligations?’’ queried the Resi- 
dent, remembering the difficulties of the interview in 
the Fort. “These I suppose have to be waived for 
the moment? ” 

“That can be arranged,’ replied his companion. 
“The circumstances are so unusual, and unfortunately 
a violation of purdah has already been forced upon the 
lady.” 

The Resident did not require much pressing. His 
official calm had been seriously ruffled by the discovery 
that events of such importance had transpired without 
his knowledge. Worse than that, the first information 
he had received on the subject had come from the pen 
of an exceedingly junior officer—a person of negligible 
importance, who had had the presumption to mix him- 
self up in the affair. And now here was the General 
treating the matter in his usual high-handed manner, 
and actually dictating to the chosen representative of 
His Majesty’s Government what he was and was 
not to do. It was distinctly a case in which it was 
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his duty to assert his dignity of office. As he took 
his seat in the car beside the Vizier the Resident’s thin 
lips were more tightly compressed than usual, and 
he had the determined air of a man, who, secure in his 
own rectitude, is prepared at all costs to do battle for 
his principles. 

General Fuller's remarks on hearing of the arrival 
of his visitors were hardly complimentary. 

“Good Lord! Mary—here’s that blasted ass, 
Stanford!” 

“Hush, darling. He'll hear you if you shout like 
that.” 

“All right—let him hear me! I told him on the 
telephone that it was no good coming here and 
expecting to see Miss Lathom, and the next thing I 
hear is that he's in my office—damn him! ” 

“Well, of course he can’t see Pamela, but you'll 
have to see him yourself for a few minutes. And, 
Harry dear, do try to be civil. I know he’s a tool, 
but it’s no use letting him see you think so.” 

“Letting him see! My dear girl, do you suppose 
it could ever enter Stanford’s skull that anyone could 
think anything derogatory about him? § Why, the 
fellow fairly wallows in self-conceit. He sickens me,” 
and the General snorted contemptuously as he left the 
room. 

Nevertheless his innate courtesy triumphed, and he 
greeted his guests politely, though with an unusually 
reticent manner. 

“T am afraid you cannot have understood me on 
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the telephone. The doctor left most stringent orders 
that Miss Lathom is on no account to be disturbed. 
I am sorry to say she is very seriously ill.” 

“‘Indeed,” murmured the Resident. ‘“‘ That is 
most unfortunate. I had hoped to hear from her own 
lips what had led to the painful situation in which 
she found herself. I fail to understand how Shah 
Nawaz gained admission to the Fort.” 

“He didn’t,” replied the General bluntly. ‘‘ The 
girl was trying to escape, and he had got wind of it, 
and lay in wait for her. What I, in my turn, fail 
to understand, is why Miss Lathom was kept in the 
Fort against her will.” 

Stanford permitted himself a superior little smile. 

““My dear General, you were never more wrong 
in your life. It is just as I thought—you have been 
misinformed, and I am delighted I came over at once, 
and can place the true facts before you. Naturally I 
made it my business to investigate Miss Lathom’s case 
thoroughly, from the moment of her arrival in 
Sultanpur.”’ 

His complacent and slightly patronizing gaze 
travelled from the Englishman’s face, still set in lines 
of uncompromising sternness, to the Vizier’s, which 
betrayed nothing but well-bred impassivity. The latter, 
with an almost imperceptible shrug of the shoulders, 
seemed to be trying to efface himself, as not being 
sufficiently au fait with the situation to take a voice 
in the discussion. But the General was not so easily 
to be put off. Ignoring the Resident, he turned his 
keen gaze full on the Indian. 
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“ And you, Khan Sahib—what have you to say about 
this? Were you also in ignorance of Miss Lathom’s 
real feelings?” 

At the word “also” Stanford’s features stiffened. 
No wonder one heard on all sides that the Army was 
not what it had once been. If the brains of its 
Generals were all as dense as Fuller’s, then Heaven 
help the Service! But he must not let himself go. 
He had his reputation to keep up—that of the cool, 
rather reserved diplomat such as he loved to consider 
himself. 

The Vizier met the General’s eye without a tremor. 

““My humble opinion is in every way the same as 
his Excellency’s,” he replied quietly. ‘From all that I 
have heard about Miss Lathom, and from what she said 
to me herself, I am convinced that she was perfectly 
happy in the Palace. I was present at the purdah in- 
terview Miss Lathom had with Mr. Stanford, and 
myself heard her assure him of this. I have no doubt 
that when we are permitted to see her she will 
corroborate my statement.” 

With an incredulous grunt, the General turned to 
Stanford. 

“In that case I gather you consider Captain 
Caldecott’s report a tissue of lies, invented to cover his 
own share in the proceedings.” 

The Resident’s face expressed the distaste he felt 
at the use of such a crude epithet. 

“T should most certainly not do Captain Caldecott 
the injustice of doubting his word for one moment,” 
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he began, in the gentle tones of a nurse trying to reason 
with a fractious patient; but the General’s control, 
already sorely tried, could stand no further strain. 

“Then I’m hanged if I know what you do be- 
lieve,” he broke in hotly, “and what’s more, I don’t 
think you have any very clear idea yourself. Perhaps 
it will be just as well to close this discussion for the 
present. As you see, a disturbed night plays the very 
devil with my temper. Good morning, Stanford. 
Good morning, Khan Sahib. I apologize for my 
hastiness. Later on, when Miss Lathom is recovered, 
I trust that what now puzzles us will be made clear.” 

“I quite agree. The lady must be given time to 
get over her trying experiences, and then I hope a 
meeting can be arranged with her. I regret having 
importuned you in this fashion, General. Good 
morning.” 

Stanford spoke with a cordiality he was far from 
feeling. The only satisfaction he had derived from his 
visit was the consciousness that he had scored off his 
overbearing host by withholding from him the real 
reason for Miss Lathom’s presence in Sultanpur. The 
thought of this acted as a slight salve to his outraged 
pride. It was unlikely, considering the gravity of her 
condition, that she would reveal it herself for some 
days at least, and by then he would know the course 
Government intended to pursue, and would be able 
to speak with definite authority. 

He sat through the return journey in silence. In 
fact it was not till the car was entering his own gates 
that he addressed his companion. 
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“T had fully intended telling the General of the im- 
portant reasons for Miss Lathom being in Sultanpur; 
but, in view of his attitude, it appeared to me wiser 
to refrain from doing so. I shall wait until I receive 
the telegram from the Government of India, which 
should arrive shortly.” 

“Your Honour has shown wisdom in this as in all 
else. Inshallah, may the answer be what we desire, and 
may God be the watchman before your gate that the 
feet of misfortune enter not!”’ 
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THE news of his brother’s death plunged Shahab-ud-din 
into a state of the most profound melancholy, not un- 
mingled, for all the sincerity of his grief, with a con- 
siderable modicum of self-pity. There was no doubt, 
he reasoned morbidly, that the Fates were against him. 
Blow upon blow was all that was meted out to him, and 
nothing he put his hand to prospered. His brother had 
sought to help him by removing the cursed Feringht 
from his path, and what had happened? Shah Nawaz 
had met his death at the hand of another of that vile 
race, and the woman still lived to wreck his hopes. Even 
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his faith, which should have been a consolation to him, 
had failed him, and, instead of being able to murmur 
Kismet and resign himself to the will of Allah, he found 
himself daily more restless, miserable and dissatisfied. 
He brooded constantly over his brother’s tragic end, 
blaming himself for it, as if he had been aware that 
Shah Nawaz was courting peril for his sake. In 
vain did Hashmat assure him that love of the English 
girl had been the chief motive underlying his brother’s 
actions, hoping thus to stem the torrent of self-accusa- 
tion. Shahab-ud-din indignantly refused to believe a 
word of it, and all that Hashmat gained by his efforts 
was to find himself deeply in disgrace, for daring to 
insult the memory of Shah Nawaz, by such false and 
shameful suggestions. 

The funeral took place quietly, as even Shahab-ud-din 
realized that, in the circumstances, it would be unwise 
to add fuel to the existing anti-British feeling in the 
State. It was given out that Shah Nawaz had acci- 
dentally fallen over a cliff while on a shooting expedi- 
tion, and if the bazars seethed with contradictory ru- 
mours and reports, there was at least no one who could 
claim to having been an eye-witness of the tragedy. 

Several days had passed with no further news of 
Miss Lathom, when the arrival of the expected tele- 
gram decided Stanford to reopen communications with 
Kalabad. This time he would carry with him the 
means by which he could successfully rout the General’s 
opposition. As he read over the message, he felt 
almost apologetic over the part he was called upon to 
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play. The answer was so exactly what he had prophe- 
sied that he could afford to be generous. 


“Provided you are thoroughly satisfied after per- 
sonal interview that reported heir to Sultanpur State is 
of legitimate descent, has accepted the Mohammedan 
religion willingly, and is fully acquainted with all pro- 
bable consequences of her action, such as may be neces- 
sitated by Eastern custom, Government will not raise 
objection to her succession ; but please report fully on all 
these points as soon as possible.” 


Well, by now Miss Lathom should surely be suff- 
ciently recuperated to receive him. After his talk with 
her in the Fort it was really hardly necessary to trouble 
her further, but Government’s behests must be obeyed, 
and he was not averse to making the acquaintance of 
the lady, whose conversation he had found so sympa- 
thetically intelligent. It was at this point in his reflec- 
tions that the advantage of going over to Kalabad by 
himself first presented itself to him. He had of course 
intended to inform the Khan Sahib immediately the 
telegram arrived, and to invite him to accompany him, 
but doubtless Miss Lathom would prefer not to be 
troubled with too many visitors, seeing that she had been 
so ill. He would not stay long—yust a quiet little talk, 
during which he would touch on the anxiety he had felt 
over her sufferings, and indicate gracefully the pleasure 
he anticipated in being called upon to act as her Resi- 
dent. On his return he would send for the Vizier, and 
discuss the formalities that would be necessary. It was 
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already too late to call him up this evening, and the 
telephone was not safe for such private communications. 
The Resident stifled a few prickings of conscience, and 
decided to go the following morning to Kalabad. 

His complacency would have been rudely shaken had 
he known that, almost at the same moment that he was 
deciphering the telegram, the Vizier, carefully locked 
into his study, was pondering the identical message, a 
copy of which he had, with forethought and sundry 
nerve-racking threats, ordered to be brought to him 
at once on its arrival. He had also early in his career 
been successful in providing himself with a code, suit- 
able for the deciphering of messages such as this, which 
he considered it advisable for the better running of the 
State that he should read. This had been a more diffi- 
cult matter than the subjugation of a telegraph clerk, 
and had cost him many times the value of the bulky 
volume that lay before him. But what was the good 
of having relations in Government offices if you were 
unable to make use of them? The Vizier had exalted 
ideas concerning the duty of each member of his family 
towards the others, and very particularly towards 
himself. 

His eyes shone with the light of triumph as he read 
the words. Things had been perilously near going 
wrong, but now all would be well. What woman on 
God’s earth could refuse such honour ?—surely none! 
Besides, had not the moulvi reported that, by the bless- 
ing of Allah, the girl had become submissive and malle- 
able? He would have to go over to Kalabad with the 
Resident, but, in some manner, he must arrange to have 
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a few words alone with Miss Lathom before the Eng- 
lishman saw her. This might not be easy, but with a 
little thought a plan would evolve itself. The Vizier 
was of those who would eliminate the word “ cannot ” 
from the language. 

He sat on, expecting every moment to receive a sum- 
mons to the Residency, or at least a note to acquaint him 
with the news. But none came, and, concluding that 
Stanford must be dining out, he eventually destroyed 
the incriminating paper, and betook himself to bed. 
When by nine o'clock next morning the telephone still 
remained dumb, and no scarlet-coated chuprasste had 
invaded the compound, the Vizier began to grow restive. 
Even supposing the Resident had not returned to his 
house till a late hour, he would not have retired to rest 
till he had satisfied himself about the contents of the 
telegram. His hour for rising was an early one, and 
his habits as little subject to alteration as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. Hence it followed that he was 
of design keeping the information to himself. The 
Vizier’s face grew dark as he meditated on the most 
probable reasons for Stanford’s unexpected behaviour. 
The idea that the latter in any way mistrusted him he 
dismissed at once. No, what was much more likely 
was that the Resident could not bear to share with any- 
one the supreme triumph, when he would announce the 
news to General Fuller. 

The Vizier’s lips curled in a contemptuous smile as he 
pictured the scene. Stanford, immaculately turned out, 
if possible more pompous and self-satisfied than usual, 
the consciousness of his superior knowledge exuding 
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from every pore—the General red-faced and choleric— 
unable to control the least of his emotions. By Allah 
and His Prophet, what induced the English Govern- 
ment to number such fools among its chief officials! 
Little wonder that the control of India was slipping from 
their hands, and that, to save their faces, they were 
forced to pretend that they were willing it should be so. 
Well, loyalty to the Crown must be the watchword of 
the Native States, if they were to survive amidst the 
strange new welter of political forces, whose premature 
cries for self-government were daily becoming more 
insistent. But this was no time to allow himself to 
drift into vague speculation concerning the fate of India. 
If Stanford’s plan really was to go unattended to Kala- 
bad, then, at all costs, an obstacle must be put in the 
way of its achievement. In a matter requiring such 
delicate handling, he would be perfectly capable of up- 
setting every chance of success. The Vizier looked at 
his watch. Half-past nine—yes, decidedly it was time 
to act. Without further delay he shouted for his 
personal servant and gave him a few brief orders. 

An hour later the Chief Minister in his glistening car 
swung out of the gate, and disappeared in a haze of 
dust along the road to Kalabad. As he drove his 
thoughts lingered with some amusement on the annoy- 
ance the Resident would feel, when told by his chauffeur 
that the engine of his car, for some unknown reason, was 
failing to function. He had seen to it that the difficul- 
ties in the way of obtaining another car would be so 
great that it would probably be the afternoon before the 
proposed trip could be accomplished. 
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The Vizier had no certain idea how he would attain 
his ends once he arrived at the General’s. The all- 
important point was that he must see Miss Lathom, and 
see her alone. Provided this could be managed, he 
trusted to the influence he imagined himself to have over 
her to induce her to conform to his way of thinking. 
He did not conceal from himself that her attempted 
escape had taken him by surprise; but as yet he had no 
idea of the manner in which it had been carried out, and 
believed Shah Nawaz to have bribed the sentries to 
allow him access to the Palace. In all probability Cap- 
tain Caldecott’s part in it was accidental and unduly 
exaggerated. Women, as he knew them, were creatures 
of moods, wanting one thing one day and its opposite 
the next—rarely contented for long—all except the late 
Begum Sahiba of blessed memory. Never again would 
her like be found. 

Doubtless a hint that her claim was almost certain to 
be acknowledged would reawaken the excitement that 
he knew himself to have kindled once at least in Miss 
Lathom’s breast. He knew of no man, let alone a 
woman, who would be indifferent to a position of such 
power and splendour. By the time he reached Kalabad 
the Vizier was confident that he would prove equal to the 
situation. But he was yet to learn that to understand 
the character of an Englishwoman, such as Pamela, was 
a very different proposition from what he had fondly 
imagined. 

The General received him with raised brows and few 
words—merely inquiring to what he owed the honour 
of his visit. He listened with impatience while the 
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Vizier courteously explained that he had come to Kala- 
bad in the hopes of having a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with Miss Lathom on a most important subject— 
always provided of course that the lady’s health per- 
mitted of her seeing a visitor. 

“The lady’s health will only permit of her seeing 
one visitor to-day, and that is Mr. Stanford, whom I 
expect any minute. I may as well tell you that it will 
be impossible for you to see her now, or at any time. 
Miss Lathom has been most emphatic on this point, and 
you will be well advised not to attempt to trouble her 
further.” 

The General’s tone, even more than his words, gave 
point to the unmistakable threat underlying them and 
increased the Vizier’s uneasiness. If it was true that 
the girl refused to see him, which he was inclined to 
doubt, then she had changed her mind or—and the 
thought clutched with icy fingers at his heart—was it 
possible that he had been mistaken ’?’—that all the time 
she had been tricking him? The sudden desperation 
of the gambler, who doubles his stakes in the face of 
impending ruin, seized him, and, in the short pause that 
followed the General’s remark, the Vizier decided to 
take the risk he had sworn at all costs to avoid. 

“‘T trust you will pardon my intrusion, General Sahib, 
when I explain the real object of my visit. Considering 
the private nature of the communication, I thought it 
my duty to repeat it to no ear but Miss Lathom’s; but in 
the circumstances I think I may be excused for telling 
you also. Perhaps you do not know that she is by 
descent, and with full approval of the Government, the 
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claimant to the Sultanpur succession? I have every 
reason to believe that her claim has been favourably con- 
sidered, and naturally, in my capacity of Vizier, there 
are several things that make it absolutely necessary for 
me to...” 

The rest of the sentence was drowned in the toot of 
a motor horn, and the raucous grinding of brakes, as 
a car, driven by Captain Croft, narrowly escaped carry- 
ing off a portion of the verandah. 

“ Awtully sorry, sir, but the old bus fairly took the 
bit between her teeth! Hope it didn’t jar you 
horribly.” 

Stanford descended gingerly, feeling himself care- 
fully all over with the air of a martyr. If it had not 
been for his assistant’s resource he would still have been 
in Sultanpur, but his acknowledgment of this was quali- 
fied by annoyance at the reckless driving he had had to 
endure. He would have been still further upset had 
he known that Croft, furious at the apparently mean- 
ingless opposition to his demands for a car, had vented 
his wrath on two of the principal employees of the State 
Garage, to the extent of several bruises and a black 
eye apiece. His satisfaction at being once more safely 
on terra firma was swamped in a feeling of disgust to 
find, on mounting the steps, that he was face to face 
with the very man he had been at such pains to avoid. 
What business could the Minister have with the General 
that had brought him over at this most awkward 
moment? What business could he possibly have with 
the General at all? And why, when he was evidently 
anxious to take his departure, was Fuller insisting on 
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his remaining—almost ordering him to do so in fact? 

The man was really hopelessly without tact. He 
ought to realize that the Resident’s time was precious, 
even if his own was not. Stanford emitted a slight 
cough of disapproval, and assumed a dignified attitude 
of waiting. But his curiosity got the better of his im- 
patience when the General, with a serious face, ushered 
the reluctant Khan Sahib, as well as himself, into his 
private office, and carefully closed the door. 

‘‘ Before you explain the nature of your business to 
me, Mr. Stanford,” he said gravely, “ there are one or 
two things I wish to say in the presence of the Khan 
Sahib.”’ 

The Resident shot a glance at the Indian, but, except 
for a tightening of the latter’s lips as he salaamed 
slightly, his expression was unchanged. 

“I understand from Miss Lathom, whom I believe to 
be speaking the truth, that she was deceived in England 
by this man and his wife, who engaged her to come out 
to India with them as a paid companion. On her arrival 
in Sultanpur she was shut up in the Fort Palace, where 
it was explained to her that she had been brought to 
India because she was a possible successor to H.H. the 
Begum, and the one desired by Her Highness and her 
Minister. | When she understood what the position 
would entail, she refused to have anything to do with 
it. This man not only tried to terrify her into sub- 
mission, but insisted on her acceptance of the Moham- 
medan religion, and made it impossible for her to hold 
any communication with her friends, or those who 
could assist her. You, in your turn, Stanford, were his 
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dupe, when you imagined that you had had a purdah 
interview with Miss Lathom. It was to this man’s 
wife you spoke. Miss Lathom has never in her life 
spoken to you. What would have been the fate of the 
unhappy girl if Captain Caldecott had not managed to 
get into touch with her, and to help her to escape, I leave 
you to imagine! You already know what she came 
through on that night. Nothing I can say can add to 
the horror of that, nor to what all decent people, Eng- 
lish or Indian, must feel at the behaviour of the Vizier. 
It only remains for me to tell you that he came here this 
morning, hoping still further to terrify Miss Lathom 
into agreeing to ascend the throne of Sultanpur, about 
which he appears to have some private information from 
Government. That, Mr. Stanford, is all I have to say.” 

He stopped speaking, and the three men faced each 
other in a silence all the more intense that it was heavy 
with recrimination on the one side and sick foreboding 
on the other. The Vizier moistened his dry lips with 
his tongue, but no word came from them. Stanford 
continued to play mechanically with the ribbon of his 
eyeglass—his face frozen into the set expression with 
which he had listened to the General’s indictment. It 
was the latter who spoke again, turning coldly to the 
Vizier. 

“ And now, with the Resident’s permission, I think 
the best thing you can do is to go. If we require your 
presence later we shall send for you.” 

The Vizier lifted his head, and his eyes swept the 
faces of his two companions with haughty defiance. He 
seemed about to speak—then, thinking better of it, he 
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salaamed deeply, and, still in silence, quitted the room. 
Automatically he started his car, and turned into the 
road to Sultanpur. One by one the familiar land- 
marks passed unheeded, as he drained the bitter cup of 
defeat to the dregs; but, as he gazed before him with 
unseeing eyes, it was not of the ruin of his own hopes 
and aspirations that he was thinking. 

Again he lived through the scene when, for the last 
time, he had listened to the voice of the woman whom he 
had served with all the loyalty and love of which he was 
capable—the one human being for whom he had 
laboured in perfect singleness of heart. He could hear 
her low tones as, gasping painfully for breath, she had 
adjured him to leave no stone unturned to prevent the 
hated House of Pathankot from ruling over the king- 
dom she was so soon to leave. And he had promised. 
In the confidence that success was already within his 
grasp, he had assured her that her dearest wishes would 
be fulfilled. And, with the flicker of a smile lighting 
up her dying eyes, she had whispered a quotation from 
her favourite poet: 


“The Day of Hope hid beneath Sorrow’s veil 
Has shown its face. . 


She had died happy, in the belief that her trusted 
Minister had not failed her; and now a few days would 
see the triumphal installation of the Nawab of Pathan- 
kot. A low groan escaped from between the Vizier’s 
close-shut lips. 

The last turn on the road was rounded, and, with an 
intaking of breath as if he was aware of its beauty for 
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the first time, he pulled up, and let his gaze rest on the 
prospect before him. The red, weatherbeaten fort 
reared itself proudly above the clustered buildings of 
the city, the whole reflected in the blue bosom of the 
lake. On all sides. stretched the prosperous green of 
well-watered fields—truly a goodly heritage this of Sul- 
tanpur. Looking on it as he did for the last time, the 
Vizier savoured in anticipation all the loneliness of exile. 
For some time past he had been adding to an estate 
which he had purchased in British India, more with an 
idea of turning it into a paying speculation than with 
any intention of ever living on it. To that estate he must 
now go with his wife—away from friends and enemies 
alike, there to drag out a purposeless existence, exiled 
from all that made life worth living to him. 

And Stéphanie—what of her? How would she re- 
ceive the news that her husband was an outcast and dis- 
graced? Would she consent to share with him the life 
that he was contemplating? Well, he supposed he 
must give her the chance. The Vizier shrugged his 
shoulders indifferently, as he restarted the car. After 
all, Stéphanie counted for very little in his scheme of 
things. Having endured her philosophically for so 
long, he could continue to endure her to the end. 

But, with all his experience of her moods, he had 
never witnessed such a complete breakdown of self- 
control as that with which she greeted his brief an- 
nouncement of what had occurred. All that was petty 
and ignoble in her nature rose to the surface, crowding 
out what faint glimmerings\of pity she felt for her 
husband. 
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“Don’t stand there as if you were made of stone!” 
she shrieked hysterically. “Is it nothing to you that 
by your own fault you have ruined my life, and squan- 
dered the fortune that was to be ours? Can’t you say 
something? If you stare at me like that another minute, 
I shall go mad!” 

“You are upset, Stéphanie, and no wonder, but our 
personal disappointment is nothing to the grief I feel 
at having failed Her Highness. .. .” 

“There you are again! Her Highness—always Her 
Highness! I’m sick of her very name—hateful old 
woman! JI tell you I’m thankful she’s dead... .” 

“Woman—enough!”’ The Vizier’s voice rang out 
with a sternness not to be disobeyed. At the sight of 
the expression on her husband’s face, Mrs. Din, for the 
first time in their relations, experienced the shrinking 
of physical fear. With an effort the Vizier controlled 
himself, but his voice, when he spoke again, was cold 
and harsh with anger. 

““ Please understand from henceforward that this is a 
subject too sacred to me to allow of its discussion with 
you. I forbid you ever to refer to it again.” 

For once Mrs. Din found her wits too shaken to 
frame a Suitable retort. 
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“Harry, I’m worried about Pamela.” 

General Fuller looked over the paper he was reading 
at his wife. 

“JT don’t think there’s any need to worry, dear. You 
told me three minutes ago that she’d eaten a better 
lunch to-day than she’s done yet.” 

“It’s not her appetite I’m worrying about—it's her- 
self. She wants rousing somehow.” 

“Td leave her alone if I were you. Poor girl, 
she’s had enough rousing to do her for the rest of 
her life, I should think. Thank Heaven she escaped 
the worst from that Pathankot brute anyway! You'd 
have been amused at Caldecott the other day. I said 
something of the sort to him, and he fairly jumped 
down my throat for daring to insinuate that anything 
could make any difference to him. Such a thought 
had never entered my head, of course.” 

Mrs. Fuller smiled tenderly. 

“ Dear Jim, how like him. But seriously, I’m not at 
all happy about Pamela. She’s far too patient for 
one thing—not a bit irritable like a proper convalescent. 
Oh, Harry, do you remember the awful time we had 
with you when you were recovering from pneumonia! 
You had the whole household by the ears.”’ 

Mrs. Fuller’s eyes twinkled reminiscently, as, with 
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her head on one side, she critically surveyed her 
embroidery. 

“But this child just lies quiet, staring out of the 
window. She tries to smile when anyone speaks to 
her, but, when she thinks you’re not looking, her ex- 
pression is too heartbreaking for words. She's 
almost painfully grateful, poor darling—does every- 
thing she’s told without a murmur, even to swallow- 
ing endless egg flips, which she loathes really. I can’t 
help thinking of Tennyson’s Elaine when I look at 


her. You know: 


“<“Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 
Elaine the lily maid of Astolat.’” 


“Did she indulge in egg flips? I’m afraid I don't 
remember my Jdylls very well.” 

“Harry, you prize idiot!” 

Mrs. Fuller’s laugh rang out infectiously. 

“For an astute woman like you, it seems to me 
you've shown a very poor capacity for diagnosis. In 
my opinion the girl's moping for a sight of Caldecott.” 

“But is she, Harry? That’s just it. Of course 
she’s full of gratitude, but I don’t believe she really 
wants to see him. I’ve suggested it once or twice, 
but she always puts me off—says she’s tired or 
something.” 

“Pooh! that’s nothing. All women aren’t such 
brazen hussies as you were, my dear. The most of 
‘em have the decency to try to conceal their predatory 
instincts under some show of reluctance.” 

The General dodged his wife's pincushion adroitly. 
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“Tf you take my advice you won’t ask her what she 
wants. Just take him in when he comes to-day, and 
leave ‘em together. He'll work the trick, or he’s a 
bigger fool than I take him for.” 

As the cheery sound of voices and laughter floated 
into the next room, a faint smile appeared on Pamela’s 
white face. 

“How happy they are!” she thought wistfully. 
“Tf only things had been different, then perhaps . . .” 

The very thought made her heart beat uncontrollably, 
and she moved restlessly among the soft cushions 
of the sofa, on which she was lying at the open window. 
The meeting could not be put off much longer; but, 
weak as she was, how was she to find the strength 
to refuse the offer of marriage which she knew 
Caldecott’s chivalry would compel him to make to 
her? How indeed! When every instinct of her mind 
and body was urging her to full surrender. But she 
was no longer the girl he had known on the ship. 
Through the nights when she had lain tossing back- 
wards and forwards, half delirious at times, she had 
brooded on the events of that awful evening, till the 
shame of Shah Nawaz's burning kisses seemed to 
sear her very soul. 

In the morbid imaginings, induced by her illness, 
she thought of herself as a thing soiled—branded for 
ever by the horror of what she had endured. Burying 
her head in her arms, she lay shuddering, overcome 
by the terrors that frequently assailed her. She feared 
to look up, lest, hanging over her, she should again see 
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the dark face of Shah Nawaz, alive with all the fires 
of lust and cruelty. 

Thus it was that Caldecott found her, when the 
General, acting on his own initiative in the absence 
of his wife, forcibly propelled him into the room, 
and, with a satisfied chuckle, shut the door upon him. 

With each second Pamela’s dread had increased. 
Now she could almost feel the hot breath of her cap- 
tor on her neck, as he bent to kiss her . . . in another 
minute she must shriek. With an intense effort of 
will she pulled herself together, and turned round. 
For a second the sick feeling of terror still gripped 
her, but, fighting for the mastery, she forced herself 
to open her eyes... and found herself looking 
straight into those of Caldecott. 

For a moment she lay motionless, overwhelmed by 
the look of protecting tenderness that irradiated his 
face. Soon the vision would fade as it had done 
before, but while it lasted, it was Heaven itself. 

With a little sobbing cry Pamela stretched out her 
arms, to find herself caught and held close against 
Caldecott’s breast. 
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